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INTRODUCTION 


The word cryptozoology first appeared in print in 1959, when Lucien 
Blancou dedicated his new book to “Bernard Heuvelmans, master of 
cryptozoology.” Four years earlier, when Heuvelmans first published On 
the Track of Unknown Animals, the term “cryptozoology” as such did 
not exist. It was not until the publication of On the Track of Unknown 
Animals and the sensation it created that Heuvelmans began to call his 
lifelong pursuit “cryptozoology,” and a new discipline was born. Since 
then it has become part of modern vocabulary, and appears in nearly all 
standard dictionaries. 

But what exactly is cryptozoology? 

It is not, Heuvelmans insists, an “arcane or occult zoology.” It fuses 
three Greek words: kryptos, zoon, and logos, which mean, respectively, 
hidden, animal, and discourse. Thus cryptozoology is the science of 
“hidden animals.” Heuvelmans prefers “hidden” to “unknown” because 
to those people who live near them, the animals are not unfamiliar; if 
they were, there would be no native accounts, and we would never have 
heard of them. They are, however, undetected by those who would for¬ 
mally recognize their existence and catalogue them. 

In 1982, when the International Society' of Cryptozoology (ISC) was 
founded at a meeting held at the Smithsonian Institution, an effort was 
made to produce a sharper, clearer definition. Cryptozoology, the assem¬ 
bled scientists and investigators agreed, also concerns “the possible exis¬ 
tence of known animals in areas where they were not supposed to occur 
(either now or in the past), as well as the unknown persistence of pre¬ 
sumed extinct animals to the present time or to the recent past.... What 
makes an animal of interest to cryptozoology ... is that it is unexpected." 
This further definition failed to address one crucial aspect: the minimum 
size. In subsequent reflection on the subject, Heuvelmans insisted that 
“a minimum size is essential,” though he left the precise dimensions 
open to further discussion. Nonetheless, he wrote, for an animal (or al¬ 
leged animal) to be of cryptozoological interest, it must have at least one 
trait “truly singular, unexpected, paradoxical, striking, emotionally up¬ 
setting, and thus capable of mystification.” 
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To most persons familiar with the term, cryptozoology is seen as the 
study of such spectacular and disputed creatures as Sasquatch, the Yeti, 
and the Loch Ness Monster. These legendary beasts do interest crypto¬ 
zoologists, but such “cryptids” (as cryptozoologists call them) comprise 
only a fraction of the hidden, uncatalogued, or out-of-place animals that 
have intrigued and frustrated cryptozoologists before cryptozoology as 
such existed. 

Writing in 1988 in Cryptozoology (Vol. 7), Heuvelmans underscored 
the aims of cryptozoology: 

Hidden animals, with which cryptozoology is concerned, are by 
definition very incompletely known. To gain more credence, 
they have to be documented as carefully and exhaustively as pos¬ 
sible by a search through the most diverse fields of knowledge. 
Cryptozoological research thus requires not only a thorough 
grasp of most of the zoological sciences, including, of course, 
physical anthropology, but also a certain training in such extra¬ 
neous branches of knowledge as mythology, linguistics, archae¬ 
ology and history. It will consequendy be conducted more 
extensively in libraries, newspaper morgues, regional archives, 
museums, art galleries, laboratories, and zoological parks rather 
than in the field! 

CUVIER'S RASH DICTUM 

In 1812 Baron Georges Cuvier, the revered French biologist considered 
the father of paleontology, declared the end of the age of zoological dis¬ 
covery. “There is,” he said, “little hope of discovering new species” of 
large animals. From now on, he continued, naturalists ought to focus 
their attention on extinct fauna. As for fabled creatures such as Sea Ser¬ 
pents, which some of his colleagues held to merit further investigation, 
Cuvier had these words: “I hope nobody will ever seriously look for 
them in nature; one could as well search for the animals of Daniel or for 
the beast of the Apocalypse.” 

In 1819, a mere seven years later, the American tapir was found, only 
the first of thousands of “new” animals to be uncovered in the past two 
centuries. They include the giant squid (1870s), okapi (1901), the Ko- 
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modo dragon (1912), the kouprey (1937), and the ultimate “living fos¬ 
sil,” the coelacanth (1938). The largest land mammal to be documented 
since the kouprey is the extraordinary saola (Pseudoryx nghetinhensis), a 
new bovine species. Since the startling discovery in 1992 of a “lost 
world" of animals stretching sixty-five square miles near the Laotian bor¬ 
der, Vietnam’s Vu Quang Nature Reserve has produced evidence of two 
previously unknown bird species, at least one new fish, an unknown tor¬ 
toise with a striking yellow shell, and two other mammals besides the Vu 
Quang ox. 

The giant panda of Tibet was often cited during the 1950s and 1960s 
to demonstrate how a large animal could remain elusive and unknown in 
montane habitats not unlike some valleys of the Himalayas. Cryptozool¬ 
ogists note that it took sixty-seven years from the time of the giant 
panda’s “discovery” until its live capture. 

There is yet another example, especially germane to the ongoing 
hunt for uncatalogued large primates. Though the lowland gorilla was 
officially recognized in 1840, the mountain gorilla eluded detection, con¬ 
siderable searching notwithstanding, until the twentieth century. Indeed, 
not until 1860 were the first native tales collected of a monster ape said 
to live on the misty heights of the Virunga volcanoes of East Africa. But 
to Western zoologists these were no more than unconfirmed anecdotes 
until October 1902, when Belgian army captain Oscar von Beringe and a 
companion killed two gorillas on the Virungas’ Mount Sabinio, thereby 
removing the animals from the realm of mythology and into a secure 
place among the world’s recognized fauna. New primates have contin¬ 
ued to turn up at an astounding pace throughout the twentieth century. 
Besides the mountain gorilla, two other apes, the dwarf siamang and 
pygmy chimpanzee, close relatives of humans and the hominoids* de¬ 
scribed in this encyclopedia, have been found. 


* The word “hominid" refers to members of the family of humans. Hominidae, which consists 
of all species on our side of the last common ancestor of humans and living apes. Hominids 
are included in the superfamily of all apes, the Homiitoidea, the members of which are called 
"hominoids." Members of the family of apes. Pongidae arc also hominoids, but not hominids. 
Apes and humans are hominoids. The closc-to-human hominids are, for example, the Marked 
Hominids, the classic Bigfoot, and Neandertals. Cryptids such as Napes, Skunk Apes, and 
more apelike animals are included in the broader term hominoids—which then, of course, en¬ 
compasses the hominids. All hominids are hominoids, but all hominoids are not hominids. 
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As Cuvier’s “rash dictum” (Heuvelmans’s phrase) has been de¬ 
stroyed, the modern world of zoology, of which cryptozoology is a small 
subdiscipline, continues to be startled as “new” animals keep getting 
found. It is safe to say that in its essence, cryptozoology represents a 
throwback to the way original zoological study was conducted. In the be¬ 
ginning, as explorers trekked to new lands and listened to local infor¬ 
mants, they were led to remarkable new species. These animals would 
then be killed or captured, shipped back to the zoological societies and 
parks of Europe, and formally classified. Today, with the addition of 
DNA testing and telebiological techniques, cryptozoology keeps alive 
the tradition of discovery and recognition of new species of animals. 


GROUNDED IN SKEPTICAL ZOOLOGY 

Though probably no zoologist today, even two centuries after Cuvier, 
would make so sweeping an assertion about the unlikelihood of inter¬ 
esting animals remaining to be documented, many zoologists, paleon¬ 
tologists, and physical anthropologists still view cryptozoology with 
suspicion. To them, cryptozoologists’ willingness to consider as possible, 
or at least as deserving of inquiry, some especially extraordinary claims 
raises eyebrows and fuels the occasional charge of “pseudoscience” 
(however impeccably credentialed many cryptozoologists may be). 

In response, Heuvelmans has called A. C. Oudemans’s The Great Sea 
Serpent (1892) the “true starting point of the new discipline.” It should 
be stressed that Oudemans was no crank; at the time his book was pub¬ 
lished, he was director of the Royal Zoological and Botanical Gardens at 
The Hague and was one of the best-regarded European men of science. 
His book received generally respectful reviews. Even though many of his 
colleagues were skeptical, and a scientist with less sterling credentials 
would have at least hesitated before expressing a positive view of so 
contested a subject, Oudemans was not entirely alone in arguing for 
the reality of what nineteenth-century observers often called the “great 
unknown.” Decades earlier, prominent biologists Thomas Henry Hux¬ 
ley (a towering figure in Victorian science, if usually remembered today 
only as “Darwin’s bulldog") and Louis Agassiz argued for the existence 
of Sea Serpents. In 1847, on assuming editorship of England’s Zoologist, 
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Edward Newman wrote of Sea Serpent sightings, “A natural phenome¬ 
non of some kind has been witnessed; let us seek a satisfactory solution 
rather than terminate enquiry by the shafts of ridicule.” 

At the same time, however, Sea Serpents and their freshwater 
cousins, Lake Monsters, figured largely in all manner of hoaxes. In the 
Americas particularly, stories about such creatures were regularly con¬ 
cocted in newspaper offices when space needed filling. For example, in 
1892 the Chicago Tribune reported that a giant serpent was menacing 
Wisconsin’s Lake Geneva, causing “thousands of people” to flock to the 
shore hoping to glimpse the beast. Tellingly, not a single other contem¬ 
porary source refers to this remarkable matter, but the Tribune yarn is 
only one of many hundreds to generate confusion among later cryptozo¬ 
ologists and to engender deep doubts about fantastic creatures generally 
in scientists then and now. 

To figure in a hoax, the critter in question did not have to live in wa¬ 
ter. The (Victoria, British Columbia) Daily British Colonist for July 4, 
1884, reported the capture, by a train’s crew, of a beast “of the gorilla 
type standing about 4 feet 7 inches and weighing 127 pounds. He has 
long, black, strong hair and resembles a human being with one excep¬ 
tion, his entire body, excepting his hands (or paws) and feet are covered 
with glossy hair about one inch long. His forearm is much longer than 
a man’s forearm, and he possesses extraordinary strength.” A young 
Sasquatch? Alas, no. Historically minded Bigfoot researchers have re¬ 
luctantly concluded that this is just another tall tale cooked up by a local 
newspaper. 

There were other notorious hoaxes, including an ill-conceived bron¬ 
tosaurus hunt in Africa in the early years of the twentieth century. No 
sooner had the Loch Ness Monster started to attract international atten¬ 
tion (in 1933) than pranksters were faking photos and footprints. To 
many observers, the search for unknown animals was at best a tainted 
enterprise, at worst an exercise in folly. 

Yet some serious-minded scientists, amateur naturalists, and jour¬ 
nalists could not restrain their curiosity, and a small library of books and 
articles attempted to document reports and other evidence of a variety of 
cryptids. Among them was the Swedish scientist Gunnar Olof Hylten- 
Cavallius, who in the late nineteenth century investigated reports o! gi¬ 
ant snakelike creatures (known as lindorms) in the provinces of his 
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native country. Another, Rupert T. Gould, an educated Englishman with 
wide-ranging interests, wrote The Case for the Sea Serpent (1930) and 
The Loch Ness Monster and Others (1934), the first book on that 
destined-to-be-much-discussed subject. When he was not writing about 
rockets and space travel, Willy Ley, who in 1935 fled Hitler’s Germany 
for the United States, pursued what he called “romantic” or “exotic” zo¬ 
ology, even to the point of radical speculation about living dinosaurs, 
without notable damage to his reputation. (Years later biologist Aaron 
M. Bauer would praise Ley for drawing on “not only zoological infor¬ 
mation, but historical, mythological, and linguistic clues, presaging the 
modern, interdisciplinary approach to cryptozoology.”) 

In the January 3, 1948, issue of the Saturday Evening Post, biologist 
Ivan T. Sanderson—who would later play a significant role in early 
post—0/7 the Track of Unknown Animats cryptozoology—suggested (in 
the words of the title) “There Could Be Dinosaurs.” This and other 
Sanderson articles gripped a young Belgian, who found the whole ques¬ 
tion of “unknown animals” so fascinating that he vowed to devote the 
rest of his life to it, which is exactly what Bernard Heuvelmans did. 
Bernard Heuvelmans s interest in writing about what he felt was a vast 
neglected area of zoology led to the 1955 French publication of his book 
On the Track of Unknown Animals. This was followed by years of per¬ 
sonal correspondence among his colleagues, and the first published use 
of the word “cryptozoology” in 1959. Because of Heuvelmans’s impor¬ 
tant presence in the early history of the science, today he is generally re¬ 
ferred to as the “Father of Cryptozoology.” 


CRYPTOZOOLOGY TODAY 

Nowadays cryptozoology is all around us. Just a few years ago, only a 
handful of people even knew the word. Today, from the Internet to the 
corner newsstand, cryptozoology has become an integral part of our cul¬ 
ture. Mainstream magazines such as BBC Wildlife now regularly carry ar¬ 
ticles on hidden animals, and numerous documentaries on PBS, 
Discovery, A&E, and other television networks treat the subject seriously. 

Less seriously but still indicative of cryptozoology’s influence, an 
episode of the popular science-fiction series X-Files called “Quagmire” 
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concerned reports of a monster, “Big Blue,” at a Georgia reservoir ap¬ 
propriately named “Heuvelmans Lake.” In the course of the drama, FBI 
agents Fox Mulder and Dana Scully debate the pros and cons of “cryp¬ 
tozoology.” Though other X-Files episodes have employed cryptozoo- 
logical motifs, this was the first time the word itself passed through the 
characters’ mouths. As the episode ends, a large alligator is destroyed 
and blamed for the “monster” sightings. The agents turn their backs on 
the lake just as Big Blue rises from the depths of Heuvelmans Lake in a 
kind of symbolic representation of what happens often enough in real- 
life cryptozoology, where many mysteries have a way of staying stub¬ 
bornly unsolved. 


BEGIN YOUR ADVENTURE 

Before you start your trek through the following pages and into the 
world of cryptozoology, we wish to insert some words of caution: 

If to many mainstream biologists cryptozoology has yet to make its 
case, there is reason for such a cautious judgment. Until or unless there 
is better, more conclusive evidence for the reality of the cryptids with 
which you will become acquainted in the pages ahead, their status as re¬ 
ality will remain uncertain. Cryptozoological animals are by their nature 
intensely controversial. Reasonable persons come down on both sides of 
the debate, and even the authors of this book do not entirely agree about 
which cryptozoological animals are most likely to coexist, however 
covertly, alongside us on this crowded planet. 

In what follows, we accentuate the positive. For the sake of argu¬ 
ment, we take the best available evidence—even it, by the more de¬ 
manding standards of scientific proof, it may not be satisfactory in one 
fashion or another—and scrutinize it through the lens of what zoology 
does know about conventionally recognized animals, living and (al¬ 
legedly) dead, and early protohumans. Seen that way, even the most ex¬ 
otic reports begin to make a surprising kind of sense—even as they 
remain unproved and problematic. 

Most of the mysteries here are potentially solvable. They demand, 
however, real commitment, real expertise, real funding, and real open- 
mindedness to nature’s possibilities—the last being a quality not always 
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in evidence in scientists’ confrontation of (or. on occasion, unwillingness 
to confront) the unknown. In the meantime, many curious and intrigu¬ 
ing questions nag away like muffled voices just slightly outside the range 
of hearing. What they are saying to us, we don’t know. In the pages you 
are about to read, we suggest one way of hearing the words. 

Loren Coleman 
Maine 

Jerome Clark 
Minnesota 

February 23, 1999 
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ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN 

When most people ponder on the “big three” of cryptozoology, they are 
thinking of the Loch Ness Monsters, Bigfoot, and the Abominable 
Snowman. Though many assume these beasts to be mythical, a body of 
intriguing evidence exists for each. Of the three, the Abominable Snow¬ 
man is the cryptozoological animal longest known and discussed in the 
West. 

The more proper name is Yeti, but most Westerners have been more 
familiar with the moniker “Abominable Snowman.” “Abominable Snow¬ 
man” is a phrase coined, accidentally, by a Calcutta Statesman newspaper 
columnist, Henry Newman, in 1921. 

It happened when Newman wrote about the 1921 sighting by Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel (later Sir) C. K. Howard-Bury and his party, who saw 
dark forms moving about on a twenty-thousand-foot-high snowfield 
above their location, the Lhapka-La pass on the Tibetan side of the Hi¬ 
malayan mountains, and viewed them through binoculars. This is the first 
credible Western sighting of what until then had been mostly a shadow)' 
tale (at least to Westerners) of strange, hairy upright creatures in Tibet, 
Bhutan, Sikkim, Mustang, and Nepal. Howard-Bury would later, on 
September 22, 1921, find footprints “three times those of normal hu¬ 
mans” at the site where the dark forms were moving about. 

The Sherpas insisted that the prints were those of the metoh-kangmi, 
as Howard-Bury rendered it. Kang-mi loosely means “snow creature.” 
The metoh part should have been written as met-teh, which translates as 
“man-sized wild creature.” 

Newman’s mistake was caused in part by Howard-Bury’s mistranslit- 
eration of the Sherpa word. Howard-Bury did not understand that the 
Sherpas recognized several types of creatures; on this occasion they had 
used a generic, not a specific, term. The error was compounded when 
Newman changed Howard-Bury’s metoh-kangmi to metch kangrni, 
which he explained as a Tibetan word meaning “Abominable Snowman.” 

In any case, this proved to be a pivotal event in cryptozoological 
history. As Ivan T. Sanderson wrote, “The result was like the explo- 
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sion of an atomic bomb.” The 
melodramatic name “Abominable 
Snowman” spurred gigantic press 
interest. Newspaper coverage 
multiplied as more and more ex¬ 
peditions sought to climb Mount 
Everest. 

The true origin of the phrase 
“Abominable Snowman” has been 
misrepresented over the years. For 
example, on a 1992 episode of the 
television series Unsolved Myster¬ 
ies, a well-known Irish explorer 
wrongly claimed that the creature 
got its name because of its horrible 
odor. 

The real animal behind the 
name is neither abominable nor a 



The 1957footcasl of the seven-by-ten-inch 
track of an Abominable Snowman found in 
mud, in Nepal, by Tom Slick. Five toes were 
originally visible, but two blurred in the cast¬ 
ing process. (Bernard Heuvelmans) 


true creature of the snows. These 
beasts usually appear to live in 
quiet retreat in the steamy moun¬ 
tain valleys of the Himalayas, using 
the snowy passes as a way to move 
from one spot to another, leaving 

behind huge mysterious footprints. They are not—contrary to another 
widespread misunderstanding—white. And they are not a single creature. 

A better generic term for Abominable Snowman is the Sherpa yeti, 
loosely meaning “that there thing.” Yetis are known as huge creatures— 
humanoid beasts, covered with thick coats of dark fur with arms, like 
those of anthropoid apes, which reach down to their knees. 

A description of the reportedly three types of Yeti is discussed, in 
depth, within that entry. 


AGOGWE 

The Agogwe is a little downy, woolly-haired unknown biped reported 
throughout East Africa. Said to have yellowish, reddish skin underneath 
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its rust-colored hair, the Agogwe allegedly inhabits the forest of this re¬ 
mote region. 

One of the most discussed sightings occurred around 1900 when 
Captain William Hichens was sent on an official lion hunt to this region. 
While there, waiting in a forest clearing for a man-eating lion, he saw (as 
he would write in 1937) “two small, brown, furry creatures come from 
the dense forest on one side of the glade and disappear into the thickets 
on the other. They were like little men, about four feet high, walking up¬ 
right, but clad in russet hair.” The native hunter said they were agogwe, 
the little furry men. Hichens made efforts to find them, but without suc¬ 
cess, in the impenetrable forest. 

In support of Hichens’s story, Cuthbert Burgoyne wrote a letter to 
the London magazine Discovery in 1938, noting that he and his wife had 
seen something similar while coasting Portuguese East Africa in a Japa¬ 
nese cargo boat in 1927. Close enough to shore to see things on the beach 
using a “glass of twelve magnifications,” they spied a troupe of feeding 
baboons, apparently picking up shellfish or crabs. “As we watched, two 
little brown men walked together out of the bush and down amongst the 
baboons. They were certainly not any known monkey and yet they must 
have been akin or they would have disturbed the baboons. They were 
too far away to see in detail, but these small human-like animals were 
probably between four and five feet tall, quite upright and graceful in fig¬ 
ure. At the time I was thrilled as they were quite evidently no beast of 
which I had heard or read. Later a friend and big game hunter told me 
he was in Portuguese East Africa with his wife and three hunters, and 
saw a mother, father and child, of apparently a similar animal species, 
walk across the further side of a bush clearing. The natives loudly for¬ 
bade him to shoot.” 

These primitive, hairy, long-haired beings of small size are known by 
a variety of names throughout Africa. The Agogwe of East Africa match 
exactly the descriptions of little reddish-haired sehite of the Ivory Coast, 
where, in the 1940s, numerous reports were heard, even though no 
known pygmies at all live there. The cryptozoologist Bernard Heuvel- 
mans believes these small African creatures may be Proto-Pygmies, 
proto-bushmen, or australopithecine (gracile species). In On the Track of 
Unknown Animals, Heuvelmans comments: “Now there is no known 
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ape, even among the anthropoids, which normally walks upright on its 
hind legs. .. . Perhaps the agogive are therefore really little men.” 

AHOOL 

In 1925 Dr. Ernest Bartels, son of the noted ornithologist M. E. G. Bar¬ 
tels, who discovered many new bird species in Java, was exploring a 
waterfall on the slopes of the Salek Mountains when a giant unknown 
bat, the Ahool, flew over his head. Named after its call—a long 
“ahOOOooool”—this as-yet uncatalogued bat was, according to crypto¬ 
zoologist Ivan T. Sanderson, still reported from time to time. Bartels’s 
account had been passed on to Sanderson by Bernard Heuvelmans. In 
an article about the Ahool written in 1966, Bartels and Sanderson noted 
that sightings of this giant bat have been reported throughout western 
Java. According to the locals, the Ahool is quite real and known in sev¬ 
eral areas; it is not merely a folkloric beast. 

The Ahool looks like a huge bat in flight, larger than any known fly¬ 
ing fox (a fruit-eating bat). The Ahool, however, is a fish-eater. It al¬ 
legedly uses its enormous claws—situated at the tops of the forearms, 
which are part of the wings—to capture large fish from the rivers it lives 
near. An Ahool is said to be the size of a one-year-old child, dark gray in 
color, with a head like a macaque or gibbon. 

Sanderson thought the Ahool was an Oriental form of the giant un¬ 
known bat he had seen in Africa, known most popularly as the Konga- 
mato, although he knew the Kongamato as the Olitiau. Sanderson felt 
the Ahool, like the Olitiau or Kongamato, was an unknown giant bat re¬ 
lated to the species Microchiroptera. 

ALMAS 

In the 1420s Hans Schiltberger, a Bavarian nobleman held prisoner by 
Mongols, took note of the presence, in the Tien Shan mountain range of 
present-day China, of “wild people who have nothing in common with 
other human beings.” Except for hands and face, they were covered with 
hair. Subsisting on grass and wild vegetables, they lived like animals. 
Schiltberger himself saw two of them, a male and a female, whom a war¬ 
lord had given as a gift to his own captors. 

A second early printed reference to a Mongolian “man-animal,” as 
the text calls it, appears in a drawing in a natural history manuscript pre- 
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pared in China in the late eighteenth century. The serious context, an ex¬ 
position on local flora and fauna, makes it clear that the creature was not 
thought to be supernatural or fantastic. 

Though unrecognized by science, almas —Mongolian for “wild- 
men”—allegedly dwell in the Altai Mountains in the west of Mongolia 
and in Tien Shan in the neighboring Chinese province of Sinkiang. They 
have been the object of periodic attention by individual scientists. In 
1913 one of them, V. A. Khakhlov, sent a report of his investigations to 
the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences, but it has not survived. 

From the 1890s until 1928, another investigator, the ill-fated 
Leningrad-based professor Tsyben Zhamtsarano, conducted consider¬ 
able field research into the Almas question, interviewing numerous wit¬ 
nesses. For the crime of being interested in Mongolian culture and 
folklore, the Soviet regime under Stalin declared him a “bourgeois na¬ 
tionalist” and sent him to the gulag, where he perished around 1940. His 
field notes, including illustrations (a professional artist had accompanied 
him to provide sketches based on eyewitness accounts), were lost or de¬ 
stroyed. 

Most of what we know about Zhamtsarano’s research comes from 
Dordji Meiren, who participated in some of the work. According to 
Meiren, sightings began to decline in the nineteenth century, perhaps 
suggesting that the creatures were retreating into more remote locations 
in response to population pressures (a view endorsed by a later Mongo¬ 
lian researcher, Y. Rinchen). Meiren also claimed to have seen an Almas 
skin in a Buddhist monastery in the southern Gobi region of Mongolia. 
Because the cut was straight down the spine, the features had remained 
intact. The body was covered with curly red hair except for the face, 
Meiren said, and its fingernails and toenails resembled those of a human 
being. 

Both adult and young Almas have been reported, according to re¬ 
searcher Marie-Jeanne Koffmann. The adults are said to stand approxi¬ 
mately five feet tall, with prominent eyebrow ridges and jutting jaws. 
Almas use simple tools but are without language. Anthropologist Myra 
Shackley, one of the few Western scientists to pay attention to the ques¬ 
tion, has proposed the radical hypothesis that the creatures are relict Ne- 
andertals. Critics of her work, however, point out that she used outdated 
models of Neandertals, instead of the very different and intelligent, phys- 
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ically human like Neandertals we are now aware of, to compare to the 
subhuman Almas. Mark A. Hall, Loren Coleman, Patrick Huyghe, and 
others suggest the answer may lie with the unlikely but possible survival 
of Homo erectus relict populations. 


s 

BARLOY, JEAN-JACQUES (1939- ) 

With a doctorate in zoology, specializing in ornithology, Jean-Jacques 
Barloy is a natural history journalist and the author of hundreds of 
French articles and a few books dealing with cryptozoology, including 
Serpent de mer et monstres aquatiques (1978), about the Sea Serpent, and 
Les survivants de l’ombre (1985), about relict populations of hominids. 
In the 1980s, in one especially important contribution, he used a com¬ 
puter to analyze data related to the Beast of Gevaudan. In France, Bar¬ 
loy often appears on television programs and radio shows to discuss 
cryptozoology. 

BARMANU 

During the early 1990s several French expeditions to the Shishi Kuh Val¬ 
ley, in the Chitral region of northern Pakistan, learned of sightings of the 
barmanu (“Big Hairy One"). They also found Barmanu footprints. Zool¬ 
ogist Jordi Magraner, medical doctor Anne Mallasse, and another team 
member, all Europeans, also heard unusual guttural sounds that they 
thought could have been uttered by a primitive voice box. Local wit¬ 
nesses claimed they had seen and smelled the animal that made the 
noises. The expedition leaders later told reporters, “Eyewitnesses shown 
pictures of a selection of human and humanlike creatures consistently se¬ 
lected the image of a primitive man found preserved in ice some twenty 
years ago by a Belgian team.” This is a confused reference to the al¬ 
legedly unknown hominoid (or, in skeptics’ view, model) that Bernard 
Heuvelmans and Ivan T. Sanderson described frozen in a block of ice, 
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known universally as the Minnesota Iceman. Further expeditions are 
planned. 

In 1995, after an Unsolved Mysteries segment on the Minnesota Ice¬ 
man, Loren Coleman, who consulted for that show, was contacted by 
Pakistanis who claimed to know where a body just like the one in the 
program was buried. The informants did not respond to follow-up 
queries. The link to Pakistan and the Barmanu, not mentioned in the 
television program, is nonetheless intriguing. 

BATUTUT 

While in the Malaysian state of Sabah in 1970, the British zoologist John 
MacKinnon, who would become world-renowned for his discoveries of 
new mammals in Vietnam during the 1990s, found short, broad, human¬ 
like but definitely nonhuman footprints of a shy, nocturnal Proto-Pygmy 
similar to Nepal’s Teh-lma. They were the footprints of what the locals 
called the batutut. 

MacKinnon’s initial reaction tells us much about how mainstream sci¬ 
entists often deal with evidence of cryptids. “I stopped dead,” he would 
later write in his book In the Search of the Red Ape. “My skin crept and I 
felt a strong desire to head home.” But MacKinnon pressed on, noting 
that “farther ahead I saw tracks and went to examine them.... I found 
two dozen footprints in all [but] was quite happy to abandon my quest 
and shelter under a leaning tree-trunk waiting out a sudden rainstorm.” 

MacKinnon later related the Batutut footprints’ lasting impact: “I was 
uneasy when I found them, and I didn’t want to follow them and find out 
what was at the end of the trail. I knew that no animal we know about 
could make those tracks. Without deliberately avoiding the area I realize 
I never went back to that place in the following months of my studies.” 

The Malaysian Batutut appears to demonstrate an extension of the 
geographic range of the kind of unknown primate also known as the 
Teh-lma, the tiny frog-eating Yeti that lives in the tropical valleys of 
Nepal. 

BAYANOV, DMITRI (1932- ) 

Born in Moscow, Dmitri Bayanov has emerged as the foremost living 
Russian cryptozoologist and hominologist. He majored in humanities at 
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Dmitri Buyanov (left) is shown in 1972, meeting with other researchers (Karapetian, Rene 
Dahinden, and Marie-jeanne Koffmann) discussing the Patterson Film. (FPL) 


a teachers college, graduating in 1955. He worked first as a teacher and 
later as a Russian-English translator. He studied under such individuals 
as Professor B. F. Porshnev and P. P. Smolin, chief curator of the Darwin 
Museum in Moscow. He took part in Marie-jeanne Koffmann’s expedi¬ 
tions in search of Almas in the Caucasus and made reconnaissance trips 
in the same region on his own. An active member of the Relict Hominoid 
Research Seminar at the Darwin Museum since 1964. he became the 
chairman of the seminar in 1975. Bayanov was a founding board mem¬ 
ber of the International Society of Cryptozoology and served on the ISC 
Board of Directors through 1992. 

Through a series of exchanges with his colleagues, Bayanov coined 
the words “hominology” and “hominologists" in the early 1970s to de¬ 
scribe the specific study of unknown hominoids and those who study 
them. Bayanov has recently published In the Footsteps of the Russian 
Snowman (1996) and America’s Bigfoot: Fact, Not Fiction — U.S. Evidence 
Verified in Russia (1997). 
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BEAST OF BODMIN MOOR 

One of the most popular subcategories of current cryptozoology, partic¬ 
ularly in Britain, is the investigation of what are known as Alien Big Cats, 
or ABCs. The word “Alien” here is meant to denote large felines that are 
“out of place,” rather than “extraterrestrial”—for instance, a common 
panther or leopard found somewhere that conventional zoology says it 
should not be. For lean Times coeditor Paul Sieveking reported that ABC 
sightings have recendy become the hottest topic of interest among the 
magazine’s British readers. Perhaps ABCs are popular because they are a 
more tangible quarry for British monster-hunters than American crea¬ 
tures like Bigfoot. And there are sightings aplenty. Around three hun¬ 
dred occurred in 1996 alone. 

In the early 1990s reports started to circulate of ABCs in and around 
Cornwall, in southwestern England. Bodmin Moor became a kind of 
nerve center of these sightings and reports of inexplicably slain livestock, 
and the alleged leopard-like felines of the region became known as the 
Beast of Bodmin Moor. Talk of dangerous wild cats led Great Britain’s 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food to conduct an official inves¬ 
tigation in 1995. The study’s findings, released on July 19, concluded 
that there was “no verifiable evidence” of exotic felines loose in Britain 
and that the mauled farm animals could have been attacked by common 
indigenous species. The report did concede, though, that “the investiga¬ 
tion could not prove that a ‘big cat’ is not present.” 

On July 24, less than a week after the government report, a boy un¬ 
covered a startling piece of evidence in Bodmin Moor. Fourteen-year-old 
Barney Lanyon-Jones, walking with his brothers by the River Fowey at 
the southern edge of the Moor, saw a strange-looking object bobbing in 
the river’s current. Barney thought it was an oddly shaped rock until he 
pulled it out of the water and discovered that it was a large cat skull. 
Measuring about four inches wide and seven inches long, the skull was 
missing its lower jaw but possessed two sharp, prominent teeth that sug¬ 
gested a leopard. The story hit the national press on July 31, a well-timed 
counterpoint to the official denial of ABC evidence in Bodmin Moor. 

The Lanyon-Jones family turned the skull over to London’s British 
Museum of Natural History for verification. Dr. Ian Bishop, the mu¬ 
seum’s assistant keeper of zoology, examined it and determined that it 
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was a genuine skull from a young male leopard. But he also found that 
the cat had not died in Britain. Bishop concluded that the skull had been 
imported as part of a leopard-skin rug. 

The back of the skull had been cleanly cut off in a way that is com¬ 
monly used to mount the head on a rug, and there was an egg case inside 
the skull that had been laid by a tropical cockroach that could not possi¬ 
bly be found in Britain’s climate. There were also fine cut marks on the 
skull, indicating that the flesh had been removed with a knife, and the 
skull had begun to decompose slightly only after a recent submersion in 
water. 

This was not the first time the skull from a mounted trophy had 
stirred confusion in the search for ABCs. In 1988, two teenage boys 
found a skull on Dartmoor that was never turned over for official study, 
but the witness testimony that the back of its skull was missing caused 
experts to suspect a rug-based origin. In 1993, the Natural History Mu¬ 
seum identified a large cat skull found in Exmoor as part of a work of 
taxidermy. Doug Richardson, assistant curator of mammals at London 
Zoo, has suggested that a prankster may be planting these skulls on the 
moors intending to mislead their discoverers. 

Sightings of the Beast of Bodmin Moor still continue. In October 
1997, officials from Newquay Zoo claimed to identify pawprints left in 
mud to the south of Bodmin Moor as the fresh tracks of a puma. Soon af¬ 
ter that discovery, a photograph allegedly of the Bodmin Beast material¬ 
ized, which seemed to show an adult female—and apparendy 
pregnant—puma. The photograph, never authenticated or conclusively 
debunked, remains controversial. 

BEAST OF 'BUSCO 

Churubusco (near Fort Wayne), Indiana, has been the home for almost 
sixty years of a legendary Giant Turde with the affectionate nickname 
Beast of ’Busco, or Oscar. The turtle allegedly lives in Falk Lake. Over 
the years many hunters have tried to catch it without success. ’Busco is 
said to have measured about four feet across the shell, and to weigh be¬ 
tween one hundred and five hundred pounds. A spate of sightings in 
1949 attracted national press attention. 

In his Natural Mysteries, Mark A. Hall takes note of reports of an¬ 
other Giant Turtle in Indiana. In July 1950, a surveyor for Lake County, 
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Samuel E. Brownsten, and farmer Henry “Potato King” Ewen were 
draining one of four swamps at Black Oak, near Hammond, to convert 
them to farmland. The two men made an opening into a culvert (thirty 
inches wide) into the Little Calumet River. Soon the drain was clogged 
with frogs and fish, and as the men tried to unplug it, they noticed some¬ 
thing bigger. It was approaching them, and when it got close enough, 
Brownsten reported, “We saw a turtle. Its head was as big as a human’s.” 

Ewen added: “It was too big to even get into the thirty-inch drain. I 
tried to help it. I pushed on its shell, but man, when I saw the size of that 
thing, I knew I didn’t want to tangle with it. It was as big as a beer 
barrel.” 

Hall speculates that the draining of swamps across the South and 
Midwest destroyed the habitat of many old, large turtles, forcing them to 
move closer and closer to human communities. While the reported sizes 
of the American mystery turtles sound extraordinary, they are well 
within the range of those associated with the alligator snapping turtle 
(Macrochelys temminicki). These giant turtles can measure up to two 
hundred pounds routinely, and one individual found in 1937, in Kansas 
in the Neosho River, weighed 403 pounds. 

BEAST OF GEVAUDAN 

In the mid-1760s the ravages of a large, ferocious animal sent panic 
through a mountainous area of south-central France known as Le 
Gevaudan. The creature was described in a contemporary account as 
“much higher than a wolf, low before, and his feet are armed with talons. 
His hair is reddish, his head large, and the muzzle of it is shaped like that 
of a greyhound; his ears are small and straight; his breast is wide and 
gray; his back streaked with black; his large mouth is provided with 
sharp teeth.” Thought by many terrified peasants to be a loup-garou 
(“werewolf”), it left the bloody remains of many men, women, and chil¬ 
dren in its wake. 

The panic began in June 1764 with the killings following in July. As 
the slaughter went on, the story spread that the creature could not be 
brought down by knife, lance, or bullet. Hunters reported shooting it at 
close range, only to watch it run away to reappear elsewhere soon after¬ 
ward. 

Eventually, King Louis XV sent a cavalry troop to the region. The 
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The Beast of Gevaudan is shown in an illustration made during the time of the mystery attacks. 
(FPL) 

soldiers observed the “beast of Gevaudan” on several occasions and 
managed to fire on it. Though it escaped each time, the depredations 
gradually stopped, and the soldiers, concluding that the animal had died 
of its wounds, departed. Soon, however, it was back. 

Lured by a big reward posted for the killing of the beast, hunters 
scoured the countryside. Some saw the creature and swore they had 
wounded it. Others killed any wolf that crossed their paths. Nothing 
seemed to work. As the panic spread, entire villages were abandoned. By 
now the episode had become an international sensation. The English pe¬ 
riodical St. James’s Chronicle was not alone in speculating that some 
“new Species” neither wolf nor tiger nor hyena had been set loose in the 
French provinces. 

By the time it was brought down, on the evening of June 19, 1767, 
the beast of Gevaudan had slain some sixty persons, many of them chil¬ 
dren who had been guarding their parents’ sheep flocks. The man who 
killed it, Jean Chastel, a member of a hunting party organized by the 
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Marquis d’Apcher, used silver bullets in the belief that the creature was 
a loup-garou. When the animal’s stomach was opened, it was found to 
contain a small child’s collar bone. 

The creature’s death caused understandable jubilation in the af¬ 
flicted peasant communities. The hunters who had run it down paraded 
its putrefying remains through the region for the next two weeks before 
delivering it to the royal court in Versailles. By this time it stank so badly 
that the king ordered it to be disposed of immediately. Buried in an un¬ 
known location, the remains have never been recovered, sparking more 
than two centuries of speculation about the creature’s identity. 

In 1960, after studying a notary report prepared by two surgeons 
who had examined the carcass in the 1700s, one authority determined 
that the creature’s teeth were purely wolflike. But during the summer of 
1997, discussion of the fur of the Beast of Gevaudan resurfaced. Franz 
Jullien, a taxidermist at the National Museum of Natural History in 
Paris, discovered that a stuffed specimen similar to the Beast of Gevau¬ 
dan that had been shot by Jean Chastel had been kept in the collections 
of the museum from 1766 to 1819. It had been definitely identified, a fact 
that all researchers had overlooked. It was a striped hyena {Hyaena 
hyaena). 

Novelist Henri Pourrat and naturalist Gerard Menatory had already 
proposed the hyena hypothesis, based on historical accounts, since An¬ 
toine Chastel (Jean Chastel’s son) reportedly possessed such an animal in 
his menagerie, a hypothesis now supported by a zoologist’s identifica¬ 
tion. While Jullien’s rediscovery must be congratulated, questions re¬ 
main about the role of the Chastels as creators of a false story involving 
an escaped hyena in order to cover the rumors of one of the Chastels be¬ 
ing a serial killer. 

BERGMAN’S BEAR 

Reports of a giant bear of Kamchatka, a “God Bear” in Russian folk tra¬ 
ditions, have circulated for centuries. In recent years, indeed, some sci¬ 
entific evidence has emerged to validate reports of a cryptic! known as 
Bergman’s Bear. 

In 1920 the Swedish zoologist Sten Bergman examined the skin of a 
giant, black-furred variety of the Kamchatka bear. Bergman, who spent 
two years studying Kamchatkan wildlife, wrote that the pelt “far sur- 
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passed” the size of any bearskin he had ever seen. Most notably, the 
black bear’s pelt was shorthaired, unlike the long coat of the normal 
Kamchatka bear. Bergman's 1936 paper also described a huge pawprint, 
14.5 inches by 10 inches and a report of an equally outsized skull. David 
Day, in his book Vanished Species, lists this animal, Ursus arctos piscator, 
as “Extinct, ca. 1920.” No specimens have been collected since Bergman 
wrote in 1936. The animal may well be extinct. 

On the other hand, it may not be. In Bears of the World (1988), Terry 
Domico observes that much of the Kamchatka Peninsula has long been 
closed off for military reasons. A former Soviet official who did have ac¬ 
cess to the area told Domico that the black giants were still reported. 
Domico also suggests the giants are a variant of the brown bear. Unfor¬ 
tunately, without a specimen this can be only conjecture. 

BESSIE 

For some time people have been reporting an unknown creature—later 
nicknamed South Bay Bessie or just plain Bessie—in Lake Erie. It is de¬ 
scribed as gray, snakelike, and thirty to forty feet long. Though sightings 
have been logged in recent years, the monster is known mostly from his¬ 
torical accounts. 

“For a number of years, vague stories about huge serpents have 
come with each recurring season from Dominion [Canadian] shores, 
and now, at last, the existence of these fierce monsters is verified and the 
fact so well established that it can no longer be questioned,” wrote a re¬ 
porter in the July 8, 1898, edition of the Daily Register of Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

The Lake Monster reported that year was able to live both on land 
and in water. It was a “fierce, ugly, coiling thing, call it a snake or what 
you will.” It was said to be twenty-five to thirty feet long and at least a foot 
in diameter. 

By 1912 the monster had become the source of local practical jokes. 
A Daily Register article published in the spring of that year recounts an 
encounter between Kelleys Island residents and a large “sea” monster that 
broke through a sheet of lake ice and headed for shore. Witnesses de¬ 
scribed a black object with a huge head, gaping mouth, and a row of 
teeth. The story’s last line read “April first,” its date of publication and 
the reason for the tale. 
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At other times the newspaper was at the receiving end of a hoax. The 
July 22, 1931, edition of the Register stated: “Sandusky was all agog 
Tuesday night because it was reported that the sea serpent, supposed to 
be in the waters of Sandusky Bay, had been captured.” A New York 
Times reporter who happened to be visiting the town that day picked up 
the story. As the story portrayed it, two vacationing men from Cincinnati 
saw the Sea Serpent while on a boat on Lake Erie. The two frightened 
men clubbed the animal into submission, brought it aboard, and placed 
it in a crate. 

Harold Madison, curator of the Cleveland Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, journeyed to Sandusky and pronounced the “sea serpent” an In¬ 
dian python. The two men quickly left town. Further investigation 
revealed that the men, one of whom had family ties in Sandusky, worked 
for a touring carnival. 

Still, stories of the monster persisted, either in spite or because of the 
hoaxes perpetrated in its name. Sightings were reported in 1960, 1969, 
1981, 1983, 1985, and 1989. A flurry of reports occurred in 1990, in¬ 
cluding a sighting by two Huron firefighters. 

By 1993 monster mania was in full swing. National media grabbed 
hold of the story. The Wall Street Journal took a cynical approach to the 
sightings. It ran an article, published on July 29, characterizing the ex¬ 
citement as a clever marketing ploy to draw tourists into the small town 
of Huron as they sped toward Cedar Point. 

Huron did take a particular interest in the beast, and the city soon 
produced a crop of pseudocryptozoologists and declared itself the Na¬ 
tional Live Capture and Control Center for the Lake Erie Monster. Tom 
Solberg of the Huron Lagoons Marina offered a $100,000 reward for the 
safe and unharmed capture of the beast. The reward has never been 
claimed. 

David Davies, a fisheries biologist for the Ohio Division of Wildlife, 
spends much of his time on the lake. “It’s probably something closely re¬ 
lated to a dinosaur. It looks like a brontosaurus, don’t you think?” he 
joked when a reporter asked him what the Lake Erie Monster could be. 

More seriously, Davies thinks the animal is a large specimen of the 
lake sturgeon. Lake sturgeon can grow to be 150 years old, exceed seven 
feet in length, and weigh more than three hundred pounds. 

Caviar comes from the eggs of sturgeon. The Sandusky lakeshore 
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was home to so many lake sturgeon in the 1800s that it was known as the 
caviar capital of North America. The sturgeon was fished nearly out of 
existence on Erie, but it is now making a comeback. In the summer of 
1998, a fisherman off New York’s Lake Erie coast caught a seven-foot, 
four-inch, 250-pound sturgeon. 

“They do look prehistoric,” Davies said. “In fact, they very much re¬ 
semble their prehistoric ancestors.” Where other fish have scales, the 
lake sturgeon has boney plates. The plates give the fish a reptilian, leath¬ 
ery look. The sturgeon is a bottom feeder, though it rises occasionally to 
the surface of the water. Its tail could conceivably be interpreted as the 
neck of a great sea monster when it rises over the water’s surface. Its fins 
could be imagined as its undulating body. 

Few reports of Bessie have been made since 1993. 

BIG BIRD 

The “Big Bird” that overflew the Rio Grande Valley in January 1976 got 
its name from the Sesame Street character. Witnesses described it as, 
however, less amiable than its television counterpart. Some called it 
“horrible looking.” It was at least five feet tall, with wings folded around 
its body and large red eyes on a “gorilla-like” face. While it may have 
been big, it hardly seemed a bird. 

When Alverico Guajardo of Brownsville, Texas, encountered it on 
the evening of January 7, 1976, he thought it looked something like a gi¬ 
ant bat. A week later, at Raymondville, Armando Grimaldo heard a 
“sound like the flapping of batlike wings and a funny kind of whistling.” 
Suddenly big claws gripped his back and ripped his shirt. The assailant 
was a flying creature with leathery skin. It had a monkey-like face, but 
unlike the creature reported by Guajardo, it had no beak. Grimaldo fled 
under a tree, and the creature flew away. 

Sightings like these arose out of murky folk traditions about a large 
evil bird that sometimes attacks people. During the Big Bird scare theo¬ 
rists ascribed the sightings to various conventional causes, such as great 
blue herons and pelicans. There is good reason to believe that at least 
some reports can be so explained, though they do not fit the profile for 
the more exotic sightings, like Guajardo’s or Grimaldo’s. 
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BIGFOOT 

Bigfoot is unquestionably North America’s biggest cryptozoological 
mystery. But we have had to learn to share it with the world; the name 
Bigfoot is applied to any hairy unknown hominoid reported today any¬ 
where around the globe. For our purposes, however, “Bigfoot” denotes 
those unknown hairy hominids reported in the Pacific Northwest of the 
United States and believed to leave large human-like footprints and to 
walk upright. 

But it was not always so, even in North America. The Canadian 
version of Bigfoot, called “Sasquatch,” has an even longer history. Ac¬ 
cording to researchers John Green and Ivan T. Sanderson, this 

Indian-sounding word was coined 
in the 1920s by J. W. Burns, a 
teacher who for years collected 
stories about wild, hairy giants 
from his Chehalis Indian friends. 
Burns combined several similar 
Native Canadians’ names for these 
creatures and created the word 
“Sasquatch.” In recent years, sci¬ 
entists and folklorists looking to 
bring respectability to the subject 
have been using that more sober- 
sounding name. But most North 
Americans still call these creatures 
“Bigfoot.” 

The first use of the now widely 
used label did not occur until a 
quiet, churchgoing construction 
worker named Jerry Crew ap¬ 
peared at a northern California 
newspaper office with the plaster 
cast of one of many large hominid footprints he had found in the mud in 
Bluff Creek Valley. His widely reprinted account—and photograph 
holding the massive footcast, which stretched across his upper torso— 
first appeared in the Humboldt Times, along with the word “Bigfoot,” on 
October 5, 1958. The story was written by the paper’s “RFD” columnist 



One contemporary interpretation of Bigfoot's 
likely appearance. (William M. Rebsamen) 
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and editor Andrew Genzoli, who introduced the word “Bigfoot,” as the 
road construction workers were calling this big-footed creature, to the 
outside world. 

The naming of Bigfoot was a significant cultural event. To deny this 
would be to ignore how intrinsic Bigfoot has become in global day-to- 
day living, as evidenced in scores of examples. Today Bigfoot can be seen 
used as a name for skateboards, pizza, big trucks, and other commercial 
products. Since the advent of Bigfoot, the word has made it easier for 
law-enforcement officers, media reporters, and the general public to ac¬ 
cept sightings of all kinds of unknown hairy hominoids. 

The classic Bigfoot of the Pacific Northwest is reported, in the most 
concentrated fashion, in the northern corner of the United States (north¬ 
ern California, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho) and far western Canada 
(British Columbia and Alberta), with lesser activity up through Canada 
into Alaska. In the vastness of these montane forests, the idea that an 
undiscovered, extraordinary primate could survive, albeit fantastic, is at 
least imaginable. 

Bigfoot is bulky and stocky, with an enormous barrel torso and a 
height, when mature, of six to nine feet. The creature has a small, 
pointed head, with no neck or forehead. Its eyes are small, round, and 
dark, and stare forward. The face is light in young, dark in older individ¬ 
uals. with a heavy brow ridge and a continuous upcurled fringe of hair 
on the brow ridge. The hair covering is shaggy. There is no difference be¬ 
tween body and head hair. All of it is relatively short, with darker colored 
hair at younger ages, moving into red-browns with some evidence of sil¬ 
ver at extreme maturity. The distinctive footprint, as the name implies, 
shows a track as left by a giant five-toed human foot. The average length 
is fourteen to sixteen inches long. When the first Bigfoot incidents, 
noted above, occurred in October 1958, the massive tracks in the mud 
near Bluff Creek, California, all measured sixteen inches long and were 
seven inches wide. 

Bigfoot is generally nocturnal and mostly solitary, although some 
sightings have reported family groups. From their calls it appears that 
they have no language. They emit high-pitched whistles, calls, animal¬ 
like screams, howls, "eeek-eeek-eeek," “sooka-sooka-sooka," “ugb-ugh- 
ugh," or “iihu-uhu-uhu." According to Sanderson and other chroniclers, 
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the creatures may on occasion kidnap human females (and, at least ac¬ 
cording to some folk traditions, males). 

Californian and Canadian Indians have many folktales that arguably 
refer to the Bigfoot and Sasquatch. Sanderson believed that the descrip¬ 
tion of the California hairy big man, oh-mab, closely matched those of 
Bigfoot. 

One of the most often told, most spectacular accounts is Albert Ost- 
man’s. Ostman, a British Columbia man, came forward in 1957 to re¬ 
count an incident that he said had taken place in 1924. While on a 
prospecting trip at the head of Toba Inlet, opposite Vancouver Island, he 
was gathered up one night inside his sleeping bag and after many miles 
dumped out, to discover that he was the captive of a family—adult male 
and female, juvenile male and female—of giant apelike creatures. Though 
they were friendly, they clearly did not want him to escape from their 
canyon home, and he managed to do so only after six days when the 
older male choked on Ostman’s snuff tobacco. Those who interviewed 
Ostman did not doubt his sincerity or sanity, and Sasquatch investiga¬ 
tor Green, biologist Sanderson, and Smithsonian anthropologist John 
Napier all separately wrote that his account was convincing and did not 
sound false. 

Late in the 1950s, Sanderson wrote two articles for Argosy, a men’s 
adventure magazine, calling Bigfoot “America’s Abominable Snow¬ 
man.” He caught the American imagination, and hundreds of people 
wrote him for more details. Sanderson followed up with his Abominable 
Snowmen: Legend Come to Life (1961), the first book to discuss Big- 
foot/Sasquatch in any comprehensive manner, and linked the North 
American reports with worldwide traditions of other hairy hominoids 
such as Almas and Yeti. 

Among those who went looking for Bigfoot after they read the first 
Argosy article was Roger Patterson, a rodeo rider and author of Do 
Abominable Snowmen of America Really Exist? (1966). Patterson’s 
searching paid off and he, along with companion Bob Gimlin, filmed the 
now famous Patterson Film of a large female Bigfoot on October 20, 
1967. 

Patterson died in 1972, swearing to the authenticity of both sighting 
and film. Gimlin, still alive, also sticks by the story. The first investigator 
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Bob Til inns (center) with Bruce Berryman (left) and Syl McCoy (right) examine a collection 
of the unknown hairy primate's footcasts. (John Green) 


on the site, Bob Titmus, found tracks corresponding exactly to the crea¬ 
ture’s route as depicted in the film and made casts of ten of them. 

Intriguingly, the two most historically significant Bigfoot incidents— 
Crew’s first finds in 1958 and the Patterson Film of 1967—took place 
near each other at Bluff Creek, California. The sets of footprints from 
both events show similar but not identical creatures were involved. Un¬ 
fortunately, as the years have seen copies of these two sets of prints mass- 
copied, hoaxers have employed plaster casts of these genuine tracks to 
create some confusing hoaxes throughout the United States and Canada. 

Most tracks of Pacific Northwest Bigfoot, however, show distinctive 
forensic features that to investigators indicate they are not fakes. The oc¬ 
currence of tracks in remote, seldom-traveled areas also argues against 
the hoax hypothesis. 

Other evidence consists of feces and hair samples associated either 
with sightings or with other indications of a Bigfoot’s recent passage. 
Some of these have been identified and linked with human beings or 
known animals. In a few cases the samples seemed to resist such identi¬ 
fication. In one analysis by a Tom Slick-sponsored Bigfoot expedition, 
fecal matter was found to contain parasites that were unknown, thus in¬ 
dicating they were from an unknown animal. 

If Bigfoot is out there, it is almost certainly a relative of ours. 
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Sanderson classified these creatures as Neo-Giants, giant unknown 
primates, an analysis echoed by Loren Coleman, Mark A. Hall, and 
Patrick Huyghe. (The truly huge Bigfoot is what researcher Hall calls 
True Giant.) Grover Krantz theorizes that Bigfoot is an example of a 
relict population of the long-extinct Ice Age giant apelike creature, Gi- 
gantopithecus. In Big Footprints (1992), Krantz argues that no new name 
is needed for Bigfoot, since the animal responsible for Bigfoot sightings 
is already known, though thought extinct. Krantz holds that “we in fact 
have footprints of Gigantopithecus blacki here in North America.” Big- 
footers, those currently hunting Bigfoot with guns and cameras, accept 
the Gigantopithecus argument because Krantz’s thoughts on the matter 
were widely disseminated in the 1980s and early 1990s. 

However, with the publication of a new field guide to Bigfoot and 
similar creatures by Loren Coleman and Patrick Huyghe, the idea that 
Bigfoot may be a man-sized hominid named Paranthropus is gaining new 
attention. The notion was first proposed in scientific journals in 1971, 
when anthropologically oriented cryptozoologist Gordon Strasenburgh 
wrote that Bigloot would be found to be related to Paranthropus robus- 
tus. He proposed the name Paranthropus eldurrelli to be specifically used 
for the Pacific Northwest Bigfoot. Because of the apparent sagittal crest 
of the Bigfoot in the Patterson film, this candidate is getting a new look. 
If its existence is ever proven—and nothing short of an actual specimen 
will satisfy most scientists—it would, at the very least, provide revolu¬ 
tionary insights into human evolution. 

All of these prehistoric fossil primates may have affinities to Bigfoot 
because of certain features, such as the overall size of Gigantopithecus 
and the body size and crests on the heads of Paranthropus. But until a 
body is scientifically examined, the riddle of Bigfoot will continue as one 
of cryptozoology’s biggest and most famous enigmas. 

BILLE, MATTHEW A. (1959- ) 

Editor of Exotic Zoology, Matthew A. Bille is also the author of Rumors 
of Existence (1995), on recent zoological discoveries (like the meg¬ 
amouth and the coelacanth) as well as various cryptids still unknown to 
science (such as mysterious whales, one of his specialties). Rumors of Ex¬ 
istence was his first book. He is working on a second book, on cryptoce- 
tology, the study of hidden or undiscovered whales. Most of his previous 
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Matthew A. Bills with a rare Cuban ground iguana. (Tricia Childers) 

publications have been articles and professional papers on space tech¬ 
nology. 

BLACK PANTHERS 

Animals called “Black Panthers” are reported throughout the world, as 
mystery felids, when they are seen in locations which they are not nor¬ 
mally said to inhabit. Technically, the known cats labeled black panthers 
that are seen in zoos, wildlife documentaries, and in their native habitat 
are actually black or melanistic leopards, or less frequently, black or 
melanistic jaguars. 

To confuse matters even further, “panther” is a term synonymous 
with mountain lion, puma, cougar, or painter; all denote the same ani¬ 
mal, a tawny (not a black) felid. No scientifically verified specimen of a 
black mountain lion is known to exist or is accepted by zoology. 

Melanistic mystery cats seen in the wilds of North America, however, 
are often called, popularly, Black Panthers and have been sighted for 
decades. These big black cats may be an undiscovered group of felids, 
the Pleistocene’s Panthera atrox, which are intelligent, behave aggres¬ 
sively, have a taste for livestock, and avoid human beings when possible. 
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Seen in places they should not he, mysterious Black Panthers have been reported throughout 
eastern North America. (Loren Coleman) 


The atrox males may have manes, and the females sometimes, perhaps 
often, are black. 


BLUE TIGER 

Harry R. Caldwell’s Blue Tiger caused a sensation when it was published 
in 1925, and seventy-five years later it has not entirely gone away. Cald¬ 
well, a big-game hunter and Methodist missionary to China, wrote of his 
close encounter with one of the blue cats mentioned in the title. The in¬ 
cident occurred in September 1910, in the Futsing region of Fujian 
Province, when his attention was directed to a blue object, which he at 
first took to be the blue in a man’s clothes. On second look he found that 
the blue was the body of the tiger. 

Caldwell described it this way: “The markings of the animal were 
marvelously beautiful. The ground color seemed a deep shade of mal- 
tese, changing into almost deep blue on the under parts. The stripes 
were well defined, and so far as I was able to make out similar to those of 
a tiger of the regular type.” 
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He tried to get a shot off, but two boys were in the line of fire. By the 
time he changed position, the tiger had slipped away. Caldwell said other 
sightings of the Blue Tiger were reported from the same region, but that 
was to be his only sighting of it. 

According to Bernard Heuvelmans, these large Blue Tigers have 
been “persistently” reported from China since the 1920s. Similar ac¬ 
counts of Black Tigers, which are also known only from sightings and 
not from any physical evidence, have been recorded from India, Java, 
Burma, and China since the 1800s. For example, in an 1889 issue of the 
journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, the famous naturalist C. T. 
Buckland reported that in March 1846, in the region around Chittagong, 
India, a Black Tiger killed a local man. It—or one very much like it—was 
killed with a poison arrow. When he went to examine the body, Buck- 
land found it, bloated and fly-infested, along the road near Tipperah, 
two miles from Chittagong. He took no skin or photographs, so all that 
is known of the matter is what he wrote about it. 

As recently as 1998, unknown black mystery cats were being re¬ 
ported in China. News accounts in late November related that black fe¬ 
lines were killing livestock in the Qinling Mountains in northwest 
China’s Shaanxi Province. Liu Shifeng, a professor of biology from 
Northwest China University, on his way to the Qinling Mountains to in¬ 
vestigate, said that if the mystery felids are proved real, they will consti¬ 
tute a major zoological discovery. In 1984, he told a reporter, a hunter 
informed him that he had killed a black-panther-like animal on the hill¬ 
side near his house in Taibai. 

Heuvelmans suggests that the color in Blue or Black Tigers may be 
caused by melanism. Because no official verdict exists and we know rel¬ 
atively little about the animals, these large cats remain cryptids. 

BONDEGEZOU 

For Western scientists this former cryptid’s story begins in the late 1980s, 
when Tim Flannery, a senior research scientist with the Australia Mu¬ 
seum in Sydney, received a photograph showing an unknown creature 
known locally as the hondegezou (“man of the forests”), from the Mauke 
Mountain Range of Irian Jaya, the Indonesian province of New Guinea. 
Flannery immediately recognized it as a young tree kangaroo. But it was 
not until May 1994, when he conducted a sponsored survey of the 
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wildlife of the region, that he realized the animal in the picture was new 
to zoology. 

Located in dense, mossy pine forest about ten thousand to eleven 
thousand feet up on the southern slopes of the Moni people’s homeland, 
the bondegezou is a boldly colored marsupial with a white star in the 
middle of its forehead, two white blazes across its black muzzle, a strik¬ 
ing white underbelly, and long black fur over its back and head. Males 
are around thirty inches tall and weigh about thirty pounds. The tail is 
the shortest for any kangaroo relative to body size, at twenty inches, and 
though adapted well for tree life, the bondegezou lives mostly on the 
ground. It descends from trees like a human being with hind legs first. 
When threatened, it puts its arms over its head, showing its white belly 
and sounding off at the same time with a whistle. 

While the Moni tribe, who revere it, do not kill it, apparently the 
neighboring Dani do. And it is from the Dani that Flannery received his 
first real evidence of the bondegezou, in the form of skins and assorted 
trophies. In June 1994, Flannery returned to the Australian Museum 
with “remnants” of five of the tree kangaroos, thus moving this cryptid 
known only to the local natives to the status of an accepted animal within 
Western zoology. Although a formal scientific journal description has yet 
to be submitted, Flannery and a group of Indonesian zoological museum 
researchers decided to release the announcement of the discovery to the 
press in July 1994. To date no bondegezou exists in captivity. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA SCIENTIFIC CRYPTOZOOLOGY CLUB 

Founded in 1989 by writer James A. Clark, marine biologist Paul 
LeBlond, and television documentarian John Kirk, the British Columbia 
Scientific Cryptozoology Club (BCSCC) is a broadly based membership 
of enthusiasts interested in the investigation of various animals as yet 
unidentified by science. It publishes a quarterly, CryptoNews. Kirk is its 
current president. 

The group holds that British Columbia produces more sightings 
and reports of unknown terrestrial and aquatic animals per capita than 
any other locale in the world. Unidentified animals have been reported 
in more than thirty lakes around the province, and sightings of 
Bigfoot/Sasquatch and a marine cryptid dubbed Caddy or Cadboro- 
saurus are legion. 
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Regular meetings are held in a variety of British Columbia cities, 
with special guest speakers well-versed in cryptozoology or allied fields 
holding the floor. The BCSCC is the annual joint-organizer, along with 
the Vancouver Sasquatch Society, Columbia Brewery, and the North 
American Science Institute, of the International Sasquatch Symposium 
held in various venues around the city of Vancouver, most recently on 
the University of British Columbia campus. 

Club members have participated in four expeditions to Okanagan 
Lake to obtain evidence for the existence of Ogopogo, a large aquatic 
animal said to resemble the Sea Serpent reported for centuries. Seven 
club members have sighted the creature on several occasions, and some 
interesting footage of the animal has been recorded on videotape. 
BCSCC Sasquatch investigation director Anthony Vanzuilekom has found 
a footprint as well as hairs that may belong to the enigmatic hominid. 

Postal Address: BCSCC 

c/o Suite 89, 6141 Willingdon Avenue 

Burnaby, British Columbia V5H 2T9 

Canada 

BROSNIE 

According to news reports that circulated in late 1996, residents of 
Benyok, 250 miles northwest of Moscow, had reported a Lake Monster 
for almost 150 years. It was, they claimed, a huge aquatic beast, Brosnie, 
which lived at the bottom of Lake Brosno and occasionally rose to the 
surface. 

In one incident in 1996, a family of tourists camping near the lake 
took a photograph after the seven-year-old son shouted that he had seen 
a dragon monster. Caravan-1, a newspaper in Tver, the nearest large 
community, published the picture—a panoramic view of the lake with an 
indistinct object floating in the foreground—and the story flourished in 
the Russian media. “It was big like this,” said a resident, identified as 
Tanya, as she sketched a snakelike head rising from th water with a large 
eye on its side. Curiosity-seekers flocked to the lake in hopes of catching 
a glimpse of the serpentine creature, estimated to be thirteen to sixteen 
feet long. 

Local people say that written reports attest to Lake Monster sightings 
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at Brosno dating back to 1854. Oral traditions suggest a monster in the 
lake even earlier than that. Russian zoologists, however, asserted that the 
photograph showed nothing more than a log. Brosnie, they stated, is a 
mere “fairy tale.” 

BUNYIP 

The Bunyip, a legendary, elusive, creature, figures in reports that range 
back in time into the oral folklore of the Aboriginal people of Australia 
and continue into the present day. Particularly intriguing reports have 
come from around Lake George and Lake Bathurst, both near the Aus¬ 
tralian Capital Territory, a place notorious for sightings of other cryptids 
such as Alien Big Cats, Yowie, and even the Queensland Tiger. Interest¬ 
ingly, Lake George and Lake Bathurst are sacred places to Aboriginal 
people of the area. 

What is a Bunyip? “Not an easy question to answer,” remarked cryp¬ 
tozoologist Bernard Heuvelmans in 1955 in On the Track of Unknown 
Animals. It is no simpler to find a solution almost half a century later. 
The word itself means “bogey” in Australia today and seems to have an 



An Australian aboriginal drawing of a Bunyip made in 1848. (FPL) 
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Aborigine origin meaning something like “devil” or “spirit.” Heuvel- 
mans thought it came from the word buynil, which Victorian-era Ab¬ 
origines used for their Supreme Being. Over time, European colonists 
used Bunyip to refer to any mysterious animal. But down through the 
years, the word “Bunyip” has mostly been employed to describe one 
cryptid that has been reported for more than two hundred years in Aus¬ 
tralia. Generally it has been described as a large, hairy, semi-aquatic crea¬ 
ture with the head of a horse. The body of the creature is generally not 
reported because sightings occur within rivers or lakes. Nevertheless, in 
some eyewitness encounters, a few good views of the creature have oc¬ 
curred, reports Charles Barrett, in his classic, The Bunyip (1946). 

During the 1800s, several close-up sightings of the Bunyip occurred 
in New South Wales. Lake George was the frequent location for many 
sightings of the Bunyip, especially in the 1830s. Nearby, early in April 
1872, a shepherd camped at Midgeon Lagoon saw a strange, fast¬ 
swimming beast, much larger than a retriever dog, covered with shining, 
long jet-black hair. It was tailless but had large ears. A Melbourne Zoo 
expedition of 1890 failed to capture a Bunyip frequently seen in the Eu- 
roa district near Victoria. Similar water monsters have been reported 
from Tasmania, and Heuvelmans mentions Bunyip sightings as recently 
as 1932, near the large hydroelectric dams there. 

The Oxford Companion to Australian Literature defines the Bunyip 
rather nicely as “a monster of Aboriginal mythology with a huge body 
covered with fur .. . said to live in swamps, lagoons and billabongs from 
which it emerges on moonlit nights to prey on humans, especially 
women and children.” Cryptozoologists find no basis in fact for the ag¬ 
gressive behavior traits the dictionary attributes to the Bunyip. 

BURU 

The Buru is a large, unknown monitor lizard thought by some to have 
lived in remote valleys of the Himalayas of Assam, a province in the 
northeastern corner of India. Reported routinely during the 1940s, Bu¬ 
ms allegedly looked, in most descriptions, something like twenty-foot 
aquatic versions of the Komodo dragon. Witnesses who heard them said 
they emitted hoarse, bellowing calls. 

In 1948 London’s Daily Mail dispatched the Buru Expedition to the 
Himalayas with the hope that it would return with physical evidence of 
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the animals. The expedition’s members included such notables as 
Charles Stonor, a professional zoologist, and Ralph Izzard, a journalist 
who would later write The Hunt for the Burn (1951). Though they failed 
to uncover any solid evidence for the creatures, they did hear enough tes¬ 
timony of earlier encounters to persuade Bernard Heuvelmans that 
these unidentified monitors may be only recently extinct. 

Heuvelmans points out that current sightings describe a similar re¬ 
gional beast, what the natives call a jhoor, from the Gir region of India. 
Other sightings of large, unknown monitor lizards are known in Bhutan, 
whose king claims to have seen one, as well as in Burma. 


c 

CADDY 

The waters off the Pacific Northwest coast of North America are said to 
be the home of a specific form of Sea Serpent, dubbed Cadborosaurus 
by Victoria, British Columbia, newspaper editor Archie Willis in the 
early 1930s. The large snakelike creature, now known more popularly as 
Caddy, has been seen from Alaska to Oregon, with most of the reported 
sightings occurring in the inland waters around Vancouver Island and 
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the northern Olympic Peninsula, especially in Cadboro Bay, near British 
Columbia’s capital city of Victoria. Sighted many times over the cen¬ 
turies, Caddy also figures in Aboriginal legend. In addition, some sug¬ 
gestive petroglyphs from Aboriginal sources seem to depict the animal. 

After years of study, Vancouver biologist Edward L. Bousfield and 
Paul H. LeBlond, a professor of oceanography at the University of 
British Columbia, put together a composite description of the creature 
based on numerous sightings. They found Caddy is basically fifteen to 
forty-five feet in length, serpentine, with flexibility in the vertical plane, 
having a horselike or camel-like head, a long neck, vertical humps or 
loops in the body, a pair of side flippers, spikes on a flukelike tail, and an 
ability to swim at speeds of forty knots. 

What is Caddy? Theories range from a descendant of the Jurassic 
giant sea reptiles to a type of the prehistoric, now supposedly extinct, 
ancient serpentine-shaped whale, the zeuglodon, to tourists drinking 
too much. The Pacific Northwest borders one of the deepest undersea 
trenches in the world, and the region has a rugged coastline, with infre¬ 
quently visited inlets and bays. 

Bousfield speculates that Caddy can breathe underwater like a turtle. 
Perhaps, he suspects, the females come to the shores of shallow estuaries 
to bear live young. More than three hundred sightings are known. There 
is also an apparently authentic report of a capture (and release) of an im¬ 
mature specimen. 

No evidence for Caddy, however, is as compelling as the so-called 
Naden Harbor carcass, named thusly after the location in British Co¬ 
lumbia where it was examined. Photographs survive of a unique speci¬ 
men that was pulled from the stomach of a whale in 1937. Records at the 
time tell of the “creature of repdlian appearance” being ten and a half 
feet long with a head like that of “a large dog with features of a horse and 
the turn-down nose of a camel.” In 1937, the matter of the Naden Har¬ 
bor “sea serpent carcass” was quickly quieted when a museum said it 
was nothing more than material from a premature baleen whale. Later 
scientists would question this suggestion, but by then the carcass had 
been thrown out. During the 1990s, Bousfield and LeBlond would point 
to this apparently misidentified sample from the stomach of a sperm 
whale as physical proof of Caddy’s existence. From their analysis of this 
evidence, Bousfield and LeBlond have classified the specimen as Cad- 
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borosaurus willsi. But since the discovery of the Naden Harbor carcass, 
no one has brought a dead Caddy in for further scientific examination. 

Nevertheless, sightings of Caddy do continue to occur almost every 
summer. One of the most recent took place on July 17,1998, when Hugh 
and Sally Campbell saw a sea monster in Saanich Inlet. 

“I’m a believer now,” Campbell told the Victoria, British Columbia, 
Times Colonist. He was boating with his wife and daughters as Cad- 
borosaurus rose from the calm waters at 5:30 P.M. “My wife saw the wa¬ 
ter moving and then saw this thing round and black. It was quite fat, 
more than a foot across. It has stepped fins on its back.” The Campbells 
were about halfway between the cement plant and Senanus Island, en 
route to spread their dead son’s ashes. 

The monster quickly disappeared, but five minutes later his daugh¬ 
ter pointed to “two heads.” When Campbell looked, he saw two dark 
objects like coils and then they disappeared. Farther up the inlet the wit¬ 
nesses heard a commotion on shore and a swooshing sound. 

“My wife is 100 percent sure of what she saw,” he said. “We have all 
seen other sea life and it was none of that. It wasn’t a seal or otter.” 

Bousfield links Caddy to Ogopogo, the frequently encountered 
cryptid of Lake Okanagan, British Columbia. Both animals are supposed 
to have a serpentine body with humps or coils, horselike head, flippers, 
and split tail—indications that they are related, in Bousfield’s view. The 
animal “has also been seen in nine different British Columbia lakes. The 
connection with Ogopogo is that where you find these sightings, you find 
sea-run salmon. If there are not as many sightings now, it could be that it 
is going into a low-ebb [population density] cycle the same as the salmon 
are. 

“It’s real, but it’s extremely rare and difficult to study,” says Bous¬ 
field. “The problem is all our information is from amateurs. We need the 
scientists to get involved.” 

CASSIE 

Just as an assortment of lake monsters have taken on the names Tessie, 
Bessie, and such to echo Nessie (the Loch Ness Monster), so, too, have 
a few members of the ocean-dwelling Sea Serpent tribe. Caddy off the 
coast of British Columbia and Chessie from the Chesapeake Bay are two 
of the more famous ones. A lesser-known sea monster is Cassie, the 
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Casco Bay Sea Serpent of Maine. Cassie is known from a growing body 
of reports dating back to the eighteenth century in the Northeast. 

As Bernard Heuvelmans remarks, most of the sightings for the hun¬ 
dred years between 1777 and 1877 • re in New England, with two- 
thirds of those off Maine (though it was the Massachusetts reports that 
attracted the most attention). Off Maine, in Broad Bay in 1751 and in 
Penobscot Bay in 1779, men fishing the Atlantic coastal shelf sighted sea 
serpents. During June and July 1818 others claimed to have seen a sea 
serpent in Portland Bay. Many sightings occurred off Woods Island, 
Maine, in the early 1900s. Eastport, Maine, hosted encounters in the late 
1930s and in 1940. 

Loren Coleman wrote the first article published about Cassie in 
Portland Monthly (May 1986). In it he related the experience of Com¬ 
mander Edward Preble, among others. After seeing the creature near 
Penobscot Bay in 1779, he rowed out toward the sea monster, ten feet of 
which was visible above the waterlin-*. When he got close enough, Pre¬ 
ble would state, he fired the bullets of his swivel gun at the monster. The 
only apparent effect was to cause Cassie to swim away even more rapidly. 

Coleman has interviewed Maine residents who saw Cassie as late as 
the 1950s. Few sightings have been reported in recent years. Possibly the 
noisy sea traffic has moved Cassie—as well as other animals, such as seals 
and dolphins—away from their former haunts, which were closer to the 
Maine shore, in Casco Bay. 

CHACOAN PECCARY 

This “rangy big pig,” as University of Connecticut biology professor 
Ralph M. Wetzel characterized his 1974 discovery, was a big surprise—a 
Pleistocene Epoch survivor of a species thought to have died out ten 
thousand years ago. The Chacoan peccary, a relative of pigs, boars, and 
warthogs, weighed in at more than one hundred pounds, the largest and 
most unusual of the three known peccaries. Wetzel found it in the wilds 
of Paraguay after interviewing the natives about a mysterious pig vari¬ 
ously called tagua, pagua, or cure’-buro (“donkey-pig”). Wetzel stated 
that it differed from other known peccaries by its larger size; longer ears, 
snout, and legs; and proportionately shorter tail. In 1975, Wetzel for¬ 
mally named the species Catagonus ivagneri, the Chacoan peccary or 
tagua. 
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Karl Shuker, in his book The Lost Ark, adds an ironic twist to the 
story: “Following its ‘official’ return to the land of the living, news 
emerged that for a number of years prior to this, and wholly unbe¬ 
knownst to science, its hide had routinely been used by New York furri¬ 
ers to trim hats and coats.” 

Today, the Chacoan peccary is known to exist in Paraguay, Ar¬ 
gentina, and Bolivia. Unfortunately, it has also become an endangered 
species. As often happens when species long thought to be extinct are re¬ 
discovered, this peccary may have been found only to be lost in the near 
future to habitat destruction and overhunting. 

CHAMBERS AFFAIR 

For years, a rumor has circulated that John Chambers, famed Academy 
Award-winning Hollywood special effects man, manufactured the suit 

allegedly worn by the ostensible 
Bigfoot pictured in the famed Pat¬ 
terson Film that spawned renewed 
interest in the creature. 

The controversy peaked in 
1997, on the thirtieth anniversary 
of the filming, when press accounts 
from around the world recycled 
this rumor without benefit of a per¬ 
sonal interview with Chambers. 
Typical of the headlines is one that 
appeared in London’s Sunday Tele¬ 
graph for October 19, 1997: “Hol¬ 
lywood admits to Bigfoot hoax.” 
The article reads in part: 

A piece of film, which for thirty years has been regarded as the 
most compelling evidence for the existence of Bigfoot, the North 
American “abominable snowman,” is a hoax, according to new 
claims. John Chambers, the man behind the Planet of the Apes 
films and the elder statesman of Hollywood’s “monster-makers,” 
has been named by a group of Hollywood makeup artists as the 
person who faked Bigfoot. 



Film director John Landis, who is in the 
Sasquatch suit, and John Chambers (right) 
discuss their 1972 Bigfoot movie. Schlock. 
(Bob Rickard) 
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In an interview with Scott Essman, an American journalist, 
the veteran Hollywood director John Landis .. . said: “That fa¬ 
mous piece of film of Bigfoot walking in the woods that was 
touted as the real thing was just a suit made by John Chambers.” 

He said he learned the information while working alongside Mr. 
Chambers on Beneath the Planet of the Apes in 1970. 

On October 26, 1997, California Bigfoot researcher Bobbie Short 
interviewed Chambers, living in seclusion in a Los Angeles nursing 
home. The makeup artist insisted he had no prior knowledge of Roger 
Patterson or Bob Gimlin before their claimed Bigfoot encounter on Oc¬ 
tober 20, 1967. He also denied having anything to do with creating the 
suit, and blamed the Hollywood rumor mill. Chambers went on to say 
that he was “good" but he “was not that good” to have fashioned any¬ 
thing nearly so convincing as the Bluff Creek Bigfoot. 

As stated in the article, the well-known movie director John Landis 
has claimed that Chambers not only made the Patterson suit but helped 
make the film. For just as long people have pointed to Landis as the one 
from whom they heard the story, not Chambers. But Chambers himself 
says the only Bigfoot he made was the “Burbank Bigfoot,” a large stone 
prop intended to imitate a real Bigfoot-like creature and used for a car¬ 
nival tour. 

CHAMP 

The Lake Champlain monster, or “Champ,” is credited with a long his¬ 
tory, which it may or may not deserve. 

In older articles about Champ, the claim is made that the first white 
man to see the Lake Champlain monster was the lake’s namesake, ex¬ 
plorer Samuel de Champlain, who in his journal entry for July 1609 
records an observation of a serpentine creature about twenty feet long, 
as thick as a barrel, and with a horselike head. Champlain wrote that the 
Indians called the animal a chaousarou. Today, most cryptozoologists 
think that what Champlain saw was a sturgeon. 

Between the time of Champlain’s sighting and the 1800s, there were 
no known reports of Champ sightings, perhaps because the area was 
sparsely settled until just before the War of 1812. Previously, the only 
Europeans in the Champlain Valley were mostly Jesuits and soldiers, and 
they left no stories of any missionary or military encounters with the 
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creature. By 1810, however, Champ reports began to come into the 
record, as 150,000 settlers looking for inexpensive land found their way 
to the lake. 

Lake Champlain is the largest body of water in the U.S. other than 
the Great Lakes, occupying portions of what is now Vermont and New 
York as well as the province of Quebec in Canada. It is almost 110 miles 
long and 13 miles wide, with a maximum depth of 400 feet. The surface 

area is 436 square miles. The ac¬ 
tion of ancient glaciers carved out 
the lake, and as the ice sheets re¬ 
treated, they left behind a finger of 
inland sea that at different times 
was connected to the ocean. Like 
Loch Ness in Scotland, Okanagan 
Lake in British Columbia, and 
scores of other deep, cold-water 
lakes in the northern temperate 
zone, Lake Champlain appears to 
be an ideal home for monsters. 

The early inhabitants came to 
believe that the lake was the resi¬ 
dence of a monster of its very own. 
Accounts of the time, published in the Plattsburgh (N.Y.) Republican, tell 
of how, in 1819, pioneers were alarmed by a beast as it stuck its head 
above the surface of Bulwagga Bay, near what is now Port Henry, New 
York. Between the arrival of the steamboat, around 1870, and 1900, ac¬ 
cording to one historian, the lake’s creature was reported on at least 
twenty occasions. In all but two instances the monster was seen by a 
number of people of “unimpeachable character,” according to news ac¬ 
counts. 

On August 30,1878, for example, as the yacht Rob Roy lay becalmed 
off Button Bay Island, the boat’s party of six saw a large monster swim¬ 
ming rapidly by, its head occasionally projecting through the “smooth as 
glass” surface of the water. On November 5, 1879, three University of 
Burlington students saw the monster—fifteen feet of it visible above the 
water—travel gracefully from Appletree Point, near Burlington, around 
Rock Dunder, and head for Essex. On July 9, 1887, the creature made a 



Sandy Mansi at Lake Champlain, the home of 
Champ. (Loren Coleman) 
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spectacular appearance as a group of East Charlotte, Vermont, picnick¬ 
ers saw it come around a bend, its flat snakelike head poking above the 
water, and make straight toward them. As it grew closer at a terrific 
speed, some witnesses screamed, and the monster whirled to the right 
and disappeared under the waves. On August 4, 1892, the American 
Canoe Association’s annual outing, at Willsborough, New York, was 
abruptly ended when the monster surfaced near their gathering, and ca¬ 
noeists scattered in panic. During this “monster scare” of 1870 to 1900, 
P. T. Barnum offered $50,000 for the “Champlain Sea Serpent” carcass, 
which no one was able to produce. 

In 1915, according to a New York Times account, observers viewed 
the monster as it was stranded in the shallows at the entrance of Bul- 
wagga Bay near the Crown Point fortifications. The animal, said to be 
forty feet long, lashed the waters trying to escape, eventually releasing it¬ 
self. It swam for the Vermont side, to sink “submarine fashion, leaving a 
wake which was well defined on the glassy surface of the lake.” 

The next series of monster sightings occurred in the 1930s and 
1940s. One especially close encounter was experienced by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Langlois, while fishing in their motorboat off Rouses Point, New 
York, in August 1939, when the monster headed for them and the cou¬ 
ple hastily veered to avoid being hit. As they fled for shore, the monster 
disappeared below the lake’s surface. In 1943, Charles Weston watched 
through binoculars as a large animal churned up the water off Rouses 
Point. In 1945, a Winooski, Vermont, woman aboard the S.S. Ticon- 
deroga related how she and other passengers witnessing a bridge dedica¬ 
tion saw the beast raise its head from the water nearby. 

Through the 1950s, 1960s, and early 1970s, sightings of the Lake 
Champlain monster were either infrequent or infrequently reported. But 
all that changed with the arrival in the early 1970s of Joseph Zarzynski, a 
dynamic investigator, lecturer, and social science instructor at a junior 
high school in Saratoga Springs, New York. He organized the Lake 
Champlain Phenomena Investigation and made the search for Champ 
his life’s passion. Zarzynski’s no-nonsense approach to monster hunting 
meant that those who for years had been ridiculed because they saw 
something “strange” in the lake now had a sympathetic ear. 

The towering, six-foot-six Zarzynski’s friendly manner and confident 
style made him one of the most trusted cryptozoologists of the 1970s and 
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ir';. Zarzynski also talked with the scores of witnesses who have seen 
Champ. Among them was Sandra Mansi, a thirty-four-year-old tinsmith 
and amateur photographer with no previous exposure to cryptozoologi- 
cal controversies. She produced what Zarzynski calls “the single most 
impressive piece of evidence” for Champ. Without Zarzynski, Mansi’s 
incredible photo of Champ might have never been made public. 

Mansi’s adventure began on July 5, 1977, as she, her husband-to-be, 
and her two children were picnicking and sightseeing along the Vermont 
side of Lake Champlain, north of St. Albans. The group decided to get a 
closer look at the lake and cut across a farm field. The day was bright and 
sunny. 

As she sat there, watching her children play in the water, Mansi no¬ 
ticed an object near the middle of the lake. At first, she took it to be a 
large fish, then the hand of a diver surfacing, but eventually she realized 
it was the grayish-brown head and long snakclike neck of a creature 
breaking the lake’s surface. The thing’s head seemed to be twisting 
around, scanning the countryside. Though frightened, she rushed to get 
her Kodak Instamatic camera from her car, and snapped one shot of the 
beast. Once the photograph was taken, she grabbed the children and 
fled the scene. 

Fearful of the jokes and ridicule she might be subjected to, Mansi 
hid the picture for three years. Finally, encouraged by friends and the 
growing interest in Champ promoted by Zarzynski and his investigation, 
Mansi, now living in Winchester, New Hampshire, produced the photo¬ 
graph for scrutiny by some academic types allegedly interested in the 
monster who had approached her. The fact that Mansi had lost the neg¬ 
ative, and had never known the exact location of the sighting, led to 
some difficult moments, until Mansi was introduced to Zarzynski. 

After interviewing Mansi, Zarzynski contacted other figures in the 
field of cryptozoology to help him evaluate her evidence. Roy Mackal, a 
University of Chic .go zoologist famed for his Loch Ness Monster work, 
and J. Richard Greenwell and B. Roy Frieden, both of the University of 
Arizona, examined Mansi’s photograph and subjected it to computer 
tests. According to Frieden, a professor of optical sciences, no evidence 
of a montage or superimposition could be found. Greenwell and Mackal 
were similarly convinced that Mansi had a picture of an unknown ani¬ 
mate object in the lake. Greenwell was convinced that the object in 
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Mansi’s photo was a plesiosaur, an extinct marine reptile, like the ones he 
believes to be responsible for Loch Ness Monsters. Mackal, on the other 
hand, speculated that the creature—in common with other Lake Mon¬ 
sters—was a zeuglodon, a primitive whale generally thought to have be¬ 
come extinct 20 million years ago. 

Zarzynski has ceased active involvement in the investigation of what 
he used to call “the Champ animals.” Today he devotes his spare mo¬ 
ments to the search for shipwrecks. The work at Lake Champlain during 
the 1990s is largely in the hands of Dennis Jay Hall, the director of 
Champ Quest. 

CHUCHUNAA 

Chuchunaa (“Wildmen") is a western Siberian name for a specific type of 
unknown hairy hominid which may now be extinct. Anthropologist 
Myra Shackley, who calls the creature the “Siberian Snowman,” writes 
that they are most frequently reported by the Tungus and Yakuts, the lo¬ 
cal nomadic peoples. The Chuchunaa are shy but not entirely retiring; 
they have been known to throw dogs about when bothered. The 
Chuchunaa are notable for being among the few unknown hairy hom- 
inids said to wear clothing, perhaps as an adaptation to the severe tem¬ 
peratures where they live. Reported to be seven feet tall and necldess, 
they are restricted regionally to Siberia. 

As with any unknown hairy hominid, regionalized names are given 
to these creatures. One local Chuchunaa was given the pet name 
“Mecheny” (“The Marked One”) because it appeared at the edge of a 
forest often enough for the locals to see that it had a distinctive white 
forearm on a body of darker hair. Another name for the Chuchunaa is 
Mirygdy (“Broad-Shoulders”) because the Chuchunaa have wide shoul¬ 
ders on a relatively narrow body. They allegedly raid barns and other 
dwellings. Significantly, another name for the Chuchunaa of southeast¬ 
ern Siberia is “Mulen” (a Tungus word for “Bandit”). 

The Chuchunaa issue was taken seriously in the Soviet Union as 
early as 1928, when search parties were dispatched to gather information 
on them. The following year, a formal report on the Chuchunaa was pre¬ 
sented to the Commission for the Discovery and Study of Antiquarian 
Curiosities attached to the Western Siberian section of the Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society. The report recommended that detailed investigations 
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and systematic studies occur before the Chuchunaa became extinct. In 
1933, Professor P. Dravert called upon the government to abolish the 
hunting of these “people” on the grounds that all people of the U.S.S.R. 
deserved equal protection. But little was done. Surveys were conducted 
in the 1950s, but by the time geologist Vladimir Pushkarev conducted 
research in Siberia in the 1970s, the Chuchunaa appeared to have be¬ 
come extinct, or nearly so. 

Mark A. Hall has pointed out that in their habits and body type the 
Chuchunaa resemble other localized unknown hominids in Canada and 
elsewhere. Loren Coleman theorizes that the Chuchunaa-Mecheny- 
Mirygdy-Mulen are one form of what he calls the Marked Hominids, a 
class of unknown hairy bipeds exhibiting body hair colors that are 
piebald, two-tone, or albino in high numbers. According to Coleman’s 
analysis, these large creatures live mostly in the northern wilderness and 
near subpolar areas. Shackley holds that the Chuchunaa are recently ex¬ 
tinct or surviving Neandertals. In separate writings Hall and Coleman 
dispute this view, arguing that in addition to having vastly different be¬ 
havioral traits, Neandertals were never more than five and a half feet tall, 
while the shortest mature Chuchunaa are reported to be a foot taller. 

CHUPACABRAS 

The single most notable cryptozoological phenomenon of the past 
decade is undoubtedly the clntpacabras (“Goatsucker”) of Hispanic 
America. The legend of this livestock-slaughtering monster was born in 
small villages in Puerto Rico in 1995 and quickly spread to Mexico and 
Hispanic communities in the United States, on its way to becoming a 
worldwide sensation like no unexplained creature since the Bigfoot of 
the late 1950s and 1960s. 

In March 1995, carcasses of goats, chickens, and other small farm 
animals, seemingly devoid of blood, began to be found near the Puerto 
Rican towns of Morovis and Orocovis. In September came the first sight¬ 
ings of an animal said to combine the features of a kangaroo, a gargoyle, 
and the gray alien of abduction lore. It was said to be hairy, about four 
feet tall, with a large, round head, a lipless mouth, sharp fangs, and huge, 
lidless red eyes. Its body was small, with thin, clawed, seemingly webbed 
arms with muscular hind legs. The hairy creature also had a series of 
pointy spikes running from the top of its head down its backbone. In- 
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vestigator Jorge Martin drew a widely circulated sketch based on these 
descriptions. Local media repeated its widely popular name, “Chu- 
pacabras,” in many stories. 

Sightings and slain livestock continued to be reported in parts of 
Puerto Rico throughout the fall of 1995. In March 1996, a segment on the 
Chupacabras appeared on the TV 
talk show Christina, the Spanish- 
language Univision network’s pop¬ 
ular counterpart to Oprah Winfrey. 

The media attention from this ex¬ 
posure appears to have caused the 
migration of Chupamania into 
Mexico and the United States. 

As media observer Donald 
Trull has noted, whatever else it 
may or may not be, Chupacabras 
represents folklore in the modern 
age of electronic telecommunica¬ 
tions. Once it took centuries for a 
legend like the Abominable Snow¬ 
man to be disseminated through 
generations. The stories told now 
are similar; what has changed is 
the speed at which word of mouth 
travels. 

Hispanic television and radio 
reports ignited the Chupacabras 
phenomenon, but more significantly, the Chupacabras is the first mon¬ 
ster, as Trull points out, that the Internet can call its own. In 1995, the In¬ 
ternet was gaining a powerful foothold, and the Chupacabras was ideal 
for the medium. Martin's celebrated Chupacabras sketch was flashed in¬ 
stantly to a “global network of weirdness-watchers,” Trull discovered. 
Meantime, Hispanic-oriented information sources eagerly spread 
Chupacabras tales. This generated a one-two punch of underground 
publicity, bridging two cultures, and the Chupacabras phenomenon was 
in full flower before the mass media even knew what it was. 

As Trull notes on his Parascope website: 





This drawing of the Chupacabras represents 
features described by most witnesses. (Scott 
Corralcs) 
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At the height of the craze, there were probably a couple dozen 
Chupacabras or “Goatsucker Home Pages” on the Internet. 
Some of them are still around today, including one at Princeton 
University that may legitimately be the original Goatsucker site. 

The web site of sensational radio host Art Bell posted an alleged 
photograph of a living Chupacabras, depicting a ridiculous crea¬ 
ture later exposed as a statue from a museum exhibit. The photo 
nonetheless became a major touchstone of Chupa lore, fueling 
American interest in the creature. 

North American-based Hispanic cryptozoologist Scott Corrales, 
nevertheless, gathered and investigated Chupacabras reports in a level¬ 
headed fashion, despite the media and Internet hysteria. Corrales points 
out that the modern reports really began in 1974, and Chupacabras folk¬ 
lore dates back to Taino Indian tales of the Maboya. The first major 
American sighting of the Chupacabras took place in March 1996 in Mi¬ 
ami, followed by others in Texas, Arizona, and other North American lo¬ 
cations. Chupacabras “sightings” have decreased in frequency since 
1996, though the occasional report still surfaces from time to time. 

International Society of Cryptozoology’s Richard Greenwell feels 
that the Chupacabras folklore may comprise mixed traditions about sev¬ 
eral cryptids. Other cryptozoologists sense there may be one underlying 
unknown cryptid linked to some of the original Puerto Rican reports on 
Chupacabras and related Merbeing traditions. 


CLARK, EUGENIE (1 930- ) 

Eugenie Clark serves on the board of directors of the International So¬ 
ciety of Cryptozoology. A famous diver and scientist, she has explored 
the underwater world of many seas and has been popularized through a 
series of Scholastic paperback young-adult books, including Shark Lady: 
The True Story of Eugenie Clark; Further Adventures of Shark Lady Euge¬ 
nie Clark; and The Desert Beneath the Sea, written with her frequent div¬ 
ing companion Ann McGovern. Clark’s life is an interesting one: she has 
been married six times and is a seasoned world traveler. Clark’s many ad¬ 
ventures include diving into caves in Mexico to study “sleeping” sharks, 
discovering a Red Sea fish that keeps big sharks away, and proving that 
sharks have intelligence and good memory. 
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Clark is a professor emerita and senior research scientist in the De¬ 
partment of Zoology at the University of Maryland. An ichthyologist 
who began her studies on the behavior and reproductive isolating mech¬ 
anisms of freshwater aquarium fish, Clark later combined her love for 
diving with the study of marine fish: first hard-hat diving and snorkeling, 
now using scuba and submersibles. Clark has studied shark behavior in 
the deep sea from submersibles at depths of one thousand to twelve 
thousand feet. Throughout the 1990s, she conducted seventy-one dives off 
Grand Cayman, Bermuda, the Bahamas, California, and Japan to study 
the behavior, movements, and population density of large deep-sea fish. 

Clark has a decades-long involvement with cryptozoology. She main¬ 
tains a passionate interest in discoveries of new species of fish. As re¬ 
cently as 1993, she published her discovery of Helcogramma vulcana, a 
new triple-fin fish from the Banda Sea, Indonesia. In 1996, according to 
cryptozoologist Ben Roesch, Clark gave an excellent slide lecture 
throughout Canada, entitled “Sea Monsters and Other Mysteries of the 
Deep,” in which she discussed a New Zealand 1977 “sea monster” car¬ 
cass (found to be a rotten basking shark), weird octopuses from the 
depths, whale sharks, and reports of possible new “cookie-cutter” sharks 
from subarctic waters. For many years through 1997, Clark taught a 
course on “Sea Monsters and Deep-Sea Sharks” at the University of 
Maryland. Margery Facklam has written a biography, Eugenie Clark and 
the Sleeping Sharks. 

CLARK, JAMES ALEXANDER (1960-1989) 

Jim Clark, one of British Columbia’s foremost cryptozoological re¬ 
searchers, amassed perhaps the largest collection of sighting reports and 
papers on a variety of cryptids in that province. Along with Paul 
LeBlond and later John Kirk, Clark founded the British Columbia 
Scientific Cryptozoology Club (BCSCC) in May 1989. Thanks to Clark’s 
vision, the BCSCC is today the second-largest and most active cryptozo¬ 
ological organization in the world. 

Clark proved he was particularly adept at finding long-forgotten 
sighting accounts in a variety of newspaper archives in British Columbia 
as well as in other provinces. Although he was primarily involved in 
deskbound research, he also ventured into fieldwork in search of cryptids. 

It was on such a fieldwork exercise in July 1989 that Clark fulfilled a 
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long-standing dream: he saw an unknown animal. On an expedition with 
other members of the BCSCC, Clark and his colleagues sighted Ogo- 
pogo, the monster of Okanagan Lake, just a few hundred feet offshore 
from the beach at Peach Orchard, Summerland, British Columbia. The 
thirty-five-foot multihumped animal remained in the view of Clark and 
his team for approximately one minute before submerging to avoid two 
oncoming motorboats. 

Several weeks after this sighting, Clark and his wife, Barbara, re¬ 
solved to relocate from their home in Coquitlam to Kelowna on the 
shores of Okanagan Lake, in a bid to spend more time researching and, 
if they were lucky, observing Ogopogo. Unfortunately, just two weeks af¬ 
ter settling into their new locale, Jim Clark suffered a heart attack 
brought on by a liver problem. He died in September 1989. 

Since then, the Jim Clark Memorial Prize commemorating his dedi¬ 
cation and achievements has been instituted by the BCSCC for ele¬ 
mentary schoolchildren in British Columbia. Students are invited to 
submit projects dealing with cryptozoological animals for assessment by 
a BCSCC panel, and the winner receives a cash prize for his or her ef¬ 
forts. Since the prize was created in 1989, there have been winners every 
year. 

CLARK, RAMONA (1932-1997) 

Ramona Clark was one of the earliest investigators of accounts in the 
southern U.S. of unknown hairy anthropoids called the Skunk Ape. 
Working from her home in Brooksville, Florida, she participated in a 
number of research projects focused on the chimpanzee-sized, apelike 
primates, which were reported in central and south Florida in especially 
high numbers during the 1970s. 

Clark was an early member of L. Frank Hudson and Gordon R. 
Prescott’s Yeti Research Society, which—its name notwithstanding— 
was centered in her home state and concerned only with Skunk Ape 
reports. She later broke with the group. Even so, her work continued 
through fieldwork and newsletter articles. When the noted Bigfoot/ 
Sasquatch researcher John Green interviewed Clark in Florida, he 
found her to be a knowledgeable investigator who had seen the creatures 
on a few occasions. She had also examined their tracks from time to time. 

She eventually married her longtime “Yeti”-hunting partner, Duane 
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Hibner, and moved as near as they could to the concentrated sightings 
taking place in Brooksville in the 1970s. 

Clark died on December 19, 1997. 

COELACANTH 

The coelacanth (Latimeria chalumnae ) is the darling of cryptozoology. Its 
story demonstrates that unknown, undiscovered, or at least long- 
thought-extinct animals can still be found. 

The coelacanth, a lobe-finned fish, first appeared during the Devo¬ 
nian period, some 350 million years ago. Its body varies from bright blue 
to brownish in color and produces large amounts of oil and slime. Fos¬ 
sils found in many parts of the world indicate that during the coela¬ 
canth’s long history, various types inhabited lakes, swamps, inland seas, 
and oceans. Before 1938 paleontologists thought that the coelacanth had 
become extinct about 65 million years ago, when the dinosaurs disap¬ 
peared. 

The first '‘modern" coelacanth was a five-foot-long, 127-pound, 
large-scaled blue fish brought up in a net off South Africa by Captain 



A few coelacanths are displayed in natural history museums around the world, like this one in 
Chicago's Field Museum. (Loren Coleman) 
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Hendrick Goosen, of the trawler Nerine, who was fishing the coastal wa¬ 
ters of the Indian Ocean, near Cape Town, South Africa. On December 
23, 1938, Goosen took his catch to a local fish market, and called Mar¬ 
jorie Courtenay-Latimer, curator and taxidermist at the East London 
Museum, northeast of Cape Town, to examine his haul, as she often did, 
looking for any unusual specimens for her collection. Courtenay-Latimer 
wished the crew a happy holiday and was about to leave when she saw a 
blue fin, and she revealed from under a pile “the most beautiful fish I 
had ever seen, five feet long, and a pale mauve blue with iridescent silver 
markings.” She talked a taxi driver into taking the smelly fish back 
with her to the museum, and there identified it as a coelacanth, later con¬ 
firming her find with the leading South African ichthyologist Professor 
J. L. B, Smith of Rhodes University, Grahamstown, some fifty miles 
south of East London. Meanwhile, Courtenay-Latimer’s museum direc¬ 
tor in East London was less impressed with the find. He rejected the fish 
as a common grouper. Smith, who was on Christmas holiday, was not 
able to confirm it was a coelacanth until after a taxidermist had thrown 
away all of the important internal organs to mount what would turn out 
to be the “catch of the century.” 

But the story of the coelacanth’s “discovery” does not end there. 
With no interna] organs left from the East London specimen, many ques¬ 
tions remained unanswered. Smith was obsessed with finding a second 
intact specimen. Finally, on December 21, 1952, fourteen years after the 
discovery of the first living coelacanth, lightning would strike again while 
Smith was on another Christmas holiday. Captain Eric Hunt, a relocated 
British fisherman who had attended one of Smith’s coelacanth lectures 
and had also become obsessed with locating another coelacanth, was re¬ 
turning to the port ol Mutsamudu on the Comoros island of Anjouan, 
off the coast of Mozambique, when he was approached by Ahamadi Ab¬ 
dallah, a Comorian who was carrying a hefty bundle. Abdallah had 
pulled in by hand what the locals called a gombessa, a large fish that 
turned up on the Comorian lines now and then. The second coelacanth 
had finally been found. 

Years later, ichthyologists were shocked to learn that the local 
islanders had been catching and eating these “living fossils” for genera¬ 
tions. Since then more than two hundred individual fish from the Co¬ 
moros have been caught and studied. Most natural history museums 
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have a mounted specimen on exhibit. Up-to-date news on this now en¬ 
dangered fish species can be found at coelacanth researcher Jerome F. 
Hamlin’s website: http://www.dinofish.com 

Four years after the “discovery” of the second coelacanth, Hunt dis¬ 
appeared at sea after his schooner ran aground on the reefs of the Geyser 
Bank between the Comoros and Madagascar. He was never found. 
Smith wrote his account of the coelacanth story in the now classic Old 
Fourlegs, first published in 1956. Smith died in 1968. Captain Hendrick 
Goosen passed away in 1988, just after the fiftieth anniversary of the 
“discovery" of the coelacanth. And Marjorie Courtenay-Latimer was 
alive and well and still living in East London as of 1998, the lone survivor 
of the coelacanth story. 

Intriguingly, this fossil fish is back in the news with a “second” re¬ 
discovery in Indonesia, by marine biologist Mark Erdmann and his wife, 
Arnaz Mehta, a nature guide, in 1997-98 (see Indonesian coelacanths). 

French coelacanth chronicler Michel Raynal, who had predicted 
that the fish would be found in Indonesian waters, thinks more discov¬ 
eries of the fish in unexpected locales will occur in the future. He writes 
that “there is a tantalizing possibility that an unknown coelacanth is lurk¬ 
ing off the coasts of Australia.” There are also reports of other coela¬ 
canth populations from around the world, reportedly as far away from 
the Comoros as the Gulf of Mexico. 

COLEMAN, LOREN (1947- ) 

Loren Coleman was born in Norfolk, Virginia, but moved when he was 
three months old to Decatur. Illinois, where he spent most of his youth, 
the son of a professional firefighter. Coleman grew up interested in ani¬ 
mals, nature mysteries, zoological parks, and the exploration of wild 
places. As a boy, he kept a large home zoo of native species of reptiles 
and mammals. 

In March 1960, after watching a television broadcast of a film (Half 
Human) about Yeti, Coleman got passionately interested in researching 
the reality of the Abominable Snowman. He soon began to investigate 
midwestern anthropoid reports in the field. He commenced what would 
be a series of correspondence with Ivan T. Sanderson and Bernard 
Heuvelmans, who would become his researcher mentors. In 1962 Cole- 




The author holds a Bigfoot foot cast taken during the (959 Tom Slick-sponsored investigative 
trip to Bluff Creek, California. (David Parnes) 

man found a series of apelike footprints in south-central Illinois and 
heard a remarkable primate screech in another part of the state. 

He researched, through newspaper archives, many forgotten ac¬ 
counts of American Thunderbirds, Black Panthers, and Napes (North 
American Apes). Before his twentieth birthday he was interviewing eye¬ 
witnesses and participating in expeditions throughout North America. 

Coleman’s undergraduate educational choice of Southern Illinois 
University-Carbondale was based on his wish to be closer to the swampy 
bottomlands’ folklore and reports of unknown apes. Working his way 
through school, he obtained his degree in anthropology with a minor in 
zoology and years later would fine-tune his interviewing and psychologi¬ 
cal analytic skills with a postgraduate degree in psychiatric social work and 
doctoral-level work in social anthropology, sociology, and family violence. 

Since the Yeti caught his interest in 1960, Coleman has been investi¬ 
gating cryptozoological evidence and folklore, leading him to research 
mysterious panther sightings and reports of unknown apes and Bigfoot 
throughout North America. He has traveled to forty-five states and 
throughout Canada, Mexico, and the Virgin Islands speaking with wit- 
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nesses and joining other researchers in the search for everything from 
Lake Monsters to Skunk Apes. Coleman has been picked to be the cryp¬ 
tozoologist for the 1999 Nessa Project’s submarine search for Scotland’s 
Loch Ness Monsters. He has worked with four generations of cryptozo¬ 
ologists, creating strong intellectual bonds with several researchers and 
writers, including especially Mark A. Hall, Patrick Huyghe, and Jerome 
Clark. 

Coleman is an honorary member of cryptozoological organizations 
like the British Columbia Scientific Cryptozoology Club, and he is a life 
member of the International Society of Cryptozoology. He was an early 
supporter of local cryptozoological efforts, as well as, for example, sug¬ 
gesting to Sanderson that he should create an international organization 
(which became the Society for the Investigation of the Unexplained). 

Coleman, after years of fieldwork and bibliographic research, has 
written books and more than two hundred articles on the subject, has 
appeared frequently on radio and television programs, and has lectured 
from Idaho to London. He has been both on- and off-camera consultant 
to NBC-TV’s Unsolved Mysteries, A&E’s Ancient Mysteries, the History 
Channel’s In Search of History, the Discovery Channel’s Into the Un¬ 
known, and other documentary programs. Strange Magazine carried his 
regular column, “The Cryptozoo News,” for several years. He con¬ 
tributes a regular cryptozoology column, “On the Trail,” to the London- 
based Fortean Times, and “Mysterious World” to St. Paul-based national 
magazine Fate. 

Coleman’s first articles were published in 1969. He went on to write 
two books with Jerome Clark (The Unidentified [1975] and Creatures of 
the Outer Edge [1978], both published by Warner). In the 1980s, Cole¬ 
man wrote Mysterious America (1983), Curious Encounters (1985), and 
Tom Slick and the Search for the Yeti (1989), for Faber and Faber. Cole¬ 
man’s 1999 field guide, with Patrick Huyghe, is The Field Guide to Big- 
foot, Yeti, and Other Mystery Primates Worldwide (Avon Books). 

On October 20, 1997, on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the reported filming of a Californian Sasquatch, Coleman was among the 
first ten inductees into the new Roger Patterson Memorial Hall of Fame 
at the soon-to-be-open Bigfoot Museum in Portland, Oregon. With ap¬ 
propriate funding, Coleman plans to open an International Cryptozool¬ 
ogy Museum in Portland, Maine, to house his vast collection of artifacts, 
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books, and research materials sometime in the next few years. Coleman 
has perhaps the largest cryptozoological library in North America and an 
extensive collection of cryptid artifacts. 

Coleman has been an author, filmmaker, grants specialist, instructor, 
professor, and research associate in various academic university settings 
since 1980. He is the author of several non-cryptozoological books, in¬ 
cluding Working with Older Adoptees (1987) and Suicide Clusters (1987). 

Loren Coleman can be reached at P.O. Box 360, Portland, Maine 
04112, or via E-mail at LCOLEMAl@maine.rr.com. His website is 
<www.lorencoleman.com> 

CONGO PEACOCK 

Some animal discoveries are made in museums. In 1913, the New York 
Zoological Society sent an unsuccessful expedition to the Congo in an at¬ 
tempt to bring back a live okapi. Instead, one of the team’s members, Dr. 
James P. Chapin, brought back some native headdresses with curious 
long reddish-brown feathers striped with black. None of the experts 
could identify them. 

In 1934, on another of his frequent visits to the Congo, Chapin no¬ 
ticed similar feathers on two stuffed birds at the Tervueren Museum. 
Though labeled “Young Indian Peacocks,” he knew they were some¬ 
thing else. As it turned out, a mining company in the Congo had donated 
them to the museum and labeled them “Indian peacocks,” but as Chapin 
soon determined, they were a new species. 

The following year he flew down to the Congo and brought back 
seven birds, known to the natives as mbulu. Chapin confirmed them as 
the first new bird genus discovered in forty years. They were a true 
African pheasant, a primitive form closely related to the Asiatic pea¬ 
cocks. The Congo peacock (Afropavo congensis) is now commonly fea¬ 
tured in European and North American zoos. 

CON RIT 

Con ril is Vietnamese for “millipede,” a name applied to the special form 
of Sea Serpent found in the oceans off South East Asia. Initial research 
on the Con Rit was conducted by Dr. A. Krempf, director of the Oceano¬ 
graphic and Fisheries Service of Indo-China, in the 1920s. He inter¬ 
viewed an eyewitness who reportedly touched a beached Con Rit in 
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1883. The body was sixty feet long and three feet wade. Dark brown 
above and yellow below, the animal had regular armored segments every 
two feet along its body (thus its millipede and centipede names). The 
Con Rit appears as the dragon of ancient Vietnamese legends, not as a 
snake but as an animal seen in the Gulf of Tonkin, fabulously long “like 
a centipede.” 

Bernard Heuvelmans has formally designated the Con Rit and its 
relatives, the Cetioscolopendra aeliani (“Aelian’s cetacean centipede"), 
and links it to the ancient whales. He views the Con Rit as the prototype 
for the Oriental dragon. Heuvelmans writes in Cryp/ozoology 5 that this 
type of Sea Serpent is “strangely provided with many lateral fins and with 
a segmented, jointed armor of bony dermal plaques which were common 
among archaic whales. It is found only in the belt of tropical and sub¬ 
tropical waters around the world.” 

CORRALES, SCOTT (1 963- ) 

Scott Corrales, a resident of Penn¬ 
sylvania, is the foremost English/ 

Spanish-language investigator of 
the Chupacabras. A translator and 
author, he has been interested in 
natural mysteries since an early 
age. He attended George Wash¬ 
ington and Rutgers Universities. 

He is the editor of Inexplicata, a 
Hispanic journal on reports of un¬ 
usual phenomena. 

Corrales is the author of Chu¬ 
pacabras and Other Mysteries (1997) 
and Flashpoint-High Strangeness 
in Puerto Rico (1998). 

CROOK, CLIFF (1940- ) 

Cliff Crook is the second half of a trivia question involving the movie 
Harry and the Hendersons, which features a character based on Crook 
and played by the late Don Ameche. (See Rene Dahinden for the other 
half.) Crook served as an uncredited technical consultant when the 
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Cliff Crook ill Green Mountain, Washington, making a cast of a Bigfoot track. (FPL) 


movie was filmed in 1987. His “Bigfoot Museum,” open since 1982, 
served as the model for the film's museum, and many of Crook’s Bigfoot 
track casts were used in the movie. 

Crook’s interest in the subject grew out of an experience in 1956, 
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when he was sixteen years old. Crook was camping in an isolated section 
of backwoods near Duvall, Washington, with three other boys and a dog 
when a Bigfoot approached their campfire. Crook says their German 
shepherd went after the creature but was picked up and thrown at their 
feet. They heard a deep, horrendous sound, something like "Ee-gor lar- 
gor.” One of the boys started crying. The giant, hair-covered creature 
came nearer. The boys ran. They left everything behind. The dog awoke. 
The boys ran all the way home, barefoot. 

From then on, the subject of Bigfoot became something of an obses¬ 
sion to Crook. He has produced a variety of commercially available items 
for tourists and researchers, including the Bigfoot Totem postcard, Wild 
Creek Bigfoot postcard, Bigfoot bumper stickers, buttons, ribbons, 
shirts, caps, Bigfoot Map (1973, 1975), Bigfoot Trailblazer (1980), Bigfoot 
Trails Newsletter (since 1992), and Bigfoot and the Moon (1995). 

In 1976, Crook developed a seven-point tracking test to detect 
hoaxed footprints at Bigfoot reporting sites. As the founder of Bigfoot 
Central, he established North America’s first Bigfoot Reports Headquar¬ 
ters and Research Data Base (the so-called Bigfoot Museum), in 1982. 
Later, in 1991, Bigfoot Central would be the first Bigfoot research orga¬ 
nization officially sanctioned by the state of Washington. 

The 1990s, however, have seen Crook as the focus of much criticism 
and controversy. In October 1995, he purchased and promoted what he 
calls the “clearest known alleged Bigfoot photos,” the so-called seven 
Wild Creek Bigfoot photographs. Critics have charged that these pho¬ 
tos—of what looks like a neckless computer-enhanced model—are a 
transparent hoax. Then in 1998, after promoter Chris Murphy (who had 
helped sell the Patterson Film frames for Dahinden) broke with Dahin- 
den, Murphy and Crook teamed up to debunk the Patterson Film. 
Crook says he is now working on a book that will expose the Patterson 
Film as “the Bigfoot Hoax of the Century,” although he still believes in 
the reality of Bigfoot. 

CROWE, RAY (1937- ) 

Ray Crowe was born and raised in Oregon, serving as a weatherman for 
the U.S. Air Force and the U.S. Weather Bureau, as well as working in a 
variety of other trades. Today Crowe directs a nonprofit organization, 
the Western Bigfoot Society (WBS), which he founded in 1991. WBS 
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was located in Pordand for almost a decade but has recently moved to 
Hillsboro, Oregon. Crowe and WBS have played a large role in many of 
the Bigfoot investigations in Oregon and Washington in the 1990s. 
Holding monthly public meetings, talking to school groups, and pub¬ 
lishing a regular newsletter, Track Record, Crowe has been a prominent 
and accessible advocate for laypeople attracted to Bigfoot studies. 
Crowe is a rarity in the field in openly acknowledging the entertainment 
potential of Bigfoot research. 

In 1997, Crowe created the Bigfoot Information Center, a Bigfoot 
museum-in-planning, and inducted ten respected hominoid researchers 
into its Roger Patterson Memorial Hall of Fame. He hopes to open the 
museum by the year 2000. It will house exhibits on early man, dinosaurs, 
and local natural history, affording the venture a broad educational mis¬ 
sion. Contributions from local herpetologists and the Oregon Archaeo¬ 
logical Society are promised. 

CRYPTID 

“Cryptid” is a relatively new word used among professionals and lay- 
people to denote an animal of interest to cryptozoology. John E. Wall of 
Manitoba coined it in a letter published in the summer 1983 issue of the 
ISC Newsletter (vol. 2, no. 2, p. 10), published by the International Soci¬ 
ety of Cryptozoology. Recently “cryptid” was recognized by the lexicog¬ 
raphers at Merriam-Webster as a word of legitimate coinage, though it 
has yet to appear in their dictionary. 

Cryptids are either unknown species of animals or animals which, 
though thought to be extinct, may have survived into modern times and 
await rediscovery by scientists. “Cryptid” is derived from “crypt,” from 
the Greek kryptos (hidden); “id,” from the Latin ides, a patronymic suf¬ 
fix; and the Greek “ides,” which means “in sense.” When the suffix id is 
used it typically applies to an implied lineage or similar usages, as in 
“perseid” (meteors appearing to originate from Perseus, typically 
around August 11). 

Bernard Heuvelmans's definition of cryptozoology itself was exact: 
“The scientific study of hidden animals, i.e., of still unknown animal 
forms about which only testimonial and circumstantial evidence is avail¬ 
able, or material evidence considered insufficient by some!” 

Over the last ten years some have suggested that the science of cryp- 
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tozoology should be expanded to include many animals as “cryptids,” 
specifically including the study of out-of-place animals, feral animals, 
and even animal ghosts and apparitions. In Cryptozoology, Heuvelmans 
rejects such notions with typical thoroughness, and not a little wry humor: 

Admittedly, a definition need not conform necessarily to the ex¬ 
act etymology of a word. But it is always preferable when it really 
does so, which I carefully endeavored to achieve when I coined 
the term “cryptozoology.” All the same being a very tolerant per¬ 
son, even in the strict realm of science, I have never prevented 
anybody from creating new disciplines of zoology quite distinct 
from cryptozoology. How could I, in any case? 

So, let people who are interested in founding a science of 
“unexpected animals” feel free to do so, and if they have a 
smattering of Greek and are not repelled by jawbreakers they 
may call it “aprosbletozoology” or “apronoeozoology” or even 
“anelistozoology.” Let those who would rather be searching for 
“bizarre animals” create a “paradoozoology,” and those who pre¬ 
fer to go hunting for “monstrous animals,” or just plain “mon¬ 
sters,” build up a “teratozoology” or more simply a “pelorology.” 

But for heavens sake, let cryptozoologv be what it is, and what 
I meant it to be when I gave it its name over thirty years ago! 

Unfortunately, many of the creatures of most interest to cryptozool¬ 
ogists do not, in themselves, fall under the blanket heading of cryptozo¬ 
ology. Thus many who are interested in such phenomena as the so-called 
Beast of Bodmin Moor (not an unknown species, but a known species in 
an alien environment) and the Devonshire/Cornwall “devil dogs” (not 
“animals” or even “animate” in the accepted sense of the word, and thus 
only of marginal interest to scientific cryptozoologists) think of these 
creatures as cryptids. 

More broadly, then, we do not know whether a cryptid is an un¬ 
known species of animal, or a supposedly extinct animal, or a misidenti- 
fication, or anything more than myth until evidence is gathered and 
accepted one way or another. Until that proof is found, the supposed an¬ 
imal carries the label “cryptid,” regardless of the potential outcome and 
regardless of various debates concerning its true identity. When it is pre¬ 
cisely identified, it is no longer a cryptid. because it is no longer hidden. 
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While Heuvelmans created cryptozoology as a goal-oriented disci¬ 
pline (endeavoring to prove the existence of hidden animals), the fact 
that some of these cryptids wall turn out not to be new species does not 
invalidate the process by which that conclusion is reached and does not 
retroactively discard their prior status as cryptids. For example, the large 
unknown “monster” in a local lake is a cryptid until it is caught and 
shown to be a known species such as an alligator. It is no longer hidden 
and no longer carries the label “cryptid,” but that does not mean it never 
was a cryptid. 

It is often impossible to tell which category an unknown animal ac¬ 
tually inhabits until you catch it. Until then, it is a cryptid. 


1 

DAHINDEN, RENE (1 930- ) 

Born in Switzerland, Rene Dahinden moved to Canada in 1953. Two 
months after he arrived, he heard about the Sasquatch and within three 
years was conducting serious research on the hairy primates. 

Since then Dahinden has conducted numerous field investigations 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, interviewed many witnesses, and ex¬ 
amined apparent physical evidence for the legendary creature. He was 
the first to show the Patterson Film of a Bigfoot in the former Soviet 
Union, and he worked hard to see to it that the film got the scientific at¬ 
tention he felt it deserved. In recent years, with Dahinden’s acquiring of 
the photographic images of the Patterson Film, some of his time has 
been taken up in legal affairs. Declining health due to cancer held in re¬ 
mission until 1999 has greatly reduced Dahinden s recent activities. 

His only book, Sasquatch (1973), was written with Don Hunter. 

In the Hollywood Bigfoot family movie comedy Harr)’ and the 
Hendersons (1987), the Sasquatch hunter, a character played by David 
Suchet (better known to television viewers through his BBC/PBS Mys¬ 
tery series role as Belgian detective Hercule Poirot), was modeled on 
Rene Dahinden. 
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DAO VAN TIEN (1920-1995) 

Dao Van Tien was bom in Nam Dinh City, Nam Dinh Province, Viet¬ 
nam, and graduated from Universite de l’lndochine in 1942, with a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in zoology in 1944. As a teacher and professor of zoology at 
Viet Minh and Hanoi Universities from 1946 until his retirement in 
1986, Professor Tien was the most important figure in biology in north¬ 
ern Vietnam. He taught three generations of scientists. He sought to per¬ 
suade others—through his collegial relationships and a series of articles 
about unknown hairy hominids in Vietnam—to consider the merits of 
cryptozoology. 

From the early 1960s on, Tien journeyed to small villages in Vietnam 
to interview eyewitnesses who had reportedly seen the local Wildman of 
the Forests, the Nguoi Rung. He headed at least two Vietnamese expe¬ 
ditions in search of this hominoid. 

While spending the night at Thuan Chau in the Central Highlands in 
1963, Tien learned of a local type of Wildman that foraged at night and 
sneaked into houses to steal food. His informant said he had himself seen 
the creature on a moonlit night through a crack in the window. Five feet 
tall, covered with hair, it walked erect and had a human-like face. When 
a noise disturbed it, it leaped to the ground, ran off, and disappeared 
into the bush. 

On another research trip in the Sa Thay area (Gia Lai-Kon Turn) in 
1979, local people told Tien of another type of Wildman: taller than an 
ordinary person, ferocious-looking, hairy, and upright. It was said to use 
its hands and fingers to pierce the trunk of banana trees to get juice, 
sometimes tearing its flesh in the process and leaving blood on the trunk. 

In 1981, coincidentally, Professor Pham Huy Thong read a book ti¬ 
tled L’Homme de Neanderthal est toujours vivant (Neanderthal Man Is 
Still Alive, 1974), written by Bernard Heuvelmans and Boris Porshnev. 
The book contains a mass of information on worldwide Wildmen tradi¬ 
tions. According to Thong, when Heuvelmans sent him the book, he 
urged him to “try your hardest to provide more information about Wild¬ 
men in Vietnam to the science world, because you have the perfect op¬ 
portunity.” 

On reading the part of the book dealing with Wildmen in Vietnam, 
Tien noticed that the exhibitor (and owner?) of the Minnesota Iceman 
was a U.S. Air Force captain, Frank Hansen, who had fought in Viet- 
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nam. The book took note of a 1966 American newspaper report alleging 
that U.S. Marines once shot and killed “a huge ape” in the Highlands not 
far from Danang, where Captain Hansen had been stationed; since there 
are no huge apes, such as the gorilla, in Vietnam (only small gibbons), 
Tien thought this must have been a Wildman. Hansen then supposedly 
arranged for the body to be flown to the United States in the same man¬ 
ner as the bodies of American soldiers killed in action, refrigerated it, 
and, having retired from the Air Force, showed it at country fairs. (This 
claim, it should be noted, is much disputed, and Hansen has never been 
able to provide convincing evidence that it is true.) 

When Tien finished the Heuvelmans and Porshnev book, his reser¬ 
vations about the Wildman’s presence in Vietnam diminished. He won¬ 
dered if the body Hansen had exhibited could have been that of a 
genuine Wildman. Such speculations influenced a subsequent genera¬ 
tion of researchers who would actively search for the Nguoi Rung. From 
1980 onward, various zoologists carried out further research in the areas 
of Gia Lai and Kon Turn. 

Tien’s series of articles “The Facts About Forest Man” appeared in 
1990 in Tap Chi’ Lam Nghiep (Forestry Review), published in Hanoi. 

Tien died in May 1995 of a heart attack. 

DINSDALE, TIM (1924-1987) 

Tim Dinsdale was born into a British family in China. When his parents 
returned to England, Dinsdale attended and graduated from King’s 
School, Worcester. During World War II he served as a Royal Air Force 
pilot in Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe) and afterward worked as an aero¬ 
nautical engineer. 

He is remembered, however, because of his research on the Loch 
Ness Monsters. His interest was sparked in 1955, after he read a maga¬ 
zine article on the subject. Unable to get the mystery off his mind, he pre¬ 
pared a “master plan for a campaign of observation,” which began in 
April 1960. In the course of his life, he went on fifty-six treks to the loch. 

None of them would ever match what happened to him during his 
first month as a Ness-watcher. On April 23, 1960, he made a four-minute 
film of the fast-moving hump of “some huge living creature,” apparently 
twelve to sixteen feet of it underwater, with three feet of it visible. A sub¬ 
sequent analysis of the film by Britain’s Joint Air Reconnaissance Intelli- 
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Tim Dinsdale at Loch Ness. (FPL) 

gence Center rejected the skeptical theory that the object was a boat. 
JARIC declared the object “probably.. . animate”—in other words, a 
large, unidentified living creature. 

Dinsdale’s books on Loch Ness's mysterious inhabitants are consid¬ 
ered some of the best in the literature of crvptozoology. His first, titled 
simply Loch Ness Monster, went through four editions between 1961 and 
1982. In July 1987, a few months before his death, the International So¬ 
ciety of Cryptozoology made him an honorary member, noting his “ded¬ 
ication to the investigation, and the honesty and integrity with which you 
have proceeded.” After his death, chemist and cryptozoologist Henry H. 
Bauer wrote, “Tim Dinsdale was a profoundly good influence on many 
of us.” 

DOBHAR-CHU 

Among the legendary beasts of Ireland is something called the dobhar- 
chu (Gaelic for “water hound”), a mysterious and dangerous creature 
said to dwell in some lakes. The very sight of one is rumored to cost a 
witness his or her life. These “water hounds” figure not just in oral tra¬ 
dition but also in claimed experiences from earlier centuries. 
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Bearing stark testimony to the water hound’s bloodthirsty nature is a 
gravesite in Glenade, County Leitrim. The epitaph notes the death of a 
woman named Grace (the last name is no longer discernible) on Sep¬ 
tember 27, 1722. On the tombstone is the carving of an unidentified an¬ 
imal with some features of an otter, run through with a spear. The 
woman is said to have been killed by a water hound as she was washing 
clothes in nearby Glenade Lake. 

When her husband found her bloody clothes with a water hound ly¬ 
ing on them, he plunged a knife into the animal’s heart. The creature 
made a whistling sound, and another animal just like it appeared in the 
lake, swam swiftly toward the husband, and chased him and a friend, 
who fled on horseback. Eventually, they turned on the creature and 
stabbed it to death before it could harm either of them. 

This is a colorful local legend. As early as 1684 Roderick O’Flaherty, 
author of a book on his Irish rambles, noted stories of an “Irish croco¬ 
dile” that witnesses often mistook, at least initially, for an otter. The crea¬ 
ture once attacked a man who managed to hit it on the head with a rock 
and then cut it with a knife, scaring it away. Similar beasts, O’Flaherty 
wrote, had been observed in other Irish lakes. “They call it Doyarchu, 
i.e., water dog, or anchu, which is the same thing.” One witness said it 
had the color “of an ordinary greyhound” and “black slimey skin, with¬ 
out hair.” 

Dave Walsh, an Irish lough (lake) monster investigator, visited the 
gravesite and investigated the Dobhar-chu. Fie felt the identification of 
the Dobhar-chu with the fairly shy otter (which can be found at lengths 
of over five feet six inches [1.67 meters], including the tail) seems to be 
by default—no other known Irish water creature comes as close to a ra¬ 
tional zoological explanation. Its general resemblance to an otter 
notwithstanding, it seems clear it could not have been one of these shy, 
unaggressive animals. The Dobhar-chu does not seem to have been a 
Lake Monster in the (relatively speaking) conventional sense. Walsh 
asks whether we can accept the Dobhar-chu as a hungry lake serpent that 
grows legs occasionally when it feels like eating. 

No encounters with water hounds have been reported in a long time. 
If these creatures had any existence outside the imagination, it is hard to 
figure out what they could have been. 



ELLIS, RICHARD (1938- ) 

Richard Ellis, known to most cryptozoologists through his work on the 
giant squid and sea monsters, is recognized in the larger world as a 
much-honored painter of marine natural history subjects. Ellis was born 
in New York City, and grew up in Belle Harbor, Long Island. He gradu¬ 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1959. His paintings of whales 
have appeared in Audubon, National Wildlife, Australian Geographic, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and numerous other national and interna¬ 
tional publications. His shark paintings have been featured in Sports 
Afield, Audubon, Sport Diver, Nautical Quarterly, Reader's Digest, and of 
course his own Book of Sharks, now in its sixth printing, and called the 
most popular book on sharks ever written. He has appeared in numer¬ 
ous television specials and has written screenplays on whales for PBS. 
His research has taken him all over the world. 

Although Ellis has had a long-standing interest in mythological ani¬ 
mals (he drew unicorns, griffins, winged horses, and dragons as a child), 
his interest in cryptozoology really began with the 1976 discovery of the 
first megamouth. He had just published The Book of Sharks when the 
new (and totally unexpected) shark was discovered in Hawaiian waters, 
and eventually he illustrated it for the publication in which it was first 
described. As soon as he heard about the founding of the International 
Society of Cryptozoology from the shark researcher and cryptozoologist 
Eugenie Clark, Ellis joined. 

In the years before writing his first cryptozoological book in 1994, 
Monsters of the Sea, Ellis had devoured the works of Arthur C. Clarke, 
Ray Bradbury, Herman Melville, Jules Verne, and Victor Hugo. During 
the writing of that work, Ellis intensively researched mystery whales, 
sharks (including again the megamouth). Sea Serpents, Merbeings, Gi¬ 
ant Octopuses, and finally, giant squids, which so piqued his interest that 
he devoted two years to research on the legend of the Kraken and its 
now modern, scientifically recognized entity, Architeuthis. 

In 1998, Ellis’s book The Search for the Giant Squid appeared. The 
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book, favorably reviewed in the New York Times and the Washington 
Post, was selected as one of the best books of 1998 by Publishers Weekly. 
He is at work on an encyclopedia of the sea. 

EMELA-NTOUKA 

Emela-ntouka is Lingala for “Killer of Elephants” or “Water-Elephant.” 
The alleged animal is also referred to as aseka-moke, ngamba-namae, and 
emia-ntouka. The Emela-Ntouka is reported to live in the rivers and 
lakes of the Likouala swamp region of the Republic of the Congo (for¬ 
merly the People’s Republic of the Congo, and before that the French 
Congo Republic). The senior game inspector in the Likouala area, Lu- 
cien Blancou (who first called Bernard Heuvelmans the Father of Cryp¬ 
tozoology), was the earliest descriptor of Emela-Ntouka. Writing in a 
December 1954 article in Mammalia, Blancou said the creature was 
known to disembowel elephants, and a Emela-Ntouka had been killed 
there (but not scientifically described) around 1934. 

These animals are the size of an elephant or larger. Hairless, brown 
to gray in color, they possess a heavy tail like a crocodile’s. The most dis¬ 
tinctive feature, a single horn located on the front of the head, resembles 
the ivory tusk of an elephant. 

The Emela-Ntouka’s legs are heavy and support the body from be¬ 
neath. It leaves elephant-sized footprints, with three toes or claw marks. 
It emits a sound compared to a growl, rumble, howl, or roar. It appar- 
endy eats malombo, leafy plants, and leaves. But the animals are known 
to be violent. Native accounts have them killing elephants, water buf¬ 
faloes, and other animals with their horn. 

The Emela-Ntouka, according to Roy Mackal, Karl Shuker, Scott 
Norman, and others, may be a ceratopsian dinosaur such as the Monoclo- 
nitts or Centrosaurus. Loren Coleman and more conservative cryptozool¬ 
ogists propose that this cryptid is an unknown form of semiaquatic rhino. 

ERNST, WILLIAM “TED” (1945-1998) 

W. Ted Ernst and Robert W. Morgan incorporated the American An¬ 
thropological Research Foundation on July 11,1974. It is a not-for-profit 
corporation organized under the laws of the state of Florida. Ernst, an 
attorney, usually stayed in the background, fielding various cryptozo- 
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ological expedition operations while the colorful Morgan dealt with me¬ 
dia and sought funding for their various treks throughout the world. 
AARF’s 1998 board of directors was comprised of Ernst, Morgan, and 
Steven Jones. 

From 1974 through 1996 Ernst and AARF sponsored four formal 
expeditions and more than three hundred field studies in North Amer¬ 
ica, Russia, the Crimea, and the Republic of Georgia. All were related to 
cryptoanthropology. During AARF’s heyday in the 1970s, Ernst and 
Morgan sponsored numerous searches after the Skunk Ape of the 
Florida Everglades. Their efforts in the western United States resulted in 
a commercially successful documentary film. The Search for Bigfoot. 

In the late 1970s and 1980s, Ernst and Morgan vanished from the 
public eye. Morgan had begun a “long and arduous apprentice under the 
auspices of Native American holy men," according to AARF. Ernst and 
Morgan resurfaced during the 1990s, after a 1991 trek to the Russian 
Caucasus Mountains, the Crimea, and Moscow with a refugee Tibetan 
lama looking for new, metaphysically based answers to the Bigfoot, Al¬ 
mas, and Yeti mysteries. 

Ernst, who was living in Key West, died on May 21, 1998, in a sud¬ 
den accident, according to an announcement by Morgan. Ernst had hit 
his head after diving into a Tampa-area motel swimming pool, then 
drowned. According to Morgan, the accident was “bizarre” since Ernst 
was an expert swimmer. Press accounts noted that the Tampa police filed 
the death as “unexplainable.” 

At the time of his death, Ernst was actively planning for the summer 
1999 American Yeti Expedition to Mongolia, hoping to find evidence of 
the Almas said to inhabit the region. 


f 

FLATHEAD LAKE MONSTER 

Witnesses describe the Flathead Lake Monster, said to inhabit north¬ 
western Montana’s Flathead Lake, as more than ten feet long. Some have 
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reported as many as three humps on its back. Since it was first observed 
in 1889, seventy-eight sightings have been recorded by the state Depart¬ 
ment of Fish, Wildlife and Parks. 

During 1993, a near-record eleven encounters occurred. On August 
18, 1998, in the vicinity of Gravel Bay, just north of Skidoo Bay, on the 
lake’s eastern shore, an unusually large animal was spotted. Jim Vashro, 
regional fisheries manager for the Department of Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks in Kalispell, got the report from an anonymous angler. As the an¬ 
gler reeled in a small lake trout from 120 feet down, a large form, judged 
to be several feet long, was visible for a few seconds tracking the hooked 
fish as it neared the surface. Vashro told the Billings (Montana) Gazette 
the “shape ... and tail fin were characteristic of a sturgeon.” 

Was it a sturgeon? Was it the Flathead Lake Monster? Vashro said 
that of the department’s record of sightings, no fewer than twenty-five fit 
the description of a white sturgeon. The other fifty-three reports, again 
according to Vashro, generally describe “a creature greater than ten feet 
long”—even up to sixty feet long—characterized by “humps and 
smooth skin” whose shape is “snakelike or eellike.” 

“Something certainly seems to be going on,” Vashro said. “Very 
credible people have seen something variously described as a large fish 
or some kind of monster-like creature, usually quite long in length.” 


G 

GAAL, ARLENE (1937- ) 

Arlene Gaal was born and raised in a coal-mining town in southeastern 
British Columbia. In 1968 she and her husband, Joe, along with their 
three children moved to Kelowna, located on Lake Okanagan in central 
British Columbia, and home to the famous Ogopogo. There, Gaal would 
make a life for herself as a teacher by profession and author/journalist by 
choice. She has written a weekly column for the Kelowna Daily Courier 
for the last twenty-three years. 

Gaal soon began tracking the many sightings of the creature in Lake 
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Okanagan. Her intense search led her to the first film footage taken of 
the animal, the so-called Folden film, which she purchased, and to write 
her first book, Beneath the Depths, in 1976. Soon after, Alan Landsburg 
Productions from Los Angeles arrived to shoot the first program at Lake 
Okanagan, In Search of Ogopogo, for which Gaal served as a consultant. 

Gaal became the reporting station for sightings of Ogopogo, and as 
the years progressed, the data accumulated would easily fill a moderate¬ 
sized room. Not only did she document sightings, but she made certain 
that any film, video, or still photos were preserved. In 1984 Hancock 
House Publishers issued her Ogopogo, the Million Dollar Monster. 

In 1990 and 1991, Tokyo’s Nippon Television hired Gaal as consul¬ 
tant to two productions shot on Lake Okanagan. Helicopters and sub- 
mersibles searched for the creature. Video footage and sonar readings 
captured images that seemed to be of Ogopogo. Gaal was present for 
both. 

Gaal has been awarded a lifetime honorary membership in the 

British Columbia Scientific Cryptozoology Club. 

GIANT ANACONDA 

Amazon explorers and local Indians have reported encounters with 
oversized serpents for over a hundred years. A classic account comes 
from the colorful Percy IT. Fawcett. In 1906, twenty years before he van¬ 
ished without a trace in the Amazon, Major Fawcett was sent by the 
Royal Geographic Society to survey the Rio Abuna and Acre rivers. 
Thirty-nine at the time, Major Fawcett was known for two sometimes 
contradictory character traits: he was a dreamer whose visionary ideas 
led him to search for lost jungle cities of fantastic wealth and splendor; 
he was also a scrupulously matter-of-fact military man who reported ex¬ 
actly what he saw in detailed and down-to-earth observations. His mem¬ 
oirs, striking for their contrast of visionary dreams and earthy frankness, 
relate many strange adventures—including an encounter with a Giant 
Anaconda. 

It happened in 1907. With his native crew, he was drifting along the 
Rio Negro when he spotted a great triangular serpentine head appearing 
at the bow of the boat. Fawcett opened fire, hitting the creature in the 
spine. In its dying throes the snake thrashed the water all around the boat. 
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Hunters encounter a Giant Anaconda. (Bernard Heuvelmans) 


According to Fawcett, the snake measured forty-five feet out of the 
water and seventeen in it, a total of sixty-two feet. The diameter was rel¬ 
atively small, only twelve inches. Nevertheless, Fawcett had no way to 
carry the specimen back from the interior, and his sighting has since 
been viewed as a wild traveler’s tale by conservative zoologists. 

An early skeptic, herpetologist Raymond Ditmars, rejected the story 
on the grounds that anacondas do not get much longer than nineteen 
feet. Most snake experts now allow for thirty feet. Bernard Heuvelmans, 
in his chapter on Giant Anacondas in On the Track of Unknown Ani¬ 
mals, remarked that the “American herpetologist Thomas Barbour, the 
great Brazilian expert Dr. Afranio do Amaral of the Institute at Butan- 
tan, and Dr. Jose Candido de Melo of the Rio de Janeiro Zoo all agree on 
forty-five feet.” 

In an article in the International Society of Cryptozoology newslet¬ 
ter, J. Richard Greenwell mentions that “the longest measured and ac¬ 
cepted length [for an anaconda]—from a 1940s encounter by a 
Colombian petroleum geologist—is ‘only’ thirty-seven feet, six inches, 
and even this has recendy been questioned.” 
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GIANT FOREST HOG 

In 1904 zoologists were surprised at the discovery of the giant forest hog 
(Hylochoerus meinertzhageni), only three years after the okapi was 
found. The latter was widely assumed to be the last major mammal yet 
uncatalogued. Not to be confused with the wild boar of oak woods and 
warthog of arid lands, the long-rumored giant forest hog of the tropical 
jungles was discovered and documented in Kenya. 

Sightings of the world’s largest wild swine had been recorded since 
1688, when reports came out of w'hat is now Liberia. Between 1888 and 
1890, during his famous expedition to the Congo, Sir Henry Stanley col¬ 
lected accounts. He failed, however, to capture the elusive beast. 

Lieutenant Richard Meinertzhagen of the British East African Rifles 
took up the challenge. On two occasions in early 1904 locals showed him 
recently killed giant forest hogs on the slopes of Mount Kenya. He ob¬ 
tained tw'o w'hole skins. Soon afterward, in May, Meinertzhagen finally 
came upon a dead specimen near Lake Victoria in Nandi country. Its 
skull was enormous—three feet in length. He sent the evidence (includ¬ 
ing an older skull) to scientists in London. In response he w'as shocked 
to learn that the giant ground hog was an entirely new’ species; indeed, it 
constituted a brand-new genus. 

The giant forest hog is three feet high and seven feet long. It has a 
pair of massive, curved tusks from its upper mandibles, and a pair of 
strange warts that look like fungus under its eyes, covering most of the 
middle of its face. Highly vocal, the animals emit a barking call that car¬ 
ries over long distances. 

Today, three known but rare populations of the giant forest hog ex¬ 
ist in the thick jungles of Kenya-Tanzania, bordering Lake Victoria, into 
northeastern Congo (Zaire) and southern Ethopia; Cameroon and the 
People’s Republic of Congo; and West Africa, from Ghana, through the 
Ivory Coast into Liberia. The most westerly population is now' officially 
endangered. Karl Shuker thinks, based in so-far-unconfirmed reports 
from Guinea and Guinea-Bissau, that there may be a fourth population. 

GIANT MONKEY 

Reports from around the globe describe what appear to be enormous 
monkeys. 

Asians give the name for the mountain range that includes Mount 
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Everest as Mahalanguar Himal, which translates as “The Mountains of 
the Great Monkeys.” South Americans report sightings of Giant Mon¬ 
keys dating back to the nineteenth century. In North America, these an¬ 
imals are sometimes referred to as “Devil Monkeys” by such researchers 
as Mark A. Hall, while eyewitnesses report having seen “mystery kanga¬ 
roos.” Loren Coleman investigated the 1973 case of livestock killings at 
Albany, Kentucky, caused by three Giant Monkeys, each with a long, 
black bushy tail. In 1969, Bigfoot researchers John Green and Rene 
Dahinden investigated reports of a large, monkey-like animal with a long 
tail, seen near Mamquam, British Columbia. In both Kentucky and 
British Columbia, the animals left distinctive three-toed tracks. 

Giant Monkeys are said to be four to six feet tall. The smaller juve¬ 
niles often resemble wallabies or “baby kangaroos.” The mode of leap¬ 
ing to move around has also caused them to be confused with kangaroos. 
They have a barrel chest, thick arms, powerful legs, and a bushy tail. 
Their faces are baboon- or doglike, with dark, “mean” eyes and pointed 
ears. They have short to shaggy hair, varying in color from red to black. 
Their footprints are about twelve inches long, but tracks up to fifteen 
inches have been found, getting thinner the longer they get. Distinctive 
footprints show three rounded toes. 

The animals can be obstinate toward canines and humans, and eye¬ 
witnesses sometimes merely comment on the creatures’ aggressive looks. 
Though generally thought to be vegetarians, they may kill livestock and 
small game. Giant Monkeys exhibit a wide range of primate hoots, calls, 
screeches, whistles, and “blood-chilling screams.” Their smell has com¬ 
pounded the identification problem, as some are labeled as Skunk Apes. 

Bernard Heuvelmans, when commenting on Giant Monkey re¬ 
ports he considers valid, points to finds in India of a giant baboon, Simo- 
pithecus, twice as big as the largest baboon, literally a giant form of 
Theropithecus gelada, the gelada baboon of Ethiopia. He notes that 
paleontologist Robert Broom found fossils of a similar giant baboon, 
Dinopithecus. Writing in the 1950s, Heuvelmans wondered if these two 
could have something to do with the native legends of the Nandi Bear. 
From his own later research, Hall concluded that the American version 
of the Giant Monkey seemed identical to Simopithecus. Recent fossil 
finds of a giant howler-spider monkey in South America may have some 
bearing on these accounts. 
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Hall, in decades-long discussions with Loren Coleman, developed 
the concept of the Giant Monkey. The Field Guide to Bigfoot, Yeti, and 
Other Mystery Primates Worldwide, by Loren Coleman and Patrick 
Huyghe (1999), is the first book to formalize the use of the phrase “Gi¬ 
ant Monkey” to describe this group of reports. 

GIANT OCTOPUS 

A discovery made on Anastasia Island, Florida, on the evening of No¬ 
vember 30, 1896, set in motion a controversy that has never been settled. 
Two young cyclists came upon an immense carcass whose great weight 
had driven it deep into the sand. Having no idea what it was but sensing 
it was something important, they 
alerted others to the presence of 
the mysterious object. One of 
them, physician DeWitt Webb of 
the St. Augustine Historical Soci¬ 
ety and Institute of Science, ar¬ 
rived the next day with a handful 
of associates. The group estimated 
that the object was recently ar¬ 
rived and weighed close to five 
tons. 

When they measured the parts 
above the sand, the investigators 
found that the blob was twenty- 
three feet long, four feet high, and 
eighteen feet across at its widest 
point. Its skin was somewhere be¬ 
tween light pink and white, with a 
silvery cast. They were certain that 
these were not the remains of a 
whale. As incredible as it seemed, 
they decided, these were from an octopus of unprecedented dimensions. 
On a later trip one investigator found fragments of arms. The American 
Naturalist (April 1897) reported that “one arm was lying west of the 
body, twenty-three feet long; one stump of arm, west of body, about four 
feet; three arms lying south of body and from appearance attached to 
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same, longest one measured over thirty-two feet, the other arms were 
three to five feet shorter.” It looked as if the animal had been partially 
dismembered before dying and washing to shore. Subsequently, a storm 
caused the Globster to wash out to sea again. It resurfaced two miles to 
the south. (See page 99.) 

Yale University zoologist A. E. Verrill and Webb corresponded 
about the discovery. Though initially skeptical of the octopus identifica¬ 
tion (octopuses are not believed to exceed twenty-five feet; this crea¬ 
ture’s arm length was seventy-five feet, Verrill estimated), Verrill soon 
embraced it, even naming the animal after himself: Octopus giganteus 
Verrill. Meantime, weather conditions had moved the carcass, with even 
more of its body missing, to a third location. On January 17, 1897, 
Webb, who was trying to recover it before it was lost forever, wrote W. 
H. Dali, curator of mollusks at the National Museum, Washington, D.C.: 

Yesterday I took four horses, six men, three sets tackle, a lot of 
heavy planking, and a rigger to superintend the work and suc¬ 
ceeded in rolling the Invertebrate out of the pit and placing it 
about forty feet higher upon the beach where it now rests on the 
flooring of heavy plank ... on being straightened out to measure 
twenty-one feet instead of eighteen. ... A good part of the man¬ 
tle or head remains attached near to the more slender part of the 
body.... The body was then opened for the entire length of 
twenty-one feet.... The slender pan of the body was entirely 
empty of internal organs. And the organs of the remainder were 
not large and did not look as if the animal had been long 
dead. ... The muscular coat which seems to be all there is of the 
invertebrate is from two and three to six inches in thickness. The 
fibers of the external coat are longitudinal and the inner trans¬ 
verse ... no caudal fin or any appearance if there had been 
any ... no beak or head or eyes remaining ... no pen [internal 
shell of a squid] to be found nor any evidence of any body struc¬ 
ture whatever. 

Though neither Dali nor Verrill came down to Florida to examine 
the carcass, Verrill retracted the giant octopus identification and wrote 
that the carcass was nothing but the “upper part of the head and nose of 
a sperm whale.” The National Museum’s Frederic Augustus Lucas called 
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the samples he examined “blubber, nothing more nor less.” Webb bit¬ 
terly disagreed, and Dali and others expressed quiet disbelief in the 
claim. Nonetheless, it remained the official explanation, and it would not 
be challenged for decades. 

In 1971 marine biologist Forrest G. Wood and octopus specialist 
Joseph F. Gennaro wrote that the samples they had examined provided 
clear evidence that "the St. Augustine sea monster was in fact an octo¬ 
pus." Though Wood and Gennaro were respected figures in their fields, 
that did not keep them from being ridiculed and then ignored. A decade 
and a half later cryptozoologist Roy P. Mackal of the University of 
Chicago analyzed samples. He concluded that they came from a “gigan¬ 
tic cephalopod, probably an octopus, not referable to any known species.” 

In a disputed study published in 1995 in Biological Bulletin, four bi¬ 
ologists attacked the Wood/Gennaro and Mackal analyses. Their own 
study of amino acids from the carcass showed that the animal could not 
have been a giant octopus or any invertebrate. The remains w'ere proba¬ 
bly from a w'hale, the biologists remarked, and “likely the entire skin”— 
notwithstanding the fact that whale skin cannot be removed intact, even 
artificially, from the animal. Even the skeptical marine expert Richard 
Ellis rejected the theory, and French cryptozoologist Michel Raynal, in a 
scathing review of the study, found numerous methodological problems 
and dubiously substantiated conclusions. As Ellis w'ould w'rite, “the mys¬ 
teries remain unsolved and the legend endures." 

GIANT PANDA 

The giant panda (Ailuropoda ntelanoleuca) w'as not knowrn outside Tibet 
until March 23, 1869, w'hen native hunters brought a French missionary 
and naturalist Pere Armand David a dead specimen. In 1914, German 
zoologist Hugo Weigold became the first Westerner to see a giant panda 
alive in the wild. Soon museums w'ere sending off expeditions to obtain 
a specimen for their collections. 

Yet nature does not always yield her secrets easily, anthropologist 
George Agogino observed in 1961, pointing to the example of the giant 
panda as an object lesson for both cryptozoologists and those w'ho would 
decry their quest. “From 1869 until 1929, a period of sixty years, a dozen 
well-staffed and well-equipped professional zoological collecting teams 
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unsuccessfully sought an animal the size of a small bear in a restricted 
area,” Agogino wrote. “The giant panda lives in the same general area 
and at the same general elevation (six thousand to twelve thousand feet) 
as the Yeti, yet this animal remained hidden for over sixty years.” 

In 1929, the first Western hunters to kill a giant panda were two sons 
of a former President, Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt, who shot one 
out of a hollow pine tree. Finally, eight years later, Ruth Harkness and 
Gerald Russell brought out the first live giant panda. It took sixty-seven 
years from the time of the giant panda’s Western “discovery” until its live 
capture. 

GIANT SALAMANDER 

The Giant Salamanders of Calilornia’s Trinity Alps have been reported 
for more than seven decades. Frank L. Griffith was one of the first mod¬ 
ern witnesses. During the 1920s, Griffith was hunting deer near the head 
of the Trinity Alps’ New River. At the bottom of a lake there, Griffith 
spotted five salamanders ranging five to nine feet long. He caught one on 
a hook, but he could not pull it out of the river. 

After hearing the story of Griffith’s Giant Salamanders, biologist 
Thomas L. Rodgers made four unsuccessful trips in 1948 to try to locate 
the animals. He had speculated that they might be an isolated group of 
Pacific giant salamanders, Dicamptodon, which never get to be much big¬ 
ger than a foot long. He also thought they could be a relict population of 
Megalobalrachus, the Asian giant salamander, an animal measuring five 
to six feet. These inhabit swift-moving mountain streams in Japan and 
China, similar to those found in the Trinity Alps. 

Herpetologist George S. Myers had learned of the Trinity Alps sight¬ 
ing and thought the Asian link made sense. Writing in a 1951 scientific 
journal, Myers recalled his encounter with a Giant Salamander captured 
in 1939 in the Sacramento River. Myers was called by a commercial fish¬ 
erman who had found the animal in one of his catfish nets. Myers was 
able to examine the specimen carefully for half an hour or so. He noted 
that it was a different color from those found in the Japanese and Chi¬ 
nese species. It was dark brown, not slaty gray as the Asian types were, 
and it had dull yellow spots, whereas those on known giant salamanders 
are a darker gray. He wrote in Copeia 2 (1951): 
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The animal was a fine Megalobatrachus (unquestionably identi¬ 
fied generically by its closed gill openings), in perfect 
condition.... It was between twenty-five and thirty inches in 
length. . . . The source of the specimen is, of course, unknown. 
Its strange coloration even suggested the possibility of a native 
Californian Megalobatrachus, which would not be zoogeograph- 
ically surprising, but no other captures have been reported. 


A few years later, animal handler Vern Harden of Pioneer, Cali¬ 
fornia, claimed he saw a dozen Giant Salamanders in a remote Trinity 
Alps lake called Hubbard Lake. He managed to hook one but had to re¬ 
lease it because of a threatening snowstorm. A quick measurement re¬ 
vealed, however, the Giant Salamander’s length: an astonishing eight feet 
four inches. Though he had no evidence with which to back up his story, 
he related it to Stanford University biologist Victory Twitty. Twitty’s 
comment: “Spectacular, if true.” The reaction of Father Hubbard, the 
lake’s namesake, was: “Yes, I know Harden. He’s a nice fellow, and I 
think he ought to write fiction.” 

But Father Hubbard was a formidable character. A Jesuit scholar, 
known throughout the world as the “Glacier Priest” because of his pen¬ 
chant for climbing the Alps of Europe, Hubbard was an explorer, natu¬ 
ralist, photographer, and popular lecturer. His best-known expeditions 
were made in Alaska during the 1930s. 

When Father Hubbard took an interest in the Trinity Alps’ Giant 
Salamanders, the media listened. Despite Father Hubbard’s remark 
about Harden’s credibility, the priest did send the supposed witness to 
his brother, Captain John D. Hubbard. Father Hubbard noted that al¬ 
though the whole thing sounded fantastic, based on his examination of 
the growing body of eyewitness reports, he was fairly certain there were 
Giant Salamanders. “And next fall we expect to prove it,” the seventy- 
two-year-old Hubbard said at the time, "if I have to lead an expedition 
from the university myself.” 

During 1958 and 1959, both Hubbards were believed to have been 
associated with a couple of expeditions in search of the Giant Salaman¬ 
ders. In 1960 Father Hubbard stated he had established the existence of 
huge amphibians in the Trinity region, but unfortunately no record of 
the Hubbard expeditions exists. Perhaps they never really occurred. 
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Tom Slick, though mainly interested in Bigfoot, also went looking 
for Giant Salamanders in 1960. Slick let it be known that he wanted to 
join the leagues of Giant Salamander seekers, and told the members of 
Slick’s Pacific Northwest Expedition to try to find one. They couldn’t. 
Some of his hired Bigfoot hunters became angry with Slick for what they 
saw as a silly side trip. 

Meanwhile, on September 1, 1960, three zoology professors— 
Robert C. Stebbins of the University of California-Berkeley, Tom 
Rodgers of Chico State College, and Nathan Cohen of Modesto Junior 
College—left Willow Creek, California, on their own Giant Salamander 
expedition. A few years later Rodgers (who, as noted above, had also 
looked in 1948) would remember that they were accompanied by “ten 
laymen,” and some of them mistook logs for Giant Salamanders. He said 
the group collected only about a dozen Dicamptodons; the largest was 
eleven and one-half inches long. 

The deeply skeptical Rodgers expressed the hope that “this evidence 
will kill rumors about any Giant Salamanders (much less Megalobatra- 
chus ) in the Trinity Mountains of California.” Rodgers’s official 1962 de¬ 
bunking seems to have ended most zoological interest in the Giant 
Salamanders of the Trinities. 

That is, until recently. In 1997 the Kyle Mizokami Trinity Alps Giant 
Salamanders Expedition established itself as the latest effort in the area. 
Mizokami is a Japanese-American writer who has done extensive re¬ 
search on American Indian legends of what may be the Bigfoot. Much 
like Slick, Mizokami put aside his Bigfoot research to hunt for Giant 
Salamanders. 

Perhaps the Giant Salamanders of the Trinities, if they exist, are 
American examples of Megalobatrachus. The amphibian family to which 
the Japanese and Chinese Megalobatrachus belongs is Cryptobrachidae. 
It has only one known North American member, Cryptobranchus, the 
Hellbender. It is the largest known American salamander, at some 
twenty-nine inches, but much smaller than the five and a half feet of the 
Asian giant salamanders. Like its cousins in China and Japan, the Hell¬ 
bender is found in the mountains, namely the Appalachians and the 
Ozarks in the U.S. 

Still, nothing like Megalobatrachus has been zoologically docu¬ 
mented in the American West. 
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Giant Sloths of many varieties lived in South America until ten thousand 
years ago, according to accepted knowledge. But cryptozoologists from 
Bernard Heuvelmans to David Oren find evidence for the Giant Sloth’s 
survival into modern times. There is reason to believe that Indians 
hunted them; “fresh” skin and dung were discovered in a cave in Ar¬ 
gentina in 1895. No less a figure than the governor of Argentina, Ramon 
Lista, said he saw a creature that might match the description of a 
medium-sized, hairy Giant Sloth. 

GIANT TURTLES 

In the third century Aelian wrote: “This sea [the Indian Ocean] pro¬ 
duces monstrous turtles, the shells of which can be used as roofs.” In 
1154, referring to turtles in the same region, in the sea of Herkend, near 
Sri Lanka, A1 Edrisi in his Geography mentioned that he had seen turtles 
thirty feet long. They had, he claimed, laid as many as a thousand eggs 
apiece. 

Icebergs are not the only titanic things, as Karl Shuker has amusingly 
noted, that may be floating around in the Adantic. Apparently ships of 
yesteryear had to watch out for Giant Turtles, too. Cryptozoologists have 
observed that the area off Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, a region with 
a long history of Kraken encounters as well, seems to be a haven for 
these oceangoing Giant Turtles. 

Off Newfoundland’s Grand Bank, on March 30, 1883, the schooner 
Annie E. Hall came upon something that its crew first thought was an 
overturned ship. It turned out to be a giant, and very much alive, turtle. 
Thirty feet wide and forty feet long, it appeared to have twenty-foot-long 
flippers. 

Near Nova Scotia, in June 1956, the crew of the steamer Rhapsody 
reportedly encountered an enormous white-shelled turtle measuring 
forty-five feet long, with fifteen-foot-long flippers. The creature raised its 
head all of eight feet out of the water. Crew members had the Canadian 
Coast Guard warn away local boats. 

In his book In the Wake of the Sea-Serpents, Bernard Heuvelmans 
writes of the “Father-of-All-Turtles,” borrowing a name from a Suma¬ 
tran folktale that he thinks refers to Giant Turtles of the sort some wit¬ 
nesses mistake for a Sea Serpent. According to Heuvelmans, “This very 
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rare type is described as a gigantic turde and is sometimes given very 
specifically turtle-like features, such as a very wide mouth which splits 
the head in two when it opens, big prominent eyes, and very large scales 
on the back.” Heuvelmans thinks that if these creatures do exist, they 
live for the most part in temperate waters. 

Things also look promising in Vietnam for more new freshwater Gi¬ 
ant Turtle discoveries. According to legends associated with Hoan Kiem 
Lake (located in downtown Hanoi), a giant golden turtle rose from the 
waters in the mid-fifteenth century to snatch a magical sword from Em¬ 
peror Ly Thai To, fresh with victory over Chinese invaders. The king and 
his courtiers were boating on the lake when a Giant Turtle arose, took the 
magic sword, then plunged to the depths and returned the blade to its 
divine owners. Since that time the lake’s name has been “Ho Hoan 
Kiem,” which means “Lake of the Returned Sword.” The story is retold 
in thousands of schoolbooks and in popular performances at Hanoi’s 
water-puppet theaters. 

In recent years the Vietnamese state press has run photographs of 
crowds gathered at the lakeside pointing excitedly at some fuzzy shapes 
on the surface. Finally, in December 1996, the legend became real when 
witnesses reported seeing a large and ancient turtle. A swarm of bubbles 
would herald its arrival at the murky surface. A flipper would pop out, 
and part of its shell (estimated to be forty inches across in its entirety) 
would rise to view. Sometimes its green-and-yellow head, the size of a 
football, would appear. On one occasion in December 1996, the creature 
came to within six and one-half feet of the shore, swiveling its head to 
show a great downcast mouth, its skin peeling. 

In early 1998 closer encounters set Hanoi abuzz. The witnesses were 
numerous pedestrians who noticed unusual activity in the lake. They de¬ 
scribed one to three turtles. A recent sighting, among the most credible, 
occurred on March 24, 1998, when passersby caught a glimpse of the 
turdes as they surfaced to take in the spring air. 

An amateur cameraman caught the creatures on video, which subse¬ 
quently aired on Vietnamese television. The station also claimed the tur¬ 
tles made a second appearance on April 5. Researchers who have been 
trying to get a glimpse of the turdes believe they could be the only ones 
of their kind in the world. 

Mythology and science mix in the work of Hanoi National Univer- 
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sity professor Ha Dinh Due, the world’s foremost expert on the turtles of 
Hoan Kiem Lake. “The Hoan Kiem turde is the world’s biggest fresh¬ 
water turde,” he says. “It can measure two meters (six and one-half feet) 
long and can weigh as much as two hundred kilograms (440 pounds) 
Professor Due has been studying the turdes for the past decade, some¬ 
times in conjunction with international reptile specialists. A Hoan Kiem 
turtle, found and preserved thirty years ago, is now displayed at a small 
temple on an island in the lake. The plaque tells visitors it is thought to 
be more than five hundred years old—old enough, in fact, to be the tur¬ 
tle of the legend. 

Much remains unknown about these ancient monsters living in the 
center of downtown Hanoi—their number, reproductive ability, origins, 
and especially, the question of whether or not they’re unique to the Lake 
of the Returned Sword. Due says, “If we have cooperation from interna¬ 
tional experts and they determine this is a new species, it will be a signif¬ 
icant contribution to world biological diversity. And since the turtles are 
right here in the middle of urban Hanoi, many people can easily come to 
see them.” In this vein, local civic and governmental groups plan to clear 
the Lake of the Returned Sword of pollution that may be harmful to the 
big turtles. The construction of an artificial beach has been proposed to 
facilitate breeding. 

GIBBONS, WILLIAM ( I 958- ) 

Bill Gibbons first became interested in mystery animals during his child¬ 
hood years in Scotland. After watching an early movie adaptation of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s The Lost World, the young Gibbons wondered if 
perhaps there really are living dinosaurs, or at least animals very much 
like them, alive in the remote areas of our planet. His curiosity eventually 
resulted in two major expeditions to the Congo, in 1985-86 and 1992, in 
search of Mokele-mbembe. Two other field investigations were con¬ 
ducted on the island of Mauritius in the southern Indian Ocean in 1990 
and 1997, after two European visitors claimed dodo sightings. Opera¬ 
tion Congo III and Project Dodo III are currently under development. 
Gibbons has set as his goal to go on one cryptozoology expedition per 
year, for the next decade. Gibbons is pursuing a doctorate in cultural an¬ 
thropology from Warnborough College in England and is working on a 
series of cryptozoology books. 
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GLOBSTERS 

Ivan T. Sanderson did much to publicize Globsters, a word he coined to 
describe those unusual beachings of enormous globs of seemingly 
unidentifiable flesh and bone that are often initially labeled the remains 
of Sea Serpents. Most strandings, of course, are found to be mundane 
animals. Though such animals have been seen for centuries, the “origi¬ 
nal” Globster washed ashore in western Tasmania in August 1960, and 
was later identified as the partial corpse of a whale. Other famous, usu¬ 
ally round and large Globsters have beached in Bermuda, Tasmania 
(again), New Zealand, South Africa, and St. Augustine, Florida. While 
most Globsters are found to be basking sharks, a few may be cryptozo- 
ological surprises, such as the Giant Octopus. 

Mark Chorvinsky has created an extensive “homepage” for Globster 


Dr. DeWitt Webb and the most famous Globster in history, the carcass of a Giant Octopus that 
washed ashore at Anastasia Beach, St. Augustine, Florida, November 18%. (FPL) 
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data: http://www.strangemag.com/globhome.html, which wins our prize 
for the most unique website ever created on one specific cryptozoologi- 
cal topic. 

GOBLIN UNIVERSE 

The phrase “Goblin Universe” is often applied to the earth’s supernat¬ 
ural and otherwise esoteric residents. Long ago classification systems 
were created for legendary beings and entities of the Goblin Universe. 
As the anthropologist John Napier points out. this kind of sorting be¬ 
came so detailed that classical Greek mythology, for example, recog¬ 
nized three types of Cyclopes. 

“Goblin Universe” was first used popularly in Napier’s much-read 
Bigfoot (1972). Nevertheless the Goblin Universe figured in scholarly 
discussions about Bigfoot and, by extension, cryptozoology in general as 
early as 1964. Among the first places it appeared was in “Unknown Hom- 
inids and New World Legends,” by Bacil F. Kirtley, 'Western Folklore, 
vol. XXIII, April 1964, no. 2. Most people, however, incorrectly cite 
Napier as the source of the phrase. 

F. W. Holiday’s book The Goblin Universe (1986), published seven 
years after his death, combined the author’s early Lake Monster research 
with occult speculations about the nature of the beasts. Soon Goblin 
Universe came to mean paranormal explanations, though that is not en¬ 
tirely what Napier or Holiday had in mind. Before his death (and too late 
to put his revised views into print), Holiday would reject such ap¬ 
proaches, returning to an earlier conviction that Lake Monsters are ani¬ 
mals in the biological sense. 

GREEN, JOHN (192 7- ) 

John Green was born in Vancouver, British Columbia. After receiving a 
master’s degree in journalism from Columbia University in 1958, Green 
was, for more than thirty years, a newspaperman from Harrison Hot 
Springs, British Columbia. 

Green is one of the leading figures in the field, having started inves¬ 
tigating Bigfoot/Sasquatch reports in 1957, and worked with Tom Slick, 
Rene Dahinden, Bob Titmus, and others in California and British Co¬ 
lumbia in the early days of the inquiries. He is a major influence on Big¬ 
foot researchers because he actively wrote about his and others’ 
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Sasquatch research. He published 
several monographs that became 
the standard references for the 
Canadian cryptid, and wrote the 
classic book on the North Ameri¬ 
can subject, Sasquatch: The Apes 
Among Us ( 1978). 

Green chronicled some of the 
more famous cases, such as those 
of William Roe, who raised his ri¬ 
fle but did not shoot at a female 
Bigfoot in 1955, and Albert Ost- 
man, who was kidnapped by a 
family of the unknown hairy giants 
in 1924. Green reportedly has 
gathered more than two thousand 
sightings, and several hundred in¬ 
cidents of giant footprint finds. 
He speaks frequendy at Bigfoot 
conferences, continues to interview witnesses, and conducts on-site 
examinations of the Sasquatch phenomenon throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. 

GREENWELL, J. RICHARD (194 2- ) 

J. Richard Greenwell has served as secretary of the International Society 
of Cryptozoology since its founding in 1982. He was instrumental in cre¬ 
ating the ISC after given the idea through an introduction to Roy P. 
Mackal by Jerome Clark. Greenwell has been funded in his ISC position 
to travel to many parts of the world to investigate cryptozoological 
claims and specimens, including Mokele-mbembe in the Congo with 
Roy P. Mackal, and Ri, a reported Merbeing that turned out to be a 
manatee relative, the dugong, in New Guinea, with anthropologist Roy 
Wagner. Greenwell has also researched Onza (a mystery cat found to be 
a subspecies of puma) in Mexico, as well as the Yeren (Wildmen) in 
China with anthropologist Frank Poirier. 

Originally from Surrey, England, Mr. Greenwell spent six years in 
South America, after which he was appointed research coordinator of 



John Green works on his latest data entry 
project of over three thousand incidents re¬ 
garding the Sasquatch of the Pacific North¬ 
west. (John Green) 
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the Office of Arid Lands Studies at the University of Arizona, in Tucson. 
In 1991, he was awarded an honorary doctorate by Mexico’s University 
of Guadalajara. A member of numerous scientific societies, including the 
American Society of Mammalogists, Greenwell is a fellow of both the 
Explorers Club (New York) and the Royal Geographical Society (Lon¬ 
don). He is the author of more than one hundred scholarly and popular 
articles, and, since 1993, he has been a columnist for BBC Wildlife, 
Britain’s leading animal conservation publication. During the 1990s, 
Greenwell has frequently been a paid consultant on various television 
programs dealing with cryptozoology. 

GRIMM, JACK (1925-1998) 

Jack Grimm, who came to be known through media stories about his 
“quixotic quests” to find Bigfoot, Noah’s Ark, the Loch Ness Monsters, 
and the Titanic was, with Tom Slick and E Kirk Johnson, among the Texas 
millionaries who gave financial and other support to cryptozoology. 

Founder of Grimm Oil Company, the man known in his native Abi¬ 
lene as “Cadillac Jack” spent a reported $2 million to find and salvage 
the Titanic in the 1980s. He recovered approximately 1,700 artifacts 
from the wreckage in 1987 but has not been credited with finding the 
legendary ship first. 

In the 1970s Grimm spent millions of dollars in quests for Noah’s 
Ark and Nessie. He hired two photographers to slog through the west¬ 
ern Canadian wilderness in a futile hunt for Sasquatch. 

Grimm died on January 8, 1998. 


I 

HALL, DENNIS JAY (1956- ) 

Dennis Jay Hall was born in Middlebury, Vermont. In 1973, he was 
elected president of the Vergennes Chapter of the Vermont Archeologi¬ 
cal Society. While he was serving in that capacity, the board of trustees of 
the Vermont Archeological Society appointed him to a special task force 
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to write laws to protect archaeological sites. A lifelong love of Vermont 
history has led him to many discoveries, from the sites of the earliest Na¬ 
tive Americans to the cellar holes of the first white settlers. 

In the summer of 1965, when he was nine years old, Hall had an ex¬ 
perience that would change his life. His aunt Shirley and uncle Pete 
Bigelow had been boating in Plattsburgh Bay. While anchored in the 
crystal-clear, sandy-bottomed bay, they saw one of the animals known as 
Champ swim under their boat. The tale they told when they came home 
changed Hall’s life. 

For the past twenty years Hall has been engaged in the search for the 
Champ animals that reportedly inhabit Lake Champlain. He has sighted 
them on no fewer than nineteen occasions. He now directs Champ Quest. 

Hall is currently writing a book about Champ titled The Ultimate 
Search. It is a combination field guide and narrative of his two-decade in¬ 
quiry. 

HALL, MARK A. (1946- ) 

Mark A. Hall, a native Minnesotan, has been intrigued by nature’s anom¬ 
alies all his life. For nearly forty years he has actively pursued historical 
records, traveled throughout eastern North America, and gathered eye- 



Mark A. Hall. (Loren Coleman) 
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witness testimony concerning cryptozoological phenomena. He coau¬ 
thored one of the first studies of Native “Bigfoot” traditions. Hall, who 
has formulated unknown hominoid theories for years, proposed that 
North America is home not only to the Bigfoot of the Patterson Film but 
also to drastically different primates such as the True Giant (Giganto- 
pithecus) and the Taller-hominid (a survival of the recorded fossil known 
as Homo gardaremis). He worked closely with Ivan T. Sanderson on a 
variety of projects, including the early investigations of the Minnesota 
Iceman, and served as a director of the Society for the Investigation of 
the Unexplained during the 1970s. Hall edits and publishes the journal 
Wonders, devoted mosdy to cryptozoology. He is the author of Thunder- 
birds—The Living Legend! (2nd edition, 1994), Natural Mysteries (2nd 
edition, 1991), and The Yeti, bigfoot and True Giants (2nd edition, 1997). 
More books are in progress, including Living Fossils (1999). 

HARKNESS, RUTH (1900-1947) 

Ruth Harkness discovered, captured, and returned to the West with the 
first giant panda. 

In the 1930s, the rush was on to be the first to catch a giant panda, 
known only from dead specimens and still mysterious. The adventurer 
and live-animal collector William 
H. Harkness, fresh from the 
success of his Komodo dragon 
exploits, organized a grueling ex¬ 
pedition for the New York Zoo¬ 
logical Society and Bronx Zoo in 
search of the giant panda. The 
Harkness expedition was to go to 
Tibet and return with the first leg¬ 
endary and elusive specimen. In¬ 
stead, Harkness was delayed by 
permit politics and turned back at 
one point by the unstable situation 
in Szechwan. In February 1936, 

Harkness died in Shanghai. 

On hearing the news, his widow, Ruth Harkness, socialite, New York 
clothing designer-tumed-adventurer, traveled on a slow boat to China, 



Rath Harkness introduces a new giant panda, 
Diana (in foreground), to her first discovery, 
Stt-Lin, at the Brookfield Zoo, Chicago, in 
1938. (Ruth Harkness) 
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not arriving until July, and took over the reins of the expedition. Amaz¬ 
ingly, her new expedition, after ten fruitless days in the wild, found a live 
giant panda, a cub kept by a villager. Harkness, with Yang Di Lin and 
Gerald Russell, returned with the panda, named Su-Lin, to Chicago’s 
Brookfield Zoo in 1937. 

Pandas became the animal for zoos to acquire. Harkness returned 
for more giant pandas and on her second expedition quickly brought 
two back—this after decades of frustration by other searchers. Sadly, she 
never left any records of her second or third expeditions, according to 
Richard Perry’s The World of the Giant Panda. 

Three giant pandas were captured and taken to the United States in 
the 1930s: Mei Mei, Pandora, and Pan. Pao Pei was the last panda to be 
captured and exported by a Western nation. By 1945 there were only five 
giant pandas outside China, most of which had been caught by Ruth 
Harkness, who would die two years later. In 1953, there were no giant 
pandas alive in captivity anywhere, even in Tibet and China. 

Today, the giant panda is still a highly endangered animal, a popular 
but rare animal in capitivity, and therefore, the logo animal for the World 
Wildlife Fund. Few know of Ruth Harkness’s role in bringing this animal 
out of folklore into zoological awareness. 

Ruth Harkness’s giant panda expedition still ranks among the 
bravest and most important cryptozoological efforts of the last hundred 
years. Tier adventures can be read in her two books, The Lady and the 
Panda and The Baby Giant Panda (both published in 1938). 


HEUVELMANS, BERNARD (19 16- ) 

Bernard Heuvelmans, the “Father of Cryptozoology,” was born in Le 
Havre, France, and found he had a love of natural history from an early 
age. His interest in unknown animals was first piqued as a youngster by 
his reading of science fiction adventures such as J ules Verne’s Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s The Lost 
World. After earning his doctoral degree before World War II with a the¬ 
sis on the classification of the hitherto unclassifiable teeth of the aard- 
vark, Heuvelmans spent the next years writing about the history of 
science. But when he read a 1948 Saturday Evening Post article, in which 
biologist Ivan T. Sanderson sympathetically discussed the evidence for 
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BernardHeuvelmans is seen here, in 1961, with the young gorilla Kaisi. (Bernard Heuvelmans) 


relict dinosaurs, he decided to pursue a vague, unfocused interest in a 
systematic way. 

From then on, Heuvelmans sought evidence in scientific and literary 
sources. Within a few years he had amassed so much material that he was 
ready to write a large book. That book turned out to be Sur la piste des 
betes ignorees, published in 1955 and better known in its English trans¬ 
lation three years later as On the Track of Unknown Animals. More than 
four decades later, the book remains in print, with an excess of one mil¬ 
lion copies sold in various translations and editions, including one in 
1995 with a large updated introduction. 

The book’s impact was enormous. As one critic remarked at the 
time, “Because his research is based on rigorous dedication to scientific 
method and scholarship and his solid background in zoology, Heuvel- 
mans’s findings are respected throughout the scientific community.” 
Soon Heuvelmans was engaged in massive correspondence as his library 
and other researches continued. In the course of letter-writing, he in¬ 
vented the word “cryptozoology” (it does not appear in On the Track of 
Unknown Animals). That word saw print for the first time in 1959 when 
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French wildlife official Lucien Blancou dedicated a book to the “master 
of cryptozoology.” 

Writing in Cryptozoology in 1984, Heuvelmans said, “I tried to write 
about it according to the rules of scientific documentation.” Because of 
the unorthodox nature of his interests, however, he had no institutional 
sponsorship and had to support himself with his writing. “That is why,” 
he wrote, “I have always had to make my books fascinating for the 
largest possible audience.” 

Heuvelmans and his book influenced the investigative work of cryp¬ 
tozoology supporter Tom Slick. Sanderson, who influenced Heuvel¬ 
mans, in turn was influenced by Heuvelmans. He served as confidential 
consultant with Sanderson on Slick’s secret board of advisers. Heuvel¬ 
mans was asked to examine a “Yeti skullcap” brought back by Sir Ed¬ 
mund Hillary’s World Hook expedition of 1960. He was also one of the 
first to declare it was a ritual object made from the skin of a serow, a 
small goatlike animal found in the Himalayas. Over the years, without 
fanfare, Heuvelmans has journeyed from the shores of Loch Ness to the 
jungles of Malaysia, interviewing witnesses and examining the evidence 
for cryptids. 

On the Track of Unknown Animals was concerned exclusively with 
land animals. The second of his works to be translated into English, In 
the Wake of the Sea-Serpents (1968), covered the ocean’s unknowns, in¬ 
cluding the recognized but still in some ways enigmatic giant squid. In 
1968, Heuvelmans (at Sanderson’s invitation) examined what was repre¬ 
sented to be the frozen cadaver of a hairy hominoid, the Minnesota Ice¬ 
man, which was the subject of his L'homme de Neanderthal est toujours 
vivanl (with Boris Porshnev, 1974). Other books, none yet translated 
into English, include works on surviving dinosaurs and relict hominids 
in Africa. 

Heuvelmans’s Center for Cryptozoology, established in 1975, was 
first housed near Le Bugue in the south of France, but in recent years 
moved to LeVesinet, closer to Paris. It consists of his huge private library 
and his massive files. Heuvelmans was elected president when the Inter¬ 
national Society of Cryptozoology was founded in Washington, D.C., in 
1982. He still holds that position. In a 1984 interview he expressed the 
desire to write a twenty-volume cryptozoology encyclopedia, but no vol¬ 
ume has appeared to date, owing to the death of a translator and other 
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problems. Heuvelmans has lapsed into a period of active but mostly un¬ 
seen writing except for the rare magazine article. 

Heuvelmans’s health appears to be failing. When in February 1997 
he was awarded the Gabriele Peters Prize for Fantastic Science at the 
Zoological Museum of the University of Hamburg, Germany, he was un¬ 
able to appear to collect the prize of 10,000 marks (about $6,000) and 
sent his friend, journalist and cryptozoologist Werner Reichenbach, to 
accept on his behalf. Heuvelmans has refused television and other jour¬ 
nalistic interviews in recent years. 

A list of Heuvelmans’s books follows: 

1955 Sur la piste des betes ignorees. Paris: Plon. 

1958 Dans le sillage des /non s/res mar ins—Le Kraken et le 
Poulpe Colossal. Paris: Plon. 

1958 On the Track of Unknown Animals. London: Hart-Davis. 

1959 On the Track of Unknown Animals. New York: Hill and 
Wang. 

1965 Le Grand-Serpent-de-Mer, le probleme zoologique et sa so¬ 
lution. Paris: Plon. 

1965 On the Track of Unknown Animals. (Abridged, revised.) 

New York: Hill and Wang. 

1968 In the Wake of the Sea-Serpents. New York: Hill and Wang. 

1974 (with Boris F. Porshnev) L'homme de Neanderthal est tou- 
jours vivant. Paris: Plon. 

1975 Dans le sillage des monstres mar ins—Le Kraken et le 
Poulpe Colossal. Paris: Francois Beauval (2nd ed.). 

1975 Le Grand-Serpen t-de-Mer, le probleme zoologique et sa so¬ 
lution. Paris: Plon (2nd ed.). 

1978 Les derniers dragons d'Afrique. Paris: Plon. 

1980 Les betes humaines d’Afrique. Paris: Plon. 

1995 On the Track of Unknown Animals. London: Kegan Paul 
International. 

HOMINOLOGY 

Hominology is an important subcategory of cryptozoology that deserves 
a moment of explanation. Russian researcher Dmitri Bayanov coined the 
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word “hominology” around 1973, to denote those investigations that 
study humanity’s as yet undiscovered near-relatives, including Almas, 
Yeti, Bigfoot/Sasquatch, and other unknown hominoids. He further de¬ 
fined hominology as a “branch of primatology, called upon to bridge the 
gap between zoology and anthropology” in a 1973 letter to the London 
primatologist John Napier. His English paper on the subject was a major 
breakthrough contribution after decades of unpublicized Russian re¬ 
search and expeditions. The paper, “A Hominologist View from 
Moscow, USSR," appeared in Northwest Anthropological Research Notes 
(Moscow, Idaho), vol. 11, no. 1, 1977. 

In 1958, the Soviet Academy of Sciences created the Snowman Com¬ 
mission, and later a Relict Hominoid Research Seminar was begun at the 
Darwin Museum in Moscow. One of the Soviet Union’s first hominolo- 
gists was Boris Porshnev, a contemporary of Odette Tchernine and Ivan 
T. Sanderson, who also studied unknown hominoids. Porshnev wrote 
the difficult-to-obtain late 1950s scientific monograph The Present State 
of the Question of Relict Hominoids. The U.S.S.R. allowed only 180 
copies to be printed. While some hints of Porshnev’s new studies were 
becoming known in the West by 1960, his work was largely unknown 
and unavailable to the scientific community in Russia. 

The collapse of the Soviet state has changed much, and hominolo- 
gists have been able to circulate their work freely. For example, Bayanov 
has recently published two works on hominology: In the Footsteps of the 
Russian Snowman (1996) and America’s Bigfoot: Fact, Not Fiction — U.S. 
Evidence Verified in Russia (1997). During a 1997 international hominol¬ 
ogy conference held in Moscow, attended by North American Sasquatch 
research notables John Green and Grover Krantz, Bayanov called for 
the establishment of a Porshnev World Institute of Hominology to study 
the creatures’ role in the evolutionary process. 

HONEY ISLAND SWAMP MONSTER 

Near New Orleans, Louisiana, in the wild Honey Island Swamp, there 
lives—or so tradition has it—a swamp monster, a unique bipedal animal 
that leaves pointed three-toed footprints. Honey Island is a vast stand of 
bottomland swamp sitting between the east and west Pearl Rivers. The 
Honey Island Swamp Monster achieved national notoriety when film- 
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maker Alan Landsburg and on- 
camera host Leonard Nimoy fea¬ 
tured the creature on the 1970s 
series In Search of. .. In the 
1980s, Loren Coleman inter¬ 
viewed locals with knowledge 
about the Honey Island Monster. 
One man told of past expeditions 
searching for them, and of finding 
their huge footprints. Another res¬ 
ident said he thought it looked 
generally like Bigfoot. However, 
most descriptions and tracks do not 



Casts of the distinctive three-toed tracks of 
the Honey Island Swamp Monster. (Loren 
Coleman) 

link the creature to Bigfoot. 


HORNED SERPENTS 

Centuries-old legends from native sources conjure up encounters with 
giant “reptiles” with great horns. 

In “Water-Monsters of American Aborigines” (Journal of American 
Folklore [1889]), Albert S. Gatschet surveyed stories of these peculiar 
aquatic beasts, including the Great Horned Reptile of the Ohio River re¬ 
gion and the Horned Snake. The Creek Indians, when they lived in Ten¬ 
nessee, spoke of a large, horned snakelike animal that frequented water 
holes. The deep water hole-dwelling Horned Snake was brought to the 
shore by the magical singing of Creek elders, and when the creature 
showed its horn, the Indians would cut it off. The horn was then taken 
as a fetish and carried into war, to ensure success in battle. 

An account from the Oneida branch of the Tuscaroras, collected by 
David Cusick and published in 1828, tells of the “Mosqueto” which rose 
from Lake Onondaga (near Syracuse, New York) and slew a number of 
people. The Indians also said that “2,200 years before the time of 
Columbus” (approximately 700 B.C.), a great horned serpent appeared 
on Lake Ontario and killed onlookers with its overpowering stench. 

The strikingly similar horned beast of Alkali Lake (now known as 
Walgren Lake) near Hays Springs, Nebraska, was the subject of tales by 
the local Indians. These native Nebraskans told the first white settlers to 
the area to be on the lookout for the monsters. The legends seem to have 
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had some truth, for more modern sightings followed. The Omaha World- 
Herald of July 24, 1923, carried the testimony of J. A. Johnson, who 
stated: “I saw the monster myself while with two friends last fall. I could 
name forty other people who have also seen the brute.” Johnson claimed 
that the stubby alligator-like head had a projection like a horn on it, be¬ 
tween the eyes and nostrils. The gray-brown creature devoured live¬ 
stock, gave off dreadful roars, and smelled horribly. News of Alkali 
Lake’s horned wonder spread around the world in 1923. 

Michel Meurger and Claude Gagnon underscore the importance of 
these legends in their book Lake Monster Traditions (1988) when they 
discuss them in their book’s section on Native North Americans. “From 
Alaska to New Mexico the belief in a horned serpent-shaped water beast 
of enormous dimensions is widespread,” Meurger and Gagnon write. 
They go on to place them into a folkloric framework. 

If, on the other hand, we speculate about an underlying zoological 
signal amid the noise of mythology and folklore, where are those 
“horned serpents” today? As it turns out, they may be surviving in a few 
of the lakes in the same regions of contemporary North America. If you 
look at drawings made of the current eyewitness accounts of, for exam¬ 
ple, Ogopogo, you will immediately notice two bumps on its head. 
Horns, of course. Several Lake Monsters from around the world, from 
diverse sites, appear to have horns. 

While the long-necked Lake Monsters may fit nicely into a classifica¬ 
tion system with some dinosaurs or seallike mammals, a handful of bold 
theorists have backed another candidate as an explanation for the many 
reports of more upright, stockier, horned lake cryptids. Could these 
creatures, they ask, possibly be the crested, duck-billed dinosaurs—the 
hadrosaurs, a group of prehistoric animals that survived relatively late as 
dinosaurs go? 

Duck-billed dinosaurs also serve as the model for a few Lake Monsters 
in other locations around the globe. Take, for example, the 1980 de¬ 
scriptions of the Lake Tian Chai monster, a big creature with a long neck 
topped by a squarish head and, to quote Karl Shuker’s In Search of Pre¬ 
historic Survivors: “most memorable of all, a flat ducklike beak (an un¬ 
usual characteristic recalling to mind the familiar duck-billed dinosaurs 
or hadrosaurs).” Reports of horned dinosaur-like beasts also have been 
heard from Africa for years. 
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HUYGHE, PATRICK (195 2- ) 

Patrick Huyghe is a science writer whose articles on cryptozoology 
have reached a large public through their appearance in a number of 
mainstream magazines. His con¬ 
tributions have included analyses 
of the American Northeast cougar 
in Audubon, Grover Krantz’s Big- 
foot research in Science Digest, 
and Scottish and Idaho Lake 
Monsters in Omni. 

Following a casual conversa¬ 
tion with the International Society 
of Cryptozoology’s J. Richard 
Greenwell in 1993, he managed to 
track down the present where¬ 
abouts of the only known evidence 
of a pygmy elephant. The remains 
of this pygmy elephant, which was 
exhibited live at the Bronx Zoo in the early part of the twentieth century, 
now lie in the collection of the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. His primary work in cryptozoologv is The Field Guide to 
Bigfoot, Yeti, and Other Mystery Primates Worldwide, coauthored with 
Loren Coleman and published by Avon in 1999. This is the second vol¬ 
ume in the Field Guides to the Unknown series, which Huyghe began 
producing for Avon in 1996. 

Born in Newport News, Virginia, Huyghe holds an undergraduate 
degree in social psychology from the University of Virginia and a gradu¬ 
ate degree in journalism from Syracuse University. After working on the 
staffs of Us and Neivsweek magazines, he turned f reelance in 1980. Since 
then he has written for dozens of magazines, from the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine and Discover to Psychology Today and Reader's Digest, 
Flealth, Omni, Audubon, and many others. His books include Glowing 
Birds: Stories from the Edge of Science (1985), The Big Splash (with Louis 
A. Frank, 1990), and Columbus Was Last (1992). 

Huyghe has contributed to Time-Life, Reader’s Digest, and Scrib¬ 
ner’s book series, taught science writing at the college level, produced 
public-TV programs for WGBH-Boston and WNET-New York, and 
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written exhibit text for the Liberty Science Center in New Jersey and the 
Petrosains Discovery Center in Malaysia. Huyghe has also been a con¬ 
tributing editor of Omni magazine on-line. Today he edits and publishes 
a twice-yearly journal, The Anomalist, on the mysteries of nature, sci¬ 
ence, and history. 


I 

IGOPOGO 

Lake Simcoe, Ontario, is where a monster the locals call Igopogo (it is a 
play on the popular British Columbia Lake Monster, Ogopogo) suppos¬ 
edly dwells. Seen for more than a century, the creature is described as a 
large, “dog-faced” animal. Most often it is seen in Kempenfelt Bay, near 
Barrie. A believable videotape of Igopogo swimming at the southern end 
of the lake was taken in 1991 by unidentified visitors. It appeared to be a 
“relict seal,” according to one chronicler. 

A similar Lake Monster in nearby Muskrat Lake, Ontario, was cap¬ 
tured on film at about the same time by Dana Rogers. The unknown an¬ 
imal appeared to be at least ten feet long and swimming up and down 
like a seal, even though it was apparendy not one. Muskrat Lake has 
hosted many sightings, including some of the creature (called Mussie or 
the Hapyxelor) on the shore. Michael Bradley wrote of the history of the 
encounters in More Than a Myth: The Search for the Monster of the 
Muskrat Lake (1989). 

Both Lake Monsters are described as up to twenty feet long and gray. 
They resemble giant seals with strange heads. 

ILIAMNA LAKE MONSTER 

Iliamna Lake, near Alaska’s southern coast, is eighty miles long and 
twenty-five miles wide in spots; it covers 1,033 square miles. The depth 
average is 660 feet; in Pile Bay at the eastern end, on one sounding, the 
lead dropped to 1,350 feet, and then the line ran out. Once part of the 
ocean, the lake is now less than a hundred feet above sea level. 
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The January 1959 issue of Sports Afield carried an article titled 
“Alaska’s Monster Mystery Fish.” The story, by Gil Paust, chronicled 
more than thirty years of reports of huge fish in Lake Iliamna. In breath¬ 
less fashion the author details his adventures in trying to catch this mys¬ 
terious monster fish. Paust, along with Iliamna Lake Monster hunters 
Slim Beck, John Walatka, and Bill Hammersley, used a Bushmaster sea¬ 
plane as a dock and some homemade monster-fishing gear. The four at¬ 
tempted to catch “the big one” with a hook made from a foot-long, 
quarter-inch-thick iron rod baited with a chuck of moose flank. Their 
line was several hundred feet of sixteenth-inch stainless-steel aircraft cable. 
A fifty-five-gallon oil drum was the bobber. The thing snapped the line. 

For some three decades before this report appeared, sightings of the 
monster fish had circulated around the shores of Lake Iliamna. At first 
the stories were assumed to be Inuit (Eskimo) folklore, and local whites 
did not take them seriously. But then well-regarded local people and vis¬ 
iting sportsmen claimed to have seen the fish, and the word spread. 

Perhaps local guide Babe Aylesworth and fisherman Bill Hammersley 
made the best sighting in September 1942. Crossing at Big Mountain, 
they were on a direct flight over the lake to get to the village of Iliamna. 
Bush pilot Aylesworth was taking his Stinson ferry plane across at a 
steady pace over the deep, blue-black water when he noticed some un¬ 
usual specks in the water near the unnamed island in the middle of the 
lake. Suddenly Aylesworth shouted “Oh, my God, what big fish!” and 
swirled the plane around for a closer look. Both Hammersley and 
Aylesworth got a good look. They described the things as dull aluminum 
in color with heads that were broad and blunt. The width of the long ta¬ 
pered bodies was the same as that of their heads, and vertical tails slowly 
waved side to side. (Whale tails go up and down. Fish and reptile tails go 
side to side.) They saw several dozen of them. 

Spiraling the plane from one thousand feet down to three hundred 
feet, they soon saw that Aylesworth’s estimate of their length at ten feet 
was low. The fish were easily longer than the plane’s pontoon; they 
looked like minisubmarines. They circled for several minutes, then sud¬ 
denly surged in the water and disappeared in a distinct wave distur¬ 
bance. As they continued on their journey, the two men discussed and 
debated. No, it couldn’t have been a whale, walrus, or seal, because they 
never blew or surfaced. Sharks would have been much smaller. 
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Local people, most notably the outspokenly skeptical Arthur Lee, 
thought they might be cod, a theory the witnesses emphatically rejected. 
Once word got around Iliamna, authorities told Hammersley that he had 
seen only belugas. Hammersley countered that he had seen thousands of 
belugas (native white whales) during his years of fishing Bristol Bay and 
their white backs, tapering heads, and horizontal tails were in no way like 
what he and Aylesworth had seen. 

The lake’s close proximity to the ocean has fueled speculation that 
the monster fish are landlocked sturgeon or some unknown prehistoric 
fish, but no dead sturgeon or even landlocked belugas have ever washed 
up on the shores of Iliamna. 

In 1947, after leaving his defense job, Hammersley published a short 
piece on the mystery fish to try to get others to investigate the matter or 
to come forward with reports. One who did was Larry Rost, a U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey pilot. Flying across Lake Iliamna in the fall of 1945, 
he had been so startled by what he saw in the water that he had turned 
around and passed over it at one hundred feet. What he saw was a giant 
fish, more than twenty feet long, the color of dull aluminum. 

Aylesworth reaffirmed the details of his 1942 sighting in a 1988 in¬ 
terview with Loren Coleman. He added that he thought that most of the 
animals were well over ten feet long, swimming in water that was only 
forty feet deep. Aylesworth recalled that cryptozoological sponsor and 
adventurer Tom Slick hired him several times to fly Slick and his boys to 
moose hunting sites, and in the fall of 1959 to attempt specifically to find 
the monsters of Lake Iliamna. Slick had offered a reward of $1,000 to 
anyone who could catch one of the mystery creatures, and Slick himself 
was in charge of getting lines set with barrels for buoys. He even hired a 
helicopter to hover over the exact spot where Aylesworth had had his en¬ 
counter. Aylesworth and Slick never saw the big unknown animals on 
these flights and, indeed, the pilot said he went over that place in the lake 
more than one hundred times without seeing them again. 

In 1967, in his book "Things,” Ivan T. Sanderson wrote of Slick’s 
teaming up with one Stanley Lee to look for the monsters in Lake Il¬ 
iamna. Elwood Baumann noted in Monsters of North America that 
“Texan Tom R. [j/c] Slick spent thousands of dollars in search of strange 
creatures in Lake Iliamna, Alaska.” As Michael Newton observed in his 
book Monsters, Mysteries and Man , Slick and Lee “organized an expedi- 
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tion to search for the elusive creatures. Slick was unsuccessful, and after 
his tragic death, Commander Lee teamed up with others to continue the 
hunt. Still the monsters remain unidentified.” 

Newton appears to have picked up Sanderson's lead here: “Captain 
Lee of Kodiak, Alaska, together with the well-known nature photogra¬ 
pher, Leonard Rue of New Jersey, made still another stab at the monsters 
of Lake Iliamna in 1966.” 

The cause of the monster fish sightings remains a mystery. 


INDONESIAN COELACANTHS 

To the considerable surprise of Western scientists at least, a second pop¬ 
ulation ol coelacanths has been discovered off the coast of Indonesia, 
some seven thousand miles from their only previously known location 
near Madagascar. Of course, local people knew about them all along. 
And where was the first specimen of this new population found? In a 
case where history repeated itself, the first Indonesian specimen turned 
up in a fish market, as had the 1938 specimen. 

Forty-six years after the “discovery” of coelacanths in the Comoros 
Islands, the new population has now been identified by at least two spec- 


The second coelacanth discovered in Indonesian waters in 1998 is shown with the fishermen 
who caught it. (Mark and A man Mehta Erdmann! 
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imens caught off North Sulawesi, Indonesia. Postdoctoral research fel¬ 
low Mark Erdmann, on a honeymoon trip to the area in September 1997, 
investigated a coral-reef research site, when his wife, Arnaz Mehta, spot¬ 
ted a strange fish being wheeled in the fish market. Recognizing it as a 
coelacanth, they snapped a picture of it before it was sold. Assuming the 
fish to be already known from Indonesia, the two later posted the picture 
on their honeymoon website. As soon as he saw it, E. K. Balon of 
the University of Guelph, a longtime coelacanth specialist, advised 
Erdmann, a marine biologist attached to the University of California- 
Berkeley, to withdraw the picture and pursue further funding to confirm 
a second specimen. 

The National Geographic Society and the Smithsonian Institution 
were eager to help, but as a condition for funding they insisted on a news 
blackout. Consequently, the coelacanth research community was kept in 
the dark for another year. 

When they saw the coelacanth, Mehta and Erdmann had been living 
for the past seven years in Indonesia, where Erdmann studies the health 
of Indonesia’s coral reefs. Mehta is a nature guide. They were at a tradi¬ 
tional market when they made the discover}'. Mehta gave this account to 

Loren Coleman: 

I was the first to see a fish being wheeled by on a handcart. I could 
only see the head portion of the fish as it was being pushed away 
but it caught my attention as being something I didn’t recognize. 

I went out to take a closer look at it and, admittedly, I was at a 
loss to its identity. I called Mark over to see the fish and Mark im¬ 
mediately recognized it as a coelacanth. Mark said that he read 
all about the coelacanth as a boy and that it was only known 
from the Western Indian Ocean, but had not kept up with coela¬ 
canth news for over fifteen years and assumed that the fish must 
have since been discovered in other areas of the world. After all, 
how could we literally step out of a taxi and think that we have 
immediately stumbled on such a significant discovery! ... 

We turned the possibilities of keeping the fish over and over 
in our minds, but Mark had disappointing memories of going out 
of his way to preserve specimens that he thought were new or 
special only to find that all his trouble (and the life of an animal) 
were all for nothing. 
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So we opted to take a couple of quick photos instead and 
find out more about the distribution of the fish when we re¬ 
turned to the States. Furthermore, we rationalized that we 
would be living in Manado for two years and surely, we would 
find another coelacanth. That was a decision that Mark agonized 
over for the next ten months after he found out that no other 
coelacanths had been found within ten thousand kilometers 
[6,200 miles] off Manado. 

Soon, Erdmann was able to use his grant money to return to Indonesia 
in search of further coelacanths. His team quickly set to work among the 
fishermen of the North Sulawesi region. He and his associates asked 
them if any had seen the fish before, duplicating the efforts J. L. B. 
Smith, a professor-turned-coelacanth-hunter, had used in uncovering the 
second specimen in 1952. 

Erdmann’s investigation turned up reports of a big but rare fish, up 
to six feet long and very heavy. It was known locally as rajalaut, “king of 
the sea.” Finally, at sunrise on July 30, 1998, Om Lameh Sonathan and 
his crew of ten fishermen netting for deepwater shark off the young vol¬ 
canic island of Manado Tua, caught and delivered a rajalaut to Erdmann. 
An attempt was made to keep the fish alive by dragging it through the 
water. Although nearly dead, the coelacanth remained alive long enough 
for Erdmann to film it swimming for three hours before freezing it for 
later analysis. This second specimen led to the press release of late 1998, 
and subsequent new worldwide attention. 

Erdmann and his coauthors, Roy Caldwell and M. Kasim Moosa, re¬ 
ported on the remarkable discovery in the September 24, 1998, issue of 
the influential British journal Nature. They wrote that the coelacanths re¬ 
cently found in Indonesia apparently live in the same type of environ¬ 
ment as those found in the Comoros, caves about six hundred feet deep 
along the steep sides of underwater volcanoes. They hope that many 
more colonies will be found now that scientists know where to look. The 
fish were probably “habitat specialists,” choosing young volcanic islands 
with steep sides full of crevices and caves, conditions that exist in both 
Manado Tua and the Comoros. 

The new population of Indonesian coelacanths seems centered on the 
island of Manado Tua in North Sulawesi. Because of its beautiful coral 
reefs the island is a popular diving spot. North Sulawesi is some seven 
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thoLisand miles from the Comoros with no apparent water current inter¬ 
actions. This population appears completely isolated from the Comoran 
coelacanths, whereas recent catches off Madagascar and East Africa have 
not been eliminated as possible strays or satellite colonies. The observed 
specimens appear identical to the Comoran coelacanth, Latimeria chalurn- 
nae, except that they are brown rather than blue and have gold flecks on 
their sides. During April 1999, news reports stated that early DNA tests 
had found the Indonesian coelacanths to be a separate species. But while 
Mark Erdmann notes that the fish is substantially genetically divergent 
from Comoran specimens, enough so to raise the question of separate 
species status, its naming as Latimeria menadoensis may be premature. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRYPTOZOOLOGY 

Founded in January 1982 at a gathering held at the National Museum of 
Natural History of the Smithsonian Institution and hosted by zoologist 
George Zug, the International Society of Cryptozoology (ISC) brought 
scientists, wildlife professionals, and lay investigators together to formal¬ 
ize the study of hidden animals. The moving forces behind the ISC were 
University of Chicago biologist Roy P. Mackal and University of Arizona 
ecologist J. Richard Greenwell, who over a year-and-a-half period had 
contacted scientists who in one way or another had expressed interest in 
cryptozoological concerns and asked if they would be willing to partici¬ 
pate in a professional organization dedicated to the subject. The sugges¬ 
tion for the ISC had come out of a Chicago-based conversation between 
writer Jerome Clark and Greenwell, when Clark had introduced Green- 
well to his friend Mackal. 

The new organization drafted a statement defining cryptozoology as 
the study of “unexpected animals.” It would promote “scientific inquiry, 
education, and communication among people interested in animals of un¬ 
expected form or size, or unexpected occurrence in time and space.” It 
elected Bernard Heuvelmans its first president. Heuvelmans still serves in 
that post. Mackal is still vice president and Greenwell secretary and editor. 

In its early years the ISC published a yearly refereed journal, Crypto¬ 
zoology, and a quarterly newsletter, though with the passage of time these 
appeared irregularly. The ISC holds an annual meeting at a chosen uni¬ 
versity or scientific institute. It has had as many as 850 members. 

The address of the ISC is P.O. Box 43070, Tucson, AZ 85733. 
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JERSEY DEVIL 

The Jersey Devil is one of those localized names that residents and writ¬ 
ten histories have applied to any cryptids seen in the state of New Jersey. 
The legendary creature, in fact, is an unofficial state mascot, and the 
state’s National Hockey League team is named in its honor. The Jersey 
Devil, a feral human first thought to be a Bigfoot, was also featured in 
the third episode of The X-Files as its first “monster of the week," and a 
Sony PlayStation game has turned the savage beast into a video game 
character. 

The Jersey Devil legend dates back to at least 1735, when a Leeds 
Point woman in the Pine Barrens of southern New Jersey allegedly gave 
birth to a cursed child. It was born, so the story goes, a hideous monster, 
combining a horse’s head, the wings of a bat, cloven hooves, and a ser¬ 
pent’s tail. This being, which flew off to haunt the Barrens ever after, was 
first called the Leeds Devil, and in the nineteenth century it came to be 
known as the Jersey Devil. 

In 1909, nearly two centuries after the creature’s reputed birth, a 
rash of bizarre reports erupted. The episode has been dubbed the Jersey 
Devil’s “finest hour.” In the course of five January days, more than one 
hundred persons across eastern Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey 
swore they had seen the beast. All over the region, accounts of such a 
creature or creatures were heard, as well as the discoveries of bizarre, 
unidentifiable hoofprints in the snow. Schools and businesses closed, 
and Jacob Hope and Norman Jeffries hoaxed a capture of the monster. 
They charged a small fee for a look at a kangaroo they had disguised with 
green paint, feathers, and antlers. 

A climax to the events took place on January 21 in West 
Collingswood, when the town’s fire department supposedly confronted 
the monster and sprayed it with firehoses as it swooped menacingly over¬ 
head. The next morning, a Camden woman said the Jersey Devil at¬ 
tacked her pet dog. Another sighting occurred in February, marking the 
end of the 1909 incident. 

Years later. Loren Coleman and Ivan T. Sanderson offered a likely 
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explanation for the scare: apparently an elaborate real estate hoax. 
Scared residents would be more likely to sell the property at lower prices 
to developers. Sanderson even found the fake feet used to make the foot¬ 
prints in the snow. Hoofprints and other evidence were faked or 
misidentified. The stories of sightings seem to have been a combination 
of planted stories, hoaxes, and imaginations fueled by fear. 

The Jersey Devil would surely be no more than an obscure piece of 
colonial folklore today, if not for the sensational “sightings” of 1909. 
More modern sightings, if taken seriously, tell us that a diverse number 
of creatures have been lumped under the Jersey Devil rubric. In one re¬ 
cent report of a sighting December 1993, a witness named John Irwin, a 
summer park ranger in the Wharton State Forest of New Jersey and a re¬ 
spected figure in the community, was patrolling at night when he noticed 
a large, dark figure emerging from the woods. It stood like a human, over 
six feet tall, and had black fur that looked wet and matted. The Forest 
Service report of the incident went on to state, “John sat in his car only a 
few feet away from the monster. His initial shock soon turned to fear 
when the creature turned its deerlike head and stared through the wind¬ 
shield. But instead of gazing into the bright yellow glow of a deer’s eyes, 
John found himself the subject of a deep glare from two piercing red 
eyes.” Some New Jersey researchers compared what Irwin saw to the 
Australian Bunyip in overall looks. 

Mystery cryptids of many kinds, from little otter-shaped animals to 
hairy bipeds, from strange birds to unknown panthers, seen in New Jer¬ 
sey are always called Jersey Devils, though surely none really is. 


I 

KEATING, DONALD (1962- ) 

Donald Keating was born in Columbus, Ohio. In 1984, after reading one 
of John Green’s Sasquatch books, Keating became fascinated with Mid¬ 
western Bigfoot activity. He went on to found and direct the Eastern 
Ohio Bigfoot Investigation Center, headquartered in Newcomerstown 
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and consisting of a network of active researchers. Since 1992 he has pub¬ 
lished Monthly Bigfoot Report, which discusses regional as well as inter¬ 
national events dealing with unknown hairy hominids. He produced a 
video documentary, Sasquatch: The Mounting Evidence (1998), and has 
written The Sasquatch Triangle (1987), The Eastern Ohio Sasquatch 
(1989), and The Buckeye Bigfoot (1993). 

Keating has been frequently interviewed by radio programs, has a 
website, holds monthly meetings, and hosts the largest annual Bigfoot 
conference in the United States. 

In December 1998, Daniel Perez’s Bigfoot Times named Keating 
“Bigfooter of the Year.” 

KING CHEETAH 

For years, intrigued by legends, the appearance of strange skins, and re¬ 
ports of an unusual-looking giant cheetah in Africa, cryptozoologists 
Paul and Lena Bottrieil searched for the King Cheetah. Then in 1975, in 
Kruger Park, South Africa, they observed and photographed one of 
these rare animals. Larger than a regular cheetah, it had a distinctive set 
of unique stripes and spots on its coat. In the course of that same expe¬ 
dition, sponsored by Coca-Cola and other corporate entities, the couple 
obtained mounted specimens and skin and hair samples. They were on 
their way to solving the mystery of the King Cheetah. 

As long ago as the 1950s, in On the Track of Unknown Animals, 
Bernard Heuvelmans had predicted the outcome of the King Cheetah 
riddle. He considered it likely that the sightings were only of a series of 
abnormally marked local individuals. Heuvelmans wrote, “These abnor¬ 
malities could be connected with the genetic ancestry of a group of ani¬ 
mals in a confined area.” 

This proved to be exactly the case. The King Cheetah was neither a 
new species nor a new subspecies, but a variation of the standard chee¬ 
tah. King Cheetahs could seem to appear and disappear within a popu¬ 
lation and thus be reported as “elusive,” because their appearances were 
tied to a recessive gene that would only occasionally stand out in any 
given group of normally patterned cheetahs. 

King Cheetahs do seem to turn up in clumps. For example, in the 
1980s, thirty-eight specimens were recorded far south of the Zambezi, in 
southern Africa, in an area where the common cheetah had been nearly 
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exterminated. The King Cheetah is found widespread throughout the 
common cheetah’s range. 

Lena Godsall BottrieU eventually wrote a book, King Cheetah: The 
Story of the Quest (1987), which documents her and her husband’s find¬ 
ings of mounted specimens, skins, and live animal specimens. It also con¬ 
tains a five-page foreword by Heuvelmans. 


KIRK, JOHN (1 9 5 5- ) 

John Kirk is the president of the British Columbia Scientific Cryptozo¬ 
ology Club (BCSCC), an international organization whose status has 
grown as the International Society of Cryptozoology (ISC) has lapsed 
into relative inactivity in recent years. 

Kirk became interested in cryptozoology in 1987 after two sightings 
of Ogopogo. The BCSCC was founded by Paul LeBlond, Jim Clark, and 

Kirk in May 1989, with the inau¬ 
gural meeting held at Simon Fraser 
University. The BCSCC news¬ 
letter, which Kirk edits, has pub¬ 
lished thirty-four issues through 
1998. 

Kirk has had a varied career in 
mass communication. Previously a 
television producer and on-cam¬ 
era presenter with Asia Television 
and a broadcaster and producer 
with the British Forces Broadcast¬ 
ing Service, Kirk has also pro¬ 
duced and presented numerous 
documentaries, corporate videos, commercials, and educational pro¬ 
grams. Kirk has appeared on many programs on TV and radio to discuss 
cryptozoology, including Myths and Mysteries and Strange Science, both 
on the Learning Channel. 

His fieldwork reports have also been published in Cryptozoology, the 
journal of the International Society of Cryptozoology. He is the author of 
In the Domain of the Lake Monsters (1998). Currently he is writing books 
on topics as wide-ranging as dragons and Sasquatch. 

As president of the BCSCC, Kirk oversees the activities of one of the 
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most fieldwork-oriented cryptozoological clubs in the world today. The 
BCSCC has staged numerous expeditions to Okanagan Lake in search of 
Ogopogo, the resident monster, and has conducted surveys of witnesses 
and investigated the Sea Serpent dubbed Caddy, or Cadborosaurus. It 
has also launched forays into the montane forests of the Pacific North¬ 
west in search of Bigfoot/Sasquatch. 

KOFFMANN, MARIE-JEANNE (19 19- ) 

Born in France, Marie-Jeanne Koffmann spent most of her life in the 
U.S.S.R., as a surgeon at Moscow hospitals and as a mountaineer. She be¬ 
came interested in the “Snowman” in the 1950s, particularly in Kabarda 
(Caucasus), where she recorded hundreds of sightings of the almasty, the 
local variety of the Almas. From 1948 to 1954, Koffmann was held in a 
gulag (Soviet labor camp) after being accused of spying for the French. 
Four years after her release, she was picked to be on the Soviet Union’s 
first official expedition to the Pamirs. She published a synthesis of her re¬ 
markable fieldwork research in the magazine Archeologia. Koffmann was 
also the president of the Russian Society of Cryptozoology for a time. 

KOMODO DRAGON 

In 1910, it is said, a Dutch pilot crash-landed on Komodo, a rugged, vol¬ 
canic Indonesian island. After his rescue he claimed to have seen an in¬ 
credibly large lizard, about thirteen feet long. Another story, equally 
murky in origin, has it that in 1912, a pilot who had safely landed on Ko¬ 
modo returned with stories of monstrous dragons that ate goats and pigs 
and even attacked horses. Nobody believed him. 

What we do know for certain is that in 1912, Lieutenant Van Steyn 
van Hensbroek killed a Komodo dragon measuring seven feet long. He 
sent a photograph and skin to Major P. A. Ouwens, director of the Zoo¬ 
logical Museum and Botanical Gardens in Buitenzorg Java. Ouwens was 
the first to write a scientific description of the Komodo dragon, as it was 
called. 

The heyday of Komodo dragon hunting was to come in the late 
1920s. While those early pilot stories are difficult to confirm, it is known 
that in 1926 an English aviator named Cobham, who had flown to the 
nearby island of Sumbawa, sighted a captive Komodo dragon there. He 
wrote a letter to the London Times about it, and it caused quite a stir. 
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During the early 1920s the Dutch had tried and failed to capture live 
Komodo dragons. The dragon that Cobham saw on Sumbawa chained 
to a tree may have been the one that arrived at the Amsterdam Zoologi¬ 
cal Garden at the end of 1926. But before its arrival, the press was to 
have a field day with the dragons. 

Openly, with the whole world watching, Douglas Burden, along with 
a professional herpetologist, a Pathe cameraman, and a skilled hunter, 
led an expedition in 1926 with the avowed purpose of capturing live 
dragons. Pathe newsreels of the Komodo dragon captured the public 
fancy, and the Komodo dragon became an international zoological su¬ 
perstar. When Burden brought back two live Komodo dragons to the 
Bronx Zoo in New York City—the first in the New World—the lines to 
see them stretched for blocks. 

Expeditions sponsored by museums and zoos went off in search of 
more Komodo dragons. Newspapers around the world told of the dra¬ 
matic capture of two Komodo dragons in 1933, by two young men col¬ 
lecting for the St. Louis Zoo. In the following years, dragons were added 
to the London Zoo as well as other locations. 

The story, cryptozoologically speaking, does not end there. One of 
the young men who captured live Komodo dragons was William H. 
Harkness. “Wild Bill" Harkness then went on to try to catch the first live 
giant panda. He died in the attempt. But his widow, Ruth Harkness, 
continued the hunt, and did capture the first giant panda, Su-Lin, in 
1936. 

KONGAMATO 

A large flying animal, possibly a giant unknown bat or more improbably 
a Jurassic pterosaur (which includes the subgroup of animals called 
pterodactyls) seen throughout sub-Saharan Africa, is called Kongamato 
or, less frequently, Olitiau or Sasabonsam. Kongamato, which means 
“overwhelmer of boats,” appears in a magic spell of the Kaonde tribe, 
natives of Zambia (formerly Northern Rhodesia). The charm, muchi wa 
kongamato, is used to protect travelers from floods, which are blamed on 
the creature. Olitiau’s origins, apparently localized from the Cameroons, 
appear to be a misunderstanding for ole ntya, “the forked one.” The use 
of Sasabonsam seems restricted to Ghana. 

Today, Kongamato is the word of choice, because it received the ear- 
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The Kongamato appears to be a form of giant bat, despite some interpretations of it as a prehis¬ 
toric reptilian creature. (William M. Rebsamen) 


liest and most widespread publicity. The giant flying monster got its first 
Western attention when Frank H. Melland wrote about it in his book In 
Witchbound Africa in 1923. When Melland asked local informants about 
the Kongamato, he was told it was a huge flying animal with membranes 
on its wings instead of feathers, teeth in its mouth, generally red, and 
from four to seven feet across. Melland showed them a picture of an ex¬ 
tinct, prehistoric pterodactyl, and the locals identified it as a Kongamato. 
Melland, who apparently felt he was dealing with reports of a flying rep¬ 
tile, showed the witnesses only the pterodactyl drawing. 

Other accounts of pterosaur-like flying monsters came from the dis¬ 
tinguished British newspaperman G. Ward Price. Price was with the fu¬ 
ture Duke of Windsor in Southern Rhodesia in 1925 when they learned 
of the recent attacks of one of these creatures on a local man in a swamp. 
Here again, shown a book of animals, the man picked out the pterodactyl. 

In 1928, game warden A. Blayney Percival found tracks of a strange 
creature that the Kitui Wakama tribespeople told him flew down from 
nearby Mount Kenya at night. In 1942, Captain Charles Pitman wrote in 
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his book A Game Warden Takes Stock that a large pterodactyl-like beast 
existed in the swamps near the Angola-Zaire border. In the 1950s, the 
man connected to the coelacanth, Dr. J. L. B. Smith, investigated, then 
wrote in his book Old Fourlegs about the superstition—circulating near 
Mount Kilimanjaro—of flying dragons. 

The Kongamato received the most widespread notice, however, when 
a well-publicized sighting was featured in newspapers in 1956. Engineer 
J. P. E Brown saw two prehistoric-looking creatures flying overhead 
along a rural road near Lake Bangweulu, Northern Rhodesia. They had 
a wingspan of about three and a half feet, a long narrow tail, and a dog¬ 
like muzzle. When they circled around and flew over again, he saw that 
they had a mouth full of sharp teeth. Quickly, other credible witnesses in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia came forth with their own sightings. 

More modern accounts of the Kongamato have been recorded in 
Namibia. These southwestern African sightings so interested University 
of Chicago biologist Roy Mackal that he traveled to Namibia in the sum¬ 
mer of 1988 to investigate. Mackal managed to collect many accounts of 
the giant flying beast, but left before he spied one. However, one of his 
party stayed behind, and James Kosi reported he saw a giant black glider 
with white markings. Reportedly these Kongamatos liked to fly between 
the local hilltops. 

The ostensibly related Olitiau is featured in only one well-known 
sighting, but since it was seen in Africa by the author Ivan T. Sanderson, 
it generally is discussed in conjunction with the Kongamato. In 1932, zo¬ 
ologist Sanderson was leading an expedition with naturalist Gerald Rus¬ 
sell in the Assumbo Mountains of Cameroon. When crossing a river, 
Sanderson and Russell witnessed the passage of a creature nearly the size 
of an eagle. It dived at them, then flew away. That evening, Sanderson, 
Russell, and their party saw the black, sharp-toothed animal again. Lo¬ 
cals called the animal olitiau. 

Sanderson theorized that this unknown flying monster was an ex¬ 
ceptionally large specimen of the hammerhead bat (Hypsignathus mon- 
strosus ), a particularly ugly-looking fruit bat. Bernard Heuvelmans 
agrees that the Kongamato may actually be an unknown huge variety 
of bat or the hammerhead bat. Other cryptozoologists, such as Karl 
Shuker and Mackal, have toyed with the idea, perhaps not too seriously, 
that the Kongamato may be a surviving pterosaur. 
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KOUPREY 

Before the wealth of cryptozoological discoveries in Vietnam, the most 
recent large animal to be discovered in Asia was the kouprey. In its day 
this animal, found along the Mekong River in Cambodia and Laos, gen¬ 
erated considerable controversy. 

In 1937, the director of the Paris Vincennes Zoo, Professor Achille 
Urbain, journeyed to North Cambodia and learned of a large wild ox, 
unlike the gaur and the banteng. Native people called it the kouprey. 
Other naturalists, however, were certain that he was wrong, and they 
suggested that the kouprey might be no more than a hybrid of the gaur 
and the banteng. 

Finally, in 1961, a detailed anatomical study of the kouprey (Bos 
sauveli) proved it to be so different from the area’s other wold oxen that 
it was declared a new animal, upholding Urbain’s 1937 conclusion. Har¬ 
vard mammalogist Harold J. Coolidge proposed that the kouprey be 
placed in a new genus, Novibos. 

Southeast Asia’s wars killed off many koupreys, and some regional 
zoologists fear that not more than three hundred now exist in the wild. 
Between 1953 and 1980 koupreys were thought extinct in Thailand un¬ 
til a small group was rediscovered in the Dongrak mountains. A 1975 
New York Zoological Society expedition failed to capture any, though 
members did observe a herd of fifty. 

In November 1988, Hanoi University zoologist Vo Quy led a well- 
funded capture team to begin a captive breeding population, but speci¬ 
mens eluded him and his party. Koupreys remain one of Asia’s most 
elusive larger mammals. 

KRAKEN 

The Bishop of Bergen, Erik Pontoppidan, writing in The Natural History 
of Norway (1723), told of the largest “Sea-Monster in the world,” the 
many-armed Kraken. The giant squid—once known as the Kraken—was 
considered an absurd fiction until indisputable physical evidence of its 
existence became available in the 1870s. Before then, however, re¬ 
spectable opinion thought Kraken as fabulous a creature as the Mer- 
beings, and those who claimed to have seen it could count on being 
ridiculed if they took their sightings to scientists. 

Scientific investigation of the animal did not begin until the 1840s, 
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when Danish zoologist Johan 
Japetus Steenstrup took up the 
subject, looking for reports in 
printed sources. In an indifferently 
received 1847 lecture to the Soci¬ 
ety of Scandinavian Naturalists, he 
took note of beach strandings of 
giant squids going back to 1639, 
when one was found on an Ice¬ 
landic beach. In 1853, after Jut¬ 
land fishermen caught and cut up 
a giant squid (they used the pieces 
for bait), Steenstrup secured the 
pharynx and the beak. In a scien¬ 
tific paper published in 1857, he 
described the remains and gave 
the giant squid its scientific name, 
On November 30, 1861, near the Canary Still in use: Architeuthis. Even SO, 

Islands, sailors aboard the French gunboat his colleagues remained skeptical, 

Alecton tried to capture a giant squid, but . . . , 

when the body broke, all they recovered was and aS late aS 1861 - when the CreW 

a small portion of the tail. (FPL) of the French gunboat Alecton en¬ 

countered and tried to capture a 
specimen in the Canary Islands, the report was laughed or shrugged off. 
A member of the French Academy of Sciences thundered that giant 
squids, along with Sea Serpents, amounted to a “contradiction of the 
great laws of harmony and equilibrium which have sovereign rule over 
living nature.” 

But in the next decade, after a series of strandings in Labrador and 
Newfoundland, the sneering stopped. In a particularly crucial incident, 
a fisherman and his son spotted a giant squid off Great Bell Island, near 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, in October 1873. They cut off a tentacle ten 
feet from the body and showed it to Alexander Murray of the Geologi¬ 
cal Commission of Canada. Murray deduced that the whole tentacle 
must have been thirty-five feet long and the creature to which it was at¬ 
tached some sixty feet long and five to ten feet across. 

More than a century later much remains unknown or obscure about 
giant squids. Litde has been determined about their eating and repro- 
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ductive habits, for example. A raging controversy, the one of most inter¬ 
est to cryptozoologists, concerns their size. How giant can a giant squid 
be? A specimen from a New Zealand beach in 1880 measured sixty-five 
feet, most of that length (up to about forty feet) taken up with tentacles. 
(All squids, of whatever size, have eight arms and two tentacles.) That is 
the largest documented specimen, but intriguing eyewitness reports de¬ 
scribe squids as long as ninety feet. 

A related controversy has to do with the meaning of giant-squid 
scars on sperm whales. The two sea creatures are enemies and engage in 
what must be titanic (though seldom witnessed) battles, with squids usu¬ 
ally the losers. Some scars are eighteen inches around. Bernard Heuvel- 
mans argues that the “diameter of the largest suckers is one hundredth 
of the length of the body and the head”; if true, that means staggeringly 
immense squids lurk in the ocean depths. On the other hand, conser¬ 
vative zoologists argue that scars grow as a whale grows and consequently 
their size is not a reliable guide. Heuvelmans counters that because they 
are guarding the young while the 
adult males do the fighting, “scars 
are rare on female whales. ... A 
baby whale would be kept well 
away from such huge brutes and, if 
attacked, would hardly survive.” 

Richard Ellis has written the 
most recent full-scale examination 
on the Kraken, The Search for the 
Giant Squid (1998). 

KRANTZ, GROVER S. (I 93 I - ) 

A retired anthropologist at Wash¬ 
ington State University in Pull¬ 
man, Grover S. Krantz is the 
author of many academic works 
on physical anthropology. One of 
a very small number of aca¬ 



demics actively involved in Big- 

Herc Grover Krantz (left) is shown examin¬ 
ing a Bigfoot sighting location with Robert 
of the most quoted experts on the Morgan. (Robert Morgan) 


foot/Sasquatch research, he is 
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status of the controversy. He has written several papers of exemplary 
rigor (published in Northwest Anthropological Research Notes ) and two 
books, The Sasquatch and Other Unknown Hominoids (1984, with 
Vladimir Markotic) and Big Footprints (1992), revised as Bigfoot Sasquatch 
Evidence (1999). Krantz is the foremost proponent of the theory that the 
survival of the giant ape Gigantopithecus, recently thought to be extinct, 
is the source of Bigfoot reports. 

KRUMBIEGEL, INGO (n.d.-l992) 

A German mammalogist, Ingo Krumbiegel published a number of cryp- 
tozoological articles: on the Waitoreke from New Zealand (an unknown 
aquatic mammal), on the cojeya menia from Angola (a saber-toothed cat 
for which he proposed the name Machairodontids), and on Wood’s argus 
(Argusianus bipunctatus, a bird of the Phasianidae family, known from a 
single feather). He also wrote a basic book, Von neueun und unentdeck- 
ten Tierarten (Concerning New and Undiscovered Animals, 1950), which 
anticipated some of the cryptids of the discipline that would later be 
called cryptozoology. 


I 

LAKE MONSTERS 

According to one estimate, more than three hundred lakes around the 
world harbor large, unknown animals unrecognized by conventional zo¬ 
ology. Such claims have a long history and a rich representation in the 
world’s mythology and folklore. “Lake Monsters” is a relatively recent 
appellation; traditionally, such creatures have gone by a variety of names, 
including great serpents, dragons, water horses, worms, and others. 

Probably the issue of Lake Monsters would be of concern only to an¬ 
tiquarians were it not for a large body of modern reports from seemingly 
credible eyewitnesses, most prominently at Loch Ness in Scotland. Be¬ 
sides these, there are unexplained instrumented observations of large, 
moving bodies under the water’s surface as well as a small number of in- 
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triguing photographs that seem neither to be fraudulent nor to depict 
mundane objects. In other words, the evidence is not conclusive and 
probably will not be until incontrovertible physical evidence is available. 
Nonetheless, it is suggestive enough to keep the issue very much alive. As 
recently as the summer of 1998, two well-equipped expeditions sought— 
without success, unfortunately—to establish the presence of a monster 
in Storion in Norway and in the Swedish lake Scljordsvatnet. In 1999 an¬ 
other expedition, the Nessa Project of Dan Taylor, with a small sub¬ 
marine engineered for the purpose, will attempt to get close enough to a 
Loch Ness Monster to obtain a sample of its flesh. 

The scientific investigation of Lake Monsters began in the early nine¬ 
teenth century, and it had much to do with the controversy surrounding 
Sea Serpents. It was assumed that Lake Monsters were Sea Serpents that 
had entered freshwater bodies from the ocean, either temporarily or per¬ 
manently. It was further reasoned that a Sea Serpent could be more eas¬ 
ily captured in a much more accessible place—a lake or river—than a 
vast one such as the ocean. This, of course, has proved not to be true, but 
it was hardly an unreasonable conclusion. 

Typical of nineteenth-century references to Lake Monsters is an arti¬ 
cle from the Inverness Courier (Inverness is a small city north of Loch 
Ness), reprinted in the London Times in March 1856: 

The appearance in one of the inland freshwater lakes of an ani¬ 
mal which from its great size and dimensions has not a little puz¬ 
zled our island naturalists. Some suppose him to be a description 
of the hitherto mythical water-kelpie [a dangerous shape-shifting 
monster which would appear as a horse to lure unsuspecting 
travelers onto its back, after which it would plunge into the wa¬ 
ter to drown them]; while others refer it to the minute descrip¬ 
tions of the “sea serpent,” which are revived from time to time in 
newspaper columns. It has been repeatedly seen within the last 
fortnight by crowds of people, many of whom have come from 
the remotest places of the parish to witness the uncommon spec¬ 
tacle. 

Though the Courier correspondent suggested that the witnesses had seen 
an oversized conger eel, later theorists took their cue from the Dutch 
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zoologist Antoon Cornells Oudemans (1858-1943), author of the influ¬ 
ential The Great Sea Serpent (1892). Oudemans believed that huge long¬ 
necked seals were responsible for “serpent” sightings. That, for example, 
was the conclusion the investigator Peter Olsson came to in 1898 after 
studying reports from Storsjo, a deep mountain lake in central Sweden. 

Though the long-necked seal theory has long been out of fashion, it 
did anticipate subsequent speculations that held mammals, rather than 
reptiles, to be the animals people were sighting. By the 1970s many cryp¬ 
tozoologists sided with the University of Chicago biologist Roy P. 
Mackal’s notion that the creatures were most likely zeuglodons, primi¬ 
tive, snakelike whales that disappeared from the fossil record some 20 
million years ago. Mackal thought zeuglodons might live on in certain 
lakes in the world’s northern regions. To some considerable extent, zeu¬ 
glodons have eclipsed plesiosaurs as the cryptozoologists’ favorite candi¬ 
date for the allegedly extinct animals behind Lake Monster sightings. 

There is much to be said for the zeuglodon hypothesis. Many of the 
reports describe animals that at least look like zeuglodons. Moreover, the 
undulating motion noted in sightings widely distributed in time and 
space is characteristic of mammals but not of reptiles. Like whales. Lake 
Monsters are said to have lateral rather than vertical tails. Also in com¬ 
mon with whales, Lake Monster tails are forked. After a careful analysis 
of Canadian reports, including those of the celebrated Ogopogo of 
British Columbia’s Lake Okanagan, Mackal declared that the character¬ 
istics recounted “fit one and only one known creature”: the zeuglodon, 
or at least a freshwater evolutionary variant. 

On the other hand, hoaxes, mirages, observations of objects as com¬ 
monplace as logs and waves, and the occurrence of known animals in un¬ 
expected places complicate the picture. Nineteenth-century American 
newspapers delighted in concocting bogus tales of water serpents, and 
consequently some reported Lake Monsters—for example. Lake Cham¬ 
plain’s Champ—giving researchers a false sense of history if they are not 
properly cautious and skeptical. There is no evidence of any American 
Lake Monster stronger than striking eyewitness testimony and the rare 
photograph. 

This does not mean that more compelling evidence is not out there 
to be uncovered. All it may mean is that the proper resources, funding, 
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and expertise have not been brought to bear on the question. Real sci¬ 
ence is expensive, and because of the ridicule associated with the subject 
of Lake Monsters, few scientists have investigated, and those few have 
acted largely on their own, without institutional support. In the end, sci¬ 
ence has little to say about Lake Monsters because science has paid no— 
or, at best, rare, scattered, and brief—attention to them. These animals, 
if they exist, need not remain forever enigmatic and elusive. The an¬ 
swers—and the proof—may be as close as the first concerted, sustained 
scientific effort to get to the bottom of the mystery. 

LAWNDALE INCIDENT 

The Lawndale, Illinois, incident is among the most important avian cryp- 
tozoological events ever to have been investigated. It is a modern, real- 
life enactment of a kind of episode portrayed in folklore all over the 
world: the attempted abduction of a child by a Thunderbird. Its status 
was recently reinforced when it was highlighted on the 1998 Yorkshire 
Television/Discovery Channel series on cryptids, Into the Unknown. 

On July 25, 1977, as ten-year-old Marlon Lowe played outside his 
family home along open fields near Kickapoo Creek, two giant birds 
passed over. One suddenly swooped down to grab the boy, carrying him 
a few feet before dropping him, apparently because of his frightened 
mother’s screams. The incident occurred in front of seven witnesses, all 
of whom described exactly the same thing: two huge, coal-black birds 
with long, white-ringed necks, long curled beaks, and wingspans of ten 
or more feet. 

Jerry Coleman of Decatur, Illinois, was able to interview Marlon and 
his parents, Jake and Ruth Lowe, within hours of the incident. Two years 
later, he conducted a follow-up interview, this time accompanied by his 
brother Loren. In 1996 Jerry Coleman, accompanied by a crew from 
Yorkshire Television, spoke again with Marlon and his mother. 

“I’ll always remember how that huge thing was bending its white 
ringed neck,” Ruth Lowe remarked. It “seemed to be trying to peck at 
Marlon as it was flying away.” Though she compared the bird’s size to 
that of an ostrich, she said it looked more like a condor. After the inci¬ 
dent she spent many hours in the library trying to identify the bird, with¬ 
out success. She rejected a local sheriff’s speculation that it had been no 
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more than a turkey vulture. “I was standing at the door, and all I saw was 
Marlon’s feet dangling in the air,” she recalled, adding the obvious: 
“There just aren’t any birds around here that could lift him up like that.” 

Several other incidents followed quickly in the wake of the one at 
Lawndale. Sightings occurred in late July and early August in locations 
throughout central and southern Illinois. On Thursday, August 11, in 
southwestern Illinois, near Odin, the 1977 series of Thunderbird sight¬ 
ings publicly ceased. 

Officials had begun telling the newspapers that people were seeing 
turkey vultures and letting their imaginations run away with them. The 
Lowe report, impossible to square with turkey vultures, was dismissed 
out of hand. As public ridicule was setting in, witnesses grew quiet about 
what they were seeing. 

Mark A. Hall, author of Thunderbirds—The Living Legend! (1994), 
concludes an extended discussion of the Lawndale incident thus: “The 
final word on the Illinois wonder deservedly goes to Ruth Lowe. After all 
the experts had their say, Mrs. Lowe, who spoke from personal experi¬ 
ence, has made the most perceptive comment on the appearance of two 
extraordinary birds in Illinois. She was quoted as saying: ‘The game war¬ 
den said there wasn’t anything like this ever reported in the county. 
Maybe there wasn’t, but there is now. Two came through here last night.’” 

LEBLOND, PAUL H. (1 938- ) 

Paul H. LeBlond, coleader of the British Columbia Scientific Cryptozo¬ 
ology Club, is an oceanographer at the University of British Columbia in 
Vancouver. LeBlond has conducted field investigations of large marine 
animals sighted off the coasts of western Canada, including the local Sea 
Serpent, nicknamed Cadborosaurus or Caddy. He has written articles on 
this and other aspects of cryptozoology, and has estimated the size of 
Champ, the Lake Champlain Monster photographed by Sandra Mansi in 
1977. With Dr. Edward Bousfield he has written a book, Cadborosaurus: 
Survivor from the Deep (1995). 

LEY, WILLY (1906-1969) 

In 1941, the young scientist and scholar Willy Ley, German-born and ed¬ 
ucated, wrote his first book in the field of popular science, initiating a 
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lifelong exploration of cryptozoological matters. (His other passion, 
about which he wrote and was internationally famous, especially after 
escaping from Nazi Germany, was rocketry and space travel.) The book 
was an adventure story about his own first love, paleontology, but also in¬ 
cluded his thoughts on “living fossils.” Called The Lungfish and the Uni¬ 
corn: An Excursion into Romantic Zoology, it reached a relatively small 
but immensely delighted coterie of readers. Ley’s talent for conveying 
wonder, curiosity, and humor was evident from the beginning. 

Ley wrote other books on what he called “romantic zoology,” his 
early way to convey one aspect of what would become known as crypto¬ 
zoology. In 1948 his first book was revised and expanded into The Lung- 
fish, the Dodo and the Unicorn: An Excursion into Romantic Zoology. 
Later, Dragons in Amber: Further Adventures of a Romantic Naturalist 
(1951), about survivors from antiquity, animals and plants with wander¬ 
lust, and vanished flora and fauna, appeared. Salamanders and Other 
Wonders (1955), about other unique animals and plants, expressed his 
thoughts on other cryptids. Finally, his compilation volume, Exotic Zool¬ 
ogy (1959), gathered all that he had written before on Yeti, Mokele- 
mbembe, and Sea Serpents. 

As Ley was writing before Bernard Heuvelmans had published on 
similar topics, Ley’s books are viewed today as popular classics and he is 
seen as one of the great “popularizers” of the late 1940s and early 1950s 
of the soon-to-be new science of cryptozoology. 

LINDORM 

Lindorm is a Swedish word for dragon, a creature which even in nine¬ 
teenth-century Scandinavia was no mythological beast. It was something 
people could encounter in the countryside, especially in or near marshes, 
caves, and bodies of water. (Some thought it to be a landlocked Sea Ser¬ 
pent.) In 1885, in a book on the subject, scientist and folklorist Gunnar 
Olaf Hylten-Cavallius collected forty-eight first-person accounts, one 
from a member of the Swedish parliament. Half of the accounts claimed 
multiple witnesses. 

Hylten-Cavallius’s informants described Lindorms as ten to twenty 
feet in length. The body of a Lindorm “is as thick as a man’s thigh; his 
color is black with a yellow-flamed belly. ... He has a flat, round or 
square head, a divided tongue, and a mouth full of white, shining teeth.” 
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The “heavy and unwieldy” creature had a stubby tail and wild, hypnotic 
eyes as large as saucers. Aggressive and powerful, it would hiss and 
contract until its body “lies in billows; then he raises himself on his tail 
four or five feet up and pounces upon his prey,” according to Hylten- 
Cavallius. It was possible, though difficult, to kill a Lindorm. In its death 
throes it would emit an overwhelmingly foul odor. Encounters were ter¬ 
rifying to witnesses who, often for years afterward, suffered what today 
would be called post-traumatic stress disorder. 

Hylten-Cavallius’s offer of a reward for a dead Lindorm found no 
takers. He would be the last scientist to take the reports seriously. Lin- 
dorms, whatever they may or may not have been, are seen no more. 

LIVING FOSSILS 

A favorite theory, often expressed in the cryptozoological literature of 
the 1950s, is that cryptids may be “living fossils.” As the zoologist Mau¬ 
rice Burton wrote in his 1956 book of the same name, “a living fossil is 
an organism that has survived beyond its era.” 

The 1938 discovery and 1952 second finding of the coelacanth, a 
prehistoric fish supposed to have vanished 65 million years ago, gave liv¬ 
ing fossils a specific and precise point of reference. 

Maurice Burton, in Living Fossils, had this to say about the problem 
of the changing fossil record: 

As in all other living fossils, there have been constant, but small, 
changes throughout its history, but these changes have been so 
slight that we have no difficulty, at any stage, in recognising a 
coelacanth for what it is. This is [all] the more striking since the 
coelacanths have so often changed their habitat. Their ancestors 
in the Carboniferous [period] were living for the most part in 
the freshwaters. The coelacanths of the Triassic, on the other 
hand, had returned to salt water and were living in the shallow 
waters. 

The fossil record is incomplete. It does not follow that just because there 
is a gap in the fossil record of, for example, the horseshoe crab, the 
okapi, or the coelacanth, the term “living fossil” is necessarily inaccu¬ 
rate. The phrase remains a useful, if overused, one. 
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The world learned of something unusual in Scotland’s Loch Ness in the 
spring of 1933, after the Inverness Courier reported the experience a 
couple had undergone while traveling along the lake’s northwest edge 
two weeks earlier. On April 14, the sight of an “enormous animal rolling 
and plunging” in the water caught their attention. Stopping their car, 
they watched the strange sight over the next few minutes. The newspa¬ 
per account called the object a “monster,” and the episode was covered 
in other Scottish papers. 

Not long before, and not coincidentally, an older road running along 
the north end of Ness had been expanded through the use of dynamite. 
Construction workers removed trees and other obstructions to a view of 
the water. The explosive disturbances and ability to see clearly the sur¬ 
face of the loch while driving on the new road appeared to be related di¬ 
rectly to a sudden proliferation of reports like the one above. Six months 
and twenty sightings later, the legend of the “Loch Ness Monster” was 
born, and the story became an international sensation. 



The first photograph of the Loch Ness Monster was taken near Foyers by Hugh Gray, Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1933. (FPL) 



This is the famous “Surgeon’s Photograph" of the Loch Ness Monster taken by London surgeon 
Lt. Col. Robert Kenneth Wilson on April 19, 1934. Despite recent claims of a hoax, most re¬ 
searchers have always considered that this and the second photograph Wilson took show noth¬ 
ing more than a diving bird or otter. (Robert Kenneth Wilson) 


Monster or no monster, Ness is a remarkable lake. The largest fresh¬ 
water body in Scotland, it is more than twenty miles long; at its deepest 
it is one thousand feet down. It is also narrow, no more than a mile and 
a half at its widest. It was formed ten thousand years ago during the last 
Ice Age, at the end of which glaciers melted and sea water flowed in to 
fill up the fjords they had created. With the disappearance of the ice, the 
land rose, and the salty sea waters trapped in the fjords became lakes. 
Over time the water turned fresh, and the descendants of the animals 
that had washed in from the North Atlantic adapted to the new environ¬ 
ment. 

Whether these animals included large beasts either uncatalogued by 
science or generally thought long extinct, no one knows. What we do 
know is that an earlier printed reference to an unknown in the loch ap¬ 
peared in another Inverness paper, the Northern Chronicle, on August 
27, 1930. (An early medieval legend, set in A.D. 565, has St. Columba 
confronting a man-killing dragon in River Ness and causing it to flee 
“backwards more rapidly than he came.”) Three years later, in 1933, as 
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“Nessie” was entering the world’s popular culture, a number of persons 
came forward to recount alleged sightings going back to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Most—albeit (as we shall see) not all—of the 
sightings concerned a large animal whose black or gray back resembled 
an overturned boat in the water. Sometimes the back was visible only as 
two or three humps. It had a long, thin neck and a small head of horse¬ 
like appearance. On occasion its long, tapered body could be seen, with 
finlike attachments and an extended, thick tail. 

Though often called “the monster”—and even thought by one early 
chronicler, Rupert T. Gould, to be a single stranded Sea Serpent—a 
handful of sightings confirmed what common sense would have dic¬ 
tated: that to survive there would have to be a breeding population of 
Nessies. In other words, more than one “Loch Ness Monster.” Some¬ 
times, as in a 1937 sighting, multiple creatures of varying size have been 
observed: “three Monsters about three hundred yards out in the loch ... 
two black shiny humps, five feet long and protruding two feet out of the 
water and on either side ... a smaller Monster,” according to the Scottish 
Daily Press (July 14, 1937). Sixty years later a journalist for London’s 
Financial Times would write—apparently seriously—of seeing five 
“plesiosaur-type monsters,” including a small, juvenile specimen, at a 
distance of no more than fifteen feet. 

Estimates of the animals’ size range from three to sixty-five feet, 
more evidence suggesting a breeding population. Most, however, are in 
the range of fifteen to thirty feet. 

Aside from the reports of witnesses, evidence for the existence of 
Nessies comes from photographs and sonar trackings. The former has 
proved problematic in some important regards. The most celebrated of 
pictures, taken in April 1934 by physician R. K. Wilson, shows what is 
supposed to be the long-necked profile of a plesiosaur-like Nessie. It is 
more likely (as a second, much less-publicized photo suggests) to be an 
otter or a seal, though there was an unsubstantiated allegation in 1994 
that it was a hoaxed image of a doctored plastic toy submarine. There 
have been several notorious hoaxed photographs of Nessie through the 
years. 

The best photographs were taken underwater in 1972 and 1975. In 
the first case, a sonar-bearing boat patroling the waters near Urquhart 
Bay, along with a companion vessel with strobe and camera, tracked an 
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unidentified target 120 feet away. An underwater strobe camera missed 
the object, however, evidently because it passed above or below its beam. 
Less than an hour later two more objects, apparently twenty to thirty feet 
long and within twelve feet of each other, appeared on the sonar screen, 
just behind an apparently fleeing school of salmon. 

When developed, the underwater-camera film was found to have 
preserved some highly interesting images. On two frames what looked 
like a flipper attached to a roughly textured body could be seen; a third 
carried an out-of-focus picture of two objects, the nearer and clearer of 
which bore an unmistakable resemblance to what witnesses had been re¬ 
porting for decades. The sonar records, in the judgment of Jet Propul¬ 
sion Laboratory analysts, confirmed the presence of unknowns in the 
loch and indicated that these were the objects in the photographs. 

The researchers, sponsored by the Massachusetts-based Academy of 
Applied Sciences, returned to Ness in 1975 and captured an even more 
dramatic image, showing what an article in Technology Review charac¬ 
terized as the “upper torso, neck and head of a living creature” in Ness’s 
murky, peat-sogged waters. A second photograph showed what ap¬ 
peared to be the animal’s horselike face at a distance of five feet from the 
camera. It also caught two small horns that many witnesses had noted. 
According to analysts, “Measurements indicated the ‘neck’ to be about 
one-and-a-half feet thick, the ‘mouth’ nine inches long and five inches 
wide, and the horn on the central ridge six inches long.” 

Though zoologists from a range of prestigious scientific and aca¬ 
demic bodies (including the Smithsonian Institution and Harvard Uni¬ 
versity) seemed ready to endorse the reality of Nessies on the strength of 
this evidence, the skeptics eventually triumphed. Because the images 
were not crystal-clear, it was possible for them to argue that they were 
something else—something conventional—such as a rotting tree stump 
or a floating engine block. Though the images did not look much like ei¬ 
ther of these, it turned out to be impossible to prove the extraordinary 
alternative. Eventually, perhaps sensing the impossibility of their sup¬ 
posed identifications, debunkers were reduced to leveling baseless 
charges of hoaxing against the investigators. 

The rarest type of evidence, films of the Loch Ness Monster, have ex¬ 
isted from the beginning of this phenomenon. Researcher Mike Dash, 
for example, is on the track of the reputed films of the elusive Dr. 
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MacRae. The MacRae films are close-up cinema films shot in the 1930s, 
of a Sea Serpent and the Loch Ness Monster. Dash has always been sur¬ 
prised that so little has been pursued on the reputed existence of these 
films, and he has been in communication with the MacRae family to re¬ 
cover any surviving evidence that the trust may have. Dash notes that if 
the films turn up they could help solve two of the greatest cryptozoolog- 
ical mysteries at a stroke. 

The single best piece of photographic evidence is a film taken on 
April 23, 1960, from the loch’s eastern shore. Tim Dinsdale, perhaps the 
most respected of all Ness investigators, was on a Nessie watch when 
through binoculars he noticed a “long oval shape, a distinct mahogany 
color . . . well above the water.” Suddenly, as it began to move, Dinsdale 
realized that he was looking at the back of “some huge living creature.” 
He managed to get four minutes of it on film before the object sub¬ 
merged. 

In a subsequent analysis Britain’s Joint Air Reconnaissance Intelli¬ 
gence Center (JARIC) used a second film, also taken by Dinsdale for 
purposes of comparison, of a boat sailing in the same direction the pre¬ 
sumed Nessie had taken. JARIC was able to disprove the skeptics’ the¬ 
ory that the first film had been of a boat. It concluded that the thing was 
“probably ... an animate object,” twelve to sixteen feet in length, three 
feet above the water, moving at ten miles per hour. JARIC’s analysis has 
yet to be challenged successfully. If it is possible to prove that Nessies ex¬ 
ist without producing the actual physical remains of one, the Dinsdale 
film is that proof. 

Occasional, rare land sightings—the last was reported in February 
1960—are associated with the plesiosaur-like Nessie described in the wa¬ 
ter sightings. Some sightings, however, are not. These witnesses describe 
creatures that could have stepped out of The Twilight Zone. 

For example, there is the testimony of Colonel L. McP. Fordyce, 
who wrote in 1990 that one night in April 1932, as he and his wife were 
driving through woods at the loch’s south edge, they saw a weird crea¬ 
ture “like a cross between a very large horse and a camel. ... Its long, 
thin neck gave it the appearance of an elephant with its trunk raised.” Its 
tail was narrow and hairy, and it walked on long, thin legs. It is worth 
noting that this was not the only alleged sighting of this sort of bizarre 
apparition. In 1771 someone spotted a monstrous creature “which was a 
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cross between a horse and a camel” in or near the loch. Children playing 
at Inchnacardoch Bay in 1912 told of seeing, from no more than a few 
yards away, an animal that looked like a long-necked camel. It entered 
the water, then disappeared into it. 

Two other land reports, from 1923 and 1933, speak of what wit¬ 
nesses compared to a giant hippopotamus. (Land sightings may not be as 
rare as one might assume. Dash says that fifty-five land sightings, in total, 
have been recorded for Lake Monsters worldwide.) 

These sorts of stories make scientifically oriented Ness proponents 
and cryptozoologists understandably uneasy. One of them, chemist and 
Ness sympathizer Henry H. Bauer, observes, “One is brought squarely 
up against the phenomenon of apparently responsible and plausible in¬ 
dividuals who insist on the reality of experiences of the most extremely 
improbable sort." 

Even waterbound sightings sometimes betray anomalies. Reports of 
a creature likened to a “great salamander,” a “large alligator,” or a “croc¬ 
odile” have been logged. These are rare, true, but they are not nonexis¬ 
tent, and their occurrence is both puzzling and resistant to any 
imaginable solution that involves conventional biology. 

Still, the considerable majority of reports are of things—presumed 
animals—that conventional zoology could accommodate: in other 
words, reptiles or mammals, either new species or (more likely) species 
thought extinct, such as plesiosaurs or zeuglodons (snakelike whales be¬ 
lieved to have vanished 20 million years ago). As we have seen, a body of 
seemingly solid evidence, from witness testimony, photograph and film, 
and instrumented observation, underscores what seems a real and dis¬ 
tinct possibility. 

LOOFS-WISSOWA, HELMUT (19*7- ) 

Helmut Loofs-Wissowa was born in Halle, Germany, of Belgian-Ger- 
man-Polish ancestry. Growing up in Leipzig, he was drafted into the 
German army at the end of the war, shipped to the Eastern front, spent 
two years under Russian occupation, and escaped to the French zone 
where he worked as a documentary film cameraman. 

On joining the French Foreign Legion, he served in Vietnam as a 
regular French army war correspondent, remaining there until 1954. 
Back in Europe Loofs-Wissowa obtained his education at the University 
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of Tubingen, Germany, at Musee de l’Homme in Paris, and received a 
Ph.D. in anthropology at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, in 
1960, for his thesis on the mountain tribes of southern Indochina. He 
worked as a lecturer, reader, and finally professor at the Australian Na¬ 
tional University in Canberra from 
1964 until his retirement in 1992. 

He still holds the post of Visiting 
Fellow in the Faculty of Asian 
Studies at the university there. 

Loofs-Wissowa’s interest in 
cryptozoology was kindled by his 
encounter with Bernard Heuvel- 
mans in 1957 when, as a student in 
Paris about to leave on an expedi¬ 
tion to Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego, he met with Heuvelmans. 

Loofs-Wissowa vowed to look into 
cryptozoological mysteries in his 
travels. Nevertheless, it was his 
Southeast Asian expertise that 
propelled Loofs-Wissowa into a 
longer, active role in cryptozool¬ 
ogy. Loofs-Wissowa and his men¬ 
tor Heuvelmans became frequent 
correspondents during the ensu¬ 
ing years. 

In 1978, Loofs-Wissowa was Hel ”"" Loofs-Wnwwa appears with a draw- 
. r . .. „ . mg of the Minnesota Iceman in the back- 

the first nonsocialist to be in- ground ( „ dmut Loofs . W i SS owa) 

vited to Vietnam, where he briefed 

his Vietnamese colleagues on Heuvelmans s 1974 book on Homo pon- 
do/des, Heuvelmans’s scientific name for the Minnesota Iceman. The 
Minnesota Iceman launched Loofs-Wissowa into some of his most pro¬ 
ductive work on the Vietnamese Wildman and the related reports of the 
semi-erect penis of the Minnesota Iceman as a marker of the Neandertal, 
shown in the cave art of Europe, in the traditions of the Sumerian Gil- 
gamesh’s wild man Enkidu, and through the descriptions of the classical 
Greek Satyrs. 
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His contacts in Southeast Asia and Australia served him well, and he 
created a network of scholars and researchers interested in cryptozool¬ 
ogy. During the 1990s, Loofs-Wissowa took a leadership role in research 
into Nguoi Rung, the Wildman of the Forest of Southeast Asia, and has 
discussed his findings in Australian, German, and Japanese documen¬ 
taries. In 1995, in Laos, he interviewed locals about their sightings of 
their version of the Nguoi Rung, a gorilla-like creature called the briau. 
Loofs-Wissowa is writing a history of Nguoi Rung research in Australasia. 

“LOST WORLD” OF VIETNAM 

In July 1992, global news organizations introduced everyone to the star¬ 
tling discovery of a so-called lost world of animals living in Vietnam’s Vu 
Quang Nature Reserve, a sixty-five-square-mile area near the Laotian 
border. The knowledge of the faunal diversity of Vietnam was impeded 
by years of war and limited international contacts. Scientists have de¬ 
scribed the reserve as a “lost world seemingly untouched by the war,” 
and possibly teeming with new species. The Vu Quang Reserve has one 
of the country’s richest and most pristine forests. 

The first and most exciting animal discovery announced was a crea¬ 
ture known locally as the saola (“forest goat”). While investigating sci¬ 
entists did not observe a living specimen, they did find three sets of 
upper skulls and horns. One of the skulls was from a recently deceased 
animal, enough to establish its existence and scientifically describe it. 
The saola or Vu Quang ox (Pseadoryx ngbetinhensis) had been officially 
discovered. 

The Lost World has produced several other recent discoveries, in¬ 
cluding evidence of a new species of fish, two previously unknown bird 
species, and an unknown tortoise with a striking yellow shell. Mean¬ 
while, the search is on for a new reptile known as the burrowing Viet¬ 
namese sharp-nosed snake. During the Vietnam War, U.S. Navy officers 
gathered and photographed specimens of this snake, but the specimens 
were lost. A recent issue of Cryptozoology (dated 1992 but published in 
1994) offers a scientific description of this reported, but so far unproved, 
animal. 

In addition to these, Dr. Ha Dinh Due of the National University of 
Hanoi reports that a colleague at Hue University has seen another goat¬ 
like animal near A Luoi in Thua Thien Province. Dr. Pham Nhat 
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(Forestry University, Xuan Mai) reports two unusual civet (a catlike ani¬ 
mal) specimens from Lao Cai Province in the far northwest. 

In Vietnam, zoologists and biologists are discovering new animals at 
an amazing rate in what has become known as their very special In¬ 
dochinese “lost world.” Needless to say, much credit must go to the Viet¬ 
namese researchers, specifically Do Tuoc, and their associate, John 
MacKinnon. 

One thing is certain: The discoveries issuing from the Lost World of 
Vietnam seem far from over. 

LUSCA 

Largest and least explored of the many isles of the Bahamas is the mys¬ 
terious, mangrove-choked Andros, 104 by 40 miles in size. Off the coast 
of Andros are deepwater “blue holes,” said to be inhabited by cryptids 
called Lusca. Described as many-armed animals resembling oversized 
octopuses, divers have reported attacks and near-encounters that have 
made the “blue holes” a risky challenge. 

The zoologist Bruce S. Wright’s on-site investigations also deter¬ 
mined that in the “banana holes,” the deep brackish, semi-freshwater 
pools and small lakes on the Andros, similar monsters reportedly live. 
He theorized that the Lusca could be a Giant Octopus or a rare variety 
of giant squid, harking back to the tales of the Kraken. 


MACFARLANE’S BEAR 

In 1864, Inuit (Eskimo) hunters in Canada's Northwest Territories killed 
an “enormous” yellow-furred bear. Naturalist Robert MacFarlane ob¬ 
tained the bear’s skin and skull and shipped the remains to the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, where they were placed in storage and forgotten. 

Decades later, Dr. C. Hart Merriam found the specimen while con¬ 
ducting research at the Smithsonian. Upon closer study, he deduced that 
MacFarlane’s animal belonged to a new species. While the specimen re- 
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sembled the grizzly more than the polar bear, the skull and teeth were 
different from those of all other living bears. The skull most closely re¬ 
sembled prehistoric species. Merriam named the animal Ursus inopina- 
tus, the “unexpected bear.” In 1918 he went further, placing it in the 
newly created genus Vetularctos. 

While Inuit stories about such bears continue, no other specimen 
has been collected. Theories concerning MacFarlane’s bear suggest that 
it is a freak grizzly, a grizzly-polar bear cross, or a surviving representa¬ 
tive—maybe the very last—of a type that should have become extinct 
during the Pleistocene. 

Dr. James Halfpenny, a polar bear specialist, disputes the notion of a 
“throwback” grizzly but remarks that grizzly-polar crosses are docu¬ 
mented. No one, however, has properly compared this specimen’s re¬ 
mains to those of a known hybrid. The matter remains unsettled. 

MacFarlane’s Bear is different from any known “giant” bear. That 
much, at least, is certain. The brown bear (Ursus arctos), varieties or sub¬ 
species of which include the grizzly, the Kodiak, the Peninsula, and the 
Kamchatka bear, is only one species of “giant” bear. Nineteenth-century 
hunter John “Grizzly” Adams once captured a live grizzly weighing 1,510 
pounds. The other giant is the polar bear (U. maritimus). One outsized 
specimen measured more than eleven feet tall and weighed 2,200 pounds. 

MACKAL, ROY P. (1925- ) 

Roy P. Mackal is a distinguished biochemist, engineer, and biologist who 
has spent most of his academic life at the University of Chicago, where 
he obtained his B.A. in 1949 and a Ph.D. in 1953. 

His biochemical research, much of it DNA-related, has brought him 
international recognition. As an engineer he has developed numerous 
technical innovations, including the design and construction of auto¬ 
matic parachute and recovery systems for sounding rockets and a hydro¬ 
gen-generation device for weather balloons. 

As a biologist he has become well known for his sometimes contro¬ 
versial involvement with cryptozoology. He participated in several im¬ 
portant cryptozoological expeditions. One took him to Scotland in the 
1960s, to study the Loch Ness Monster, and to the Congo in the 1980s, 
in search of the supposedly brontosaurus-like Mokele-mbembe. An¬ 
other African trek in 1988 had Mackal pursuing the Kongamato. He is 
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Roy Mackalat Loch Ness. (FPL) 


the vice president of the International Society of Cryptozoology, having 
been involved in its founding at the suggestion of his friend Jerome Clark 
and new associate J. Richard Greenwell. Between 1965 and 1975 he was 
scientific director of the Loch Ness Phenomena Investigation Bureau. 
The titles of his books. The Monsters of Loch Ness (1976), Searching for 
Hidden Animals (1980), and A Living Dinosaur? In Search of Mokele- 
Mbembe (1987), suggest his dedication to cryptozoology, to which he 
brings a healthy and enthusiastic optimism as well as an analytical and 
practical intellect. 

MACKINNON, JOHN (1947- ) 

John MacKinnon, discoverer of the saola and other new species from the 
“Lost World” of Vietnam, grew up deeply interested in wildlife. The 
grandson of a British prime minister, James Ramsay MacDonald, he was 
born into a large family in Leeds. Early in his career, he spent a year in 
Tanzania studying insect behavior, as well as chimpanzees with Jane 
Goodall. MacKinnon went on - Or.ford for a zoology degree, receiving 
his Ph. D. while working under Nikolaas Tinbergen and Desmond Morris. 
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From 1968 through 1970, MacKinnon was in Borneo on a one-man 
expedition studying orangutans, and later was in Sumatra observing the 
native orangs there. In 1970, while in the Malaysian state of Sabah, he 
recorded his own finds of footprints of the mysterious apelike Batutut. 
MacKinnon eventually would study all the other apes of Asia and Africa. 

MacKinnon is a flashback to the great animal discoverers of the past, 
like Gerald Russell and Carl Flagenbeck, but he is a modern conserva¬ 
tionist, too. His unique combination of instincts and field training makes 
him one of the best field cryptozoologists alive at the end of the twenti¬ 
eth century. Through his current work in Vietnam under the sponsorship 
of the World Wildlife Fund, MacKinnon continues to make amazing dis¬ 
coveries of new animals. 

MANGIACOPRA, GARY (I960- ) 

Gary Mangiacopra, a New Englander with a master’s degree in biology, 
has been interested in doing archival cryptozoological investigations 
since he was a teen. Today he is seen as one of the foremost specialists in 
the study of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century reports of the Sea Ser¬ 
pent in New England. He has also studied American Lake Monsters. He 
has published many articles on these two subjects in journals like Of Sea 
and Shore, anti he is preparing separate books on Sea Serpents and Lake 
Monsters. 

In 1995, Mangiacopra wrote a major article, “Connecticut’s Mystery 
Felines: The Glastonbury Glawackus” (The Anomalist) on his decades- 
long investigation of his home state’s Black Panther accounts. 

MANIPOGO 

Manipogo—a name inspired by British Columbia’s Ogopogo—is the 
moniker given to the Lake Monster that allegedly roars and lives in Lake 
Manitoba. Seen many times during the 1950s, it was described as black- 
brown and some thirty feet long. In 1957, a group of journalists orga¬ 
nized a quasi-official expedition that found a cave full of the remains of 
small animals and traces left by a heavy serpentine animal. 

The chairman of the Department of Zoology at the University of Man¬ 
itoba, James McLeod (not to be confused with the other Professor James 
McLeod, who investigates Paddler in Idaho), took the reports of twenty 
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picnickers who all saw Manipogo on July 24. 1960, and he led two expe¬ 
ditions that year. McLeod has collected sightings as well as an intriguing 
1962 photograph. The Manipogo photograph, one of the few ever taken 
of a not-so-famous cryptid, shows a still-unexplained animal, if it is not a 
hoax. John Kirk points out in his book In the Domain of the Lake Mon¬ 
sters (1998) that routine sightings of Manipogo ceased after 1962. 

MAPINGUARY 

The issue of South America’s unknown primate population is confused 
by credible reports of giant Bigfoot-like beasts from the Andes, the Ucu, 
as well as by accounts of Giant Monkeys. Even so, a number of sightings 
as well as other evidence keep the question of human-sized and smaller 
apelike creatures very much alive in the various regions of the continent. 
Some are called Mapinguary, a term that merges with another local 
moniker, Didi. 

The Didi is a site-specific name for a red-haired bulky anthropoid re¬ 
stricted to a narrow strip of northwestern South America. It appears to be 
shorter than the Mapinguary of Brazil, but both are unknown hominoids, 
and both sometimes are described as having red fur. For hundreds of 
years, native peoples in the Guyanese montane forests from the highlands 
of Brazil over through Suriname and Guyana have reported encounters 
with little hooting creatures they call didi, dru-di-di, or didi-aguiri. Once 
they had penetrated these areas, Westerners heard and recorded compa¬ 
rable accounts. In the course of the European discovery of British Guiana 
(now Guyana) in 1596-97, Sir Walter Raleigh and Laurence Keymis 
recorded rumors of the creatures. In 1769, Dr. Edward Bancroft, Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin’s friend and later a British spy in Paris, took note of stories 
of what he assumed were five-foot-tall apes with short black hair. 

In 1910, the resident magistrate of British Guiana, a man named 
Haines, saw two Didis along the Konowaruk, near the junction of the 
Potato River. Eight years later the guide Miegam and three others were 
up the Berbice River, a little beyond Mambaca (in what was then British 
Guiana), when they spotted two figures they first took to be men on a 
beach. Soon, however, they “were staggered to find that the footprints 
were apes’, not men’s.” The Didi and Mapinguary, it seems, have similar 
feet, more anthropoid than human. Both also reportedly emit a similar 
range of whistles and sounds. 
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Typically, the Mapinguary is described in native traditions through¬ 
out southern Brazil as a mostly red-haired, sloping, bipedal, long-armed 
giant ape associated with unique “bottle” footprints. Most cryptozoolo¬ 
gists, including Bernard Heuvelmans, Ivan T. Sanderson, and Loren 
Coleman, have written of the Mapinguary as a form of primate. But bi¬ 
ologist David Oren told The New York Times in 1994 that Amazonians 
were in fact seeing supposedly extinct medium-sized giant Ground 
Sloths. Though some ostensible Mapinguary sightings may be of such an 
animal, others clearly are not. Mark A. Hall has written, “The popular 
discussions of David Oren’s research have done nothing to clear up the 
picture [regarding Mapinguary], They may have only confused the issue 
all the more for the time being.” 

Likewise, Sanderson found the Didi a confusing creature to classify. 
He wondered if it was a regional version of the Mapinguary. But the Didi 
are smaller and usually darker than the Brazilian rainforest-dwelling 
Mapinguary. So we are left with questions. Are the Didi a small, dark, lo¬ 
calized montane population of apes—or are they Proto-Pygmies? 

MARKED HOMINID 

From Siberia to infrequent appearances in places like Monroe, Michigan, 
one remarkable feature seems to set apart a group of seven-foot hairy hom- 
inids usually seen in and near the subpolar regions of the world. In this 
population, the individuals tend to be piebald—exhibiting either a two- 
toned, multicolored hair pattern, a lighter-haired mane, a near-albino ap¬ 
pearance, or a white patch in the midst of a field of darker hair. The 
Siberians called one such individual Mecheny, meaning the Marked One. 
Loren Coleman, in his field guide to unknown hominoids written with 
Patrick Huyghe, used that name as a basis for calling these beings the 
Marked Hominids. Additionally, he saw this naming as a fitting tribute to 
his fellow researcher Mark A. Hall, who had first identified these beings 
as markedly different from Bigfoot. 

Though often mistaken for Bigfoot, Marked Hominids are actually 
more human-looking and somewhat shorter than those classic neo¬ 
giants. They average about seven feet tall and have firm, powerful bodies 
with well-developed legs and shoulder muscles. Their arms do not reach 
below the knees, and they have flat buttocks, visible genitalia, and some¬ 
times a protruding stomach, which is probably indicative of the individ- 
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ual’s age and well-fed condition. Also characteristic is a foot that mea¬ 
sures ten to fourteen and one-half inches long and has a narrow curving 
impression and a three-to-five inch width. Its five toes are splayed; often, 
even the outside, or little, toe appears splayed. 

Essentially neckless, the Marked Hominid has large eyes set in a 
rounded face with a calm, almost pleasant, appearance. It does not look 
apelike at all. In males, the face has hair, or a beard, from the eyes down, 
giving the impression of a mask. The hair is short brown, or dark, and 
slightly longer on the head, under the arms, and in the pubic area. As 
noted, they have a tendency to piebald, showing lighter patches among 
the darker colors. Some are albino or lightly maned. 


The Marked Hominid, while 
perhaps existing globally, appears 
to live mainly on the wooded 
mountainsides and tundra in the 
subpolar regions of North Amer¬ 
ica, Europe, and Asia. This howl¬ 
ing nocturnal creature sometimes 
wears skins and often smells like a 
wet dog. Though they may live in 
groups, the Marked Hommids do 
not appear to be as intelligent as 
the native peoples with whom they 
have shared similar harsh living 
conditions. The Marked Hominids 
have been known to approach hu¬ 
man housing and livestock, trade 
with humans, and communicate 
with them nonverbally. A by-prod¬ 
uct of their close association with 
humans is their natural annoyance 
with dogs which, according to re¬ 
ports, they have sometimes killed. 

The diet of the Marked Ho¬ 
minid shows a preference for larger 
mammals, small game, and plants. 
In April 1992, Vyacheslav Oparin, 



The Siberian Marked I lorn in id named 
Mecheny was six and a half feel tall and had a 
distinctive patch of white hair on its forearm. 
Mecheny’s appearance is based on Russian 
scientist Maya Bykova's 1987 sightings. 

(N. Potapov/D. Bayanov) 
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a Karelian journalist, was promoting the idea that Finland’s Abominable 
Snowman should be renamed the Forest Monster or Tree Eater because, 
he claimed, the tall and hairy animal living along the Finnish border 
climbed trees and lived off bark. 

One of the most remarkable series of close-up sightings of these 
Marked Hominids occurred in the 1980s in Siberia, as reported by Maya 
Bykova, who described the creature portrayed on page 152. 

MAROZI 

The marozi (“spotted lion”), which has been given the scientific name 
Panlhera leo maculatus, has been reported from the montane forests of 
East Africa. 

The animals, heretofore unknown by Western observers, came to the 
fore beginning in 1903, with sightings of darker and beautifully spotted 
lions in the Kenyan mountains. The natives called them the marozi. Then 
farmer Michael Trent killed two three-year-old individuals in 1931. The 
published photograph of the skin is a well-known cryptozoological 
archival illustration. As Bernard Heuvelmans has noted, a lion of that 



The marozi, or spoiled lion, of East Africa has been seen alive, though is also described from 
the skins of two killed in 1934 by Michael Trent, which are still preserved in London. (William 
M. Rebsamen) 
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age should have lost its spots. Suspecting that a subspecies is in the mak¬ 
ing, he has given these cats the formal subspecies name maculatus. 

No live specimens have been captured to date, and thus the marozi 
remains an active candidate for cryptozoological pursuits. 

MCLEOD, JAMES (1946- ) 

James McLeod founded one of the earliest university-based cryptozool¬ 
ogy organizations, the now-defunct North Idaho College Cryptozoology 
Club (NICCC), located at Coeur d’Alene. He created the NICCC in 
1983, when he began investigating his local Lake Monster after he found 
it noted in an appendix to Loren Coleman's Mysterious America (1983). 
The NICCC’s “Cryptoquest” received national attention in 1984 when it 
searched Lake Pend Oreille for the monster Paddler. 

Soon afterward McLeod wrote a limited-edition report, Mysterious 
Lake Pend Oreille and Its “Monster,” regarded as a model for cryptozoo¬ 
logical investigations. From his examination of the material, McLeod 
said, “We concluded that about 98 percent of the sightings could be [of] 
sturgeon.” Articles by Patrick Huyghe about his collection of Pend 
Oreille Paddler lore have been published in Omni and The Anomalist. 

A Spokane native, McLeod earned his undergraduate degree from 
the University of Washington in 1964, and a graduate degree from 
Eastern Washington University in 1969. He has been a professor at 
North Idaho College since 1970, teaching English, literature, folklore, 
and religion. He directed NIC’s highly respected Scottish Studies Pro¬ 
gram in Idaho and Scotland for many years, traveling to Loch Ness sev¬ 
eral times to look into Nessie, the Loch Ness Monster, as well as conduct 
more mainstream scholarly inquiries. McLeod has also taught at the Uni¬ 
versity of Idaho and has won teaching and leadership awards. 

MEGALODON 

Recent popular curiosity in the survival of a giant prehistoric shark, 
known generally under the name Megalodon, has been sparked by a se¬ 
ries of popular novels including Robin Brown’s Megalodon, Steve Alten’s 
Meg, Charles Wilson’s Extinct, and Tom Dade’s Quest for Megalodon. 

A few cryptozoologists have toyed with the idea that the giant great 
white shark, Carcharodon megalodon, thought to be extinct, still exists. 
But these sharks supposedly died out 1.5 million years ago. 
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There are two radically conflicting views about the Megalodon. Ex¬ 
otic Zoology editor Matt Bille states that the evidence supporting the 
“Megalodon is alive” school consists of two items. The first is a pair of 
fossilized teeth, estimated by mineral deposits on them to be only eleven 
thousand and twenty-four thousand years old, respectively. The second 

is an assortment of sightings, one 
of which stands out: the claim by 
New Zealand lobstermen to have 
met an all-white shark in 1918; 
they thought it was one hundred 
feet long. 

On the other hand, Ben S. 
Roesch, editor of The Cryptozool¬ 
ogy Review and a shark specialist, 
rejects such claims. He says there 
is no reason to believe that Mega¬ 
lodon is still alive, despite what 
he calls “overzealous cryptozoolo¬ 
gists” think. The only “evidence” 
for alleged Megalodon survival is 
some supposedly fresh teeth, 
which Roesch says are actually fos¬ 
sils and erroneously dated. Only 
a few alleged sightings are on rec¬ 
ord, and they are easily explained as arising either from misidentification 
of known animals or from yarn-spinning. 

Roesch contends that proponents of Megalodon survival fail to ac¬ 
knowledge that Megalodon was an inhabitant of coastal near-surface wa¬ 
ters, much like the extant great white shark. Megalodon did not dwell in 
the depths of the sea, as proponents of the survival theory contend. If 
Megalodon was still alive today, we would see unambiguous evidence of 
its existence. 

Concluding their chapter on Megalodon in Great White Shark, 
Richard Ellis and John E. McCosker offer this wry observation: “To 
date, no concrete evidence has surfaced to substantiate the continued 
existence of these giants. But there will always be those who keep hoping 
that one will appear. Let us hope we are not in the water when it does.” 



Fossil tooth of the giant prehistoric shark, 
Megalodon. (FPL) 
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MEGAMOUTH 

This species of shark was unknown until 1976 when one was caught by 
pure chance. In 1976, a team from the Hawaii Laboratory of the Naval 
Undersea Center were working around the Hawaiian islands, spending a 
few days aboard a research vessel, carrying out work in deep waters. Two 
large parachutes employed as sea anchors were dropped overboard to a 
depth of five hundred feet. On the day of the team’s departure they 
hauled the parachutes in, only to discover that they had caught a gigan¬ 
tic shark. It measured 14.5 feet in length and weighed 1,650 pounds. Dr. 
Leighton R. Taylor, director of the University of Hawaii’s Waikiki Aquar¬ 
ium, recognized it as a heretofore-unsuspected new species. The news¬ 
papers soon dubbed the creature “megamouth,” due to its extremely 
large mouth. Taylor and his colleagues incorporated the name “mega¬ 
mouth” by making it the basis of the species’ scientific name, christening 
it Megachasma pelagios (“great yawning mouth of the open water”). 

For years, only male megamouths were found, but in 1994, a female, 
the seventh specimen ever seen, was washed ashore in Japan. 

Cryptozoology played a role in identifying the most recent verified 
megamouth from the Philippines. Researcher Elson T. Elizaga E-mailed 
photographs of the shark caught by three fishermen in Macajalar Bay, 
Cagayan de Oro, Philippines. Cryptozoologist and shark researcher Ben 
S. Roesch from Toronto, Ontario, was the first to identify the shark as 
megamouth. Elizaga then heard from Dr. John F. Morrissey, associate 
professor in the Department of Biology at Hofstra University, Hemp¬ 
stead, New York. Morrissey wrote, “No question! That is megamouth 
#11! Congratulations!!” 

On March 21, 1998, Dr. Leonard Compagno, curator of fishes and 
head of the Shark Research Center, Division of Life Sciences, South 
African Museum, Cape Town, South Africa, wrote: “I received the three 
photographs [from Elizaga] via E-mail. The photos appear to show a 
large megamouth shark (Megachasma pelagios). Apparently, this is the 
first recorded discovery of the species in the Philippines.” 

The Florida Museum of Natural History and Dr. Morrissey con¬ 
firmed and updated his following table of megamouths to include the 
new Philippines find: 
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DISTRIBUTION TABLE OF MEGAMOUTH SHARKS 


NUMBER 

LOCATION 

DATE 

SEX 

LENGTH* 

1 

Oahu (HI) 

15 Nov. 76 

M 

446 cm 

2 

Catalina Island (CA) 

29 Nov. 84 

M 

449 cm 

3 

Mandurah (Australia) 

18 Aug. 88 

M 

515 cm 

4 

Hamamatsu City (Japan) 

23 Jan. 89 

M 

400+ cm 

5 

Suruga Bay (Japan) 

June 89 

> 

490 cm 

6 

Dana Point (CA) 

21 Oct. 90 

M 

494 cm 

7 

Hakata Bay (Japan) 

29 Nov. 94 

F 

471 cm 

8 

Dakar (Senegal) 

4 May 95 

> 

180 (?) cm 

9 

Southern Brazil 

18 Sept. 95 

M 

190 cm 

10 

Toba (Japan) 

1 May 97 

F 

500+ cm 

II 

Cagayan de Oro (Philippines) 

21 Feb. 98 

; 

ca 549 cm 


*1 cm = 2.S4 in. 


MELDRUM, D. JEFFREY (1958- ) 

Jeffrey Meldrum, associate professor of anatomy and anthropology at 
Idaho State University and affiliate curator of vertebrate paleontology at 



Jeffrey Meldrum shown here with a frame from the disputed Redwoods Bigfoot video. (Jeffrey 
Meldrum) 
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the Idaho Museum of Natural History, is one of the new breed of young 
primatologists who have an open-minded approach to cryptozoology, es¬ 
pecially relating to Bigfoot. After graduating with a Ph.D. in physical an¬ 
thropology in 1989 from the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook, Meldrum specialized, through his initial fieldwork with African 
monkeys, in foot mechanics. He studied the implications for bipedal 
adaption and locomotion in early hominids. Meldrum also participated 
in paleontological field projects to South America, collecting new fossil 
primate specimens from the Miocene of Columbia and Argentina. 

Because he grew up in the Pacific Northwest, Meldrum heard about 
Bigfoot at an early age and has long been interested in the controversy 
surrounding this fabled creature. His research involvement in hominol- 
ogy, however, was rekindled in 1996, when he found and cast a series of 
Bigfoot prints in Washington. The next year, in northern California, he 
came across fresh tracks. Meldrum has since gathered and purchased 
collections of Bigfoot track casts as part of a project to study the anatomy 
of the creature’s foot. 

Meldrum has appeared frequently, often with J. Richard Greenwell, 
in documentaries discussing his insights into amateur videotapes al¬ 
legedly taken of Bigfoot and Yeti. Meldrum is at work on an ambitious 
and potentially groundbreaking book that will address the anatomy, 
physiology, phylogenetics, and morphology of the Sasquatch foot. 

MERBEING 

The Merbeing, or water creature, is a staple of world mythology and 
folklore. Few people are aware that reports of generally similar creatures 
are still being made, though apparently less frequently than in the past. 
Our concern here is not just with the fabled half-human/half-fish (and 
zoologically impossible) figure of tradition but also with the Sea-Ape of 
the Bering Sea, the scaly-looking but actually hairy misnamed Lizard 
Men, and the fiery-eyed Latino phenomenon known as the Chu- 
pacabras. While a growing Hispanic population in the Americas is only 
now actively examining and discussing its Merbeing beliefs and sight¬ 
ings, Asians have been aware of what they call Kappas and other Merbe- 
ings for centuries. 

Merbeings, according to the classification system developed by 
Loren Coleman and Patrick Huyghe, based on some initial thoughts and 
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ideas exchanged with Mark A. Hall, appear to come in two varieties. 
The marine subclass is distinguished by a finlike appendage, while the 
other, mostly freshwater, subclass is characterized by an angular foot 
with a high instep and three pointed toes. The freshwater subtypes often 
venture onto land. They are far more aggressive and dangerous, being 
carnivorous, than their calmer marine cousins. 

Varying in height from dwarf to man-sized, their bodies are strong, 
but not stocky or bulky. The marine variety has smooth skin, sometimes 
with a very short “fur,” while the freshwater variety may have patchy hair 
growths like “leaves” or “scaly.” In both subclasses, the hair is often 
maned, though some exhibit almost complete hair cover, especially in 
the Chupacabras kin. Merbeings in general have eyes that are usually oval 
or almond-shaped, perhaps due to their watery origins. These mosdy 
nocturnal creatures have a singsong vocalization, reported from Eurasia 
to Africa. 

Freshwater Merbeings often display a row of spikes down along the 
back, an uncommon but not unknown feature among primates. In the 
potto (Periodicticus ), a known cat-sized and monkey-like loris from 
south-central Africa, the spines of the last neck vertebrae and first verte¬ 
brae of the thorax penetrate the skin and are capped with horny spines. 
When threatened, the spikes stand up so a predator cannot bite the 
potto on the neck. So it appears to be with some Merbeings. In fact, the 
resemblance between freshwater Merbeings and the potto nearly ex¬ 
tends down to the toes of their feet. While Merbeings appear to be three- 
toed, the potto has an enormous big toe pointing in the opposite 
direction to its third, fourth, and fifth toes, and its second toe is nothing 
more than a lump bearing a cleaning claw. 

Merbeing lore may have some basis in reality. Perhaps it is not all 
myth. Genuinely puzzling sightings have occurred. A series of sightings 
of a creature that appeared to be half woman and half fish occurred off 
Scotland’s west coast in 1814. On the other hand, the increased activity 
or visibility of the Chupacabras and the diminishing accounts of ocean¬ 
dwelling Mermaids and Mermen may signal a shift toward the successful 
survival of the more aggressive freshwater, land-oriented subclass. Sight¬ 
ings of the scary, triple-toed Honey Island Swamp Monster in Louisiana, 
the three-fingered and three-toed Thetis Lake Monster in Canada, and 
similarly digited Scape Ore Swamp Lizard Man in South Carolina, plus 
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the Chupacabras, suggest that the most dangerous Merbeing variety to¬ 
day is the more land-based, freshwater variety. 

MINHOCAO 

Accounts of an unknown type of giant earthworm, or perhaps giant 
snake, circulated during the eighteenth century from the highlands of 
Brazil. The creature was called a Minhocao. One writer in Nature (Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1878) theorized the animal could be a Pleistocene giant ar¬ 
madillo, the glyptodont. 

MINNESOTA ICEMAN 

During the autumn of 1967, University of Minnesota zoology major 
Terry Cullen, visiting the Milwaukee area, saw an extraordinary exhibit. 
It appeared to be an authentic corpse of a recently killed Bigfoot-like an¬ 
imal. 

Cullen followed the exhibit around Wisconsin, Illinois, and Min¬ 
nesota, to the many shopping malls and state fairs at which it was exhib¬ 
ited. Toward the end of the 1968 exhibiting season, after attempting 
without success to get various local anthropology professors interested 



Close-up of the Minnesota Iceman's head. (Mark A. Hall) 
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in investigating the exhibit, Cullen finally alerted Ivan T. Sanderson, au¬ 
thor of a book on Abominable Snowmen. Sanderson asked contacts of 
his to examine it at the Chicago Stock Fair. 

At the time, by chance, Sanderson’s house guest in New Jersey was 
Bernard Heuvelmans, the “Father of Cryptozoology.” Intrigued by what 
they had heard from Cullen, they traveled to see firsthand what exhibitor 
Frank Hansen was showing across the Midwest. Hansen, who claimed 
that it was a “man left over from the Ice Age,” charged twenty-five cents 
for a look at the thing frozen in a block of ice, in a refrigerated, glass coffin. 

Sanderson and Heuvelmans drove to Hansen’s farm, near Rolling- 
stone, Minnesota, where the thing had been stored for the winter. In a 
cramped trailer they examined the creature. They were soon convinced 
that they had found the discovery of the century. After three days of 
study and detailed photography, Heuvelmans and Sanderson believed 
the beast was authentic. Both smelled the putrefaction where some of 
the flesh had been exposed from the melted ice. They noted that the 
thing had apparently been shot through the eye, and that eye dangled on 
the face. Through the ice, they could hardly believe what they saw. 
Heuvelmans described it this way: 

The specimen at first looks like a man, or, if you prefer, an adult 
human being of the male sex, of rather normal height (six feet) 
and proportions but excessively hairy. It is entirely covered with 
very dark brown hair three to four inches long. Its skin appears 
waxlike, similar in color to the cadavers of white men not tanned 
by the sun. ... The specimen is lying on its back . .. the left arm 
is twisted behind the head with the palm of the hand upward. 

The arm makes a strange curve, as if it were that of a sawdust 
doll, but this curvature is due to an open fracture midway be¬ 
tween the wrist and the elbow where one can distinguish the 
broken ulna in a gaping wound. The right arm is twisted and 
held tightly against the flank, with the hand spread palm down 
over the right side of the abdomen. Between the right finger and 
the medius the penis is visible, lying obliquely on the groin. The 
testicles are vaguely distinguishable at the juncture of the thighs. 

Hansen’s desire that they keep the discovery quiet notwithstanding, 
Sanderson and Heuvelmans could hardly contain themselves. It was so 
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real to Sanderson that he started talking about it affectionately to his 
friends as “Bozo.” Sanderson (at the time a popular television nature 
personality who brought exotic animals to various programs) mentioned 
the Iceman on the Tonight Show with Johnny Carson during Christmas 
week 1968. 

Over the next year the two cryptozoologists wrote scientific papers 
(Heuvelmans formally named the creature Homo pongoides), and 
Sanderson published an article in the men’s magazine Argosy. Soon, un¬ 
der still-cloudy circumstances, the original body disappeared, and a 
model, apparently made in California, replaced the “real” creature. Ru¬ 
mors circulated that various Hollywood makeup artists were privately 
claiming to have been the actual producer of the Iceman. But Sanderson 
and Heuvelmans insisted that at least fifteen technical differences ex¬ 
isted between the original and the replacement model, citing pho¬ 
tographs taken by Mark A. Hall in Minnesota and by Loren Coleman in 
Illinois of the traveling exhibit. 

Hall offers this speculation: 

“It is likely that the rotting corpse of the famous Iceman was in early 
1969 deposited into an unmarked and now forgotten grave by agents of 
the owner. .. . Many have hoped that one day a fortunate accident or an 
incident of the demise of a ‘Wildman’ would one day provide a corpse and 
confirm the existence of such relatives of humankind. The history of the 
Iceman, if accurate, is harmful to this expectation.” 

The Smithsonian Institution got involved when Sanderson ap¬ 
proached its chief primatologist, John Napier, and urged a scientific ex¬ 
amination of the creature. Hansen, the original exhibitor, had neither 
confirmed nor denied that the original creature was a model; all he 
would say was that the creature was “really” owned by a mysterious mil¬ 
lionaire. He declined to have it examined further. The Smithsonian, sus¬ 
pecting a hoax, lost interest in the matter. Hansen removed the 
replacement model from exhibition for a while and even reported de¬ 
stroying it. It or a similar figure still shows up at mall exhibits on 
occasion. 

The origins and nature of the creature are the source of continuing 
debate. Sanderson often said the creature could be North American, but 
was unsure. Heuvelmans would theorize later that it was a Neandertal 
that had been murdered in Vietnam during the war and smuggled into 
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the United States in a “body bag.” Heuvelmans and Boris Porshnev, in 
their 1974 book, L’Homme de Neanderthal esl toujours vivant, wrote that 
it may indeed have been possible for Captain Hansen to have obtained 
the body and arranged to have it flown back in the same manner as the 
bodies of American soldiers killed in action. As history now reveals, this 
is the way that many kilos of heroin were slipped into the U.S. from 
Asia’s Golden Triangle during the Vietnam War. The “transport” system 
was very much a reality. In the scholarly book Other Origins (1990; about 
Gigantopithecus) , the anthropologist authors, Russell Ciochon, John 
Olsen, and Jamie James, discuss how they were surprised to hear their 
Vietnamese colleagues talk with familiarity about this alleged Viet¬ 
namese origin for the Minnesota Iceman. Helmut Loofs-Wissowa also 
supports the Indochinese link. 

Others have debated Heuvelmans’s theory. Hall questions the Ice¬ 
man’s supposed Vietnamese origin and alleged Neandertal affinity and 
today feels the original Minnesota Iceman was of south-central Asian 
Homo erect us origin. 

But the evidence that would resolve the issue is no longer with us. 
Hall’s final words on the matter, from Wonders 3 (1994), are worth quot¬ 
ing: “We have seen in the Iceman what happens when a specimen of this 
kind is finally preserved. . . . Among them the only three who saw the im¬ 
portance of the specimen were powerless to influence his fate. His des¬ 
tiny was to be valueless and to disappear entirely from within our midst. 
He ended his career as a public entertainment most probably in an un¬ 
marked grave.” 

In 1997, what looked like a new version of the affair of the Min¬ 
nesota Iceman occurred in France, in the heart of the country at Bour- 
ganeuf. According to French cryptozoologist Michel Raynal, it was 
indeed a hoax, and amusingly, the Belgium publisher of the journal Cryp- 
lozoologia was unwittingly responsible. Soon, the media had created a 
flap with stories of a “frozen man” of Bourganeuf, whose creator had ob¬ 
viously read Heuvelmans and Porshnev’s 1974 book. 

MNGWA 

The Mngwa (“the strange one”) is the “great gray ghost” of East Africa. 
Natives of the former Tanganyika (now Tanzania) inisist that the mngiva 
is not simba (the lion). They have known of the Mngwa for hundreds of 
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years, describing the animal as an extremely aggressive, gigantic, un¬ 
known felid the size of a donkey. 

English contact with the animal began, in earnest, in the 1900s. Dur¬ 
ing the 1930s and 1940s, the Mngvva was commonly known by the name 
Nunda, but because of the books of Gardner Soule (The Mystery Mon¬ 
sters and The Maybe Monsters) and Bernard Heuvelmans, Mngwa is the 
appellation now more frequently employed. An influential, open- 
minded discussion of this cryptid appeared in the then-world-famous 
British scientific journal Discovery in 1938. 

In his Nature Parade (1954) romantic naturalist Frank W. Lane 
writes of his interview with Patrick Bowen, a hunter, who tracked a 
Mngwa. Bowen remarked that the spoor were like a leopard’s but much 
larger. The fur was brindled but visibly different from a leopard’s. Lane, 
a cryptozoologist before the label even existed, speculated that nine¬ 
teenth-century reports of attacks by the South African chimisel, usually 
associated with the Nandi Bear, might more plausibly be linked to the 
Mngwa. 

Bernard Heuvelmans theorizes that the Mngwa may be an abnor¬ 
mally colored specimen of some known species or that it may be a larger 
subspecies of the golden cat (Profelis aurata). 

MOAS 

In 1958 Bernard Heuvelmans titled a chapter of his On the Track of Un¬ 
known Animals “The Moa, a Fossil That May Still Thrive.” Moas, both 
medium-sized and giant forms, have been reported periodically in New 
Zealand since their supposed extinction five hundred years ago. Moas, 
flightless birds, are related to New Zealand’s kiwis, to Australian emus, 
to Australian and New Guinea cassowaries, to African ostriches, and to 
South American rheas. 

Writing in the 1960s, Ivan T. Sanderson took note of continuing— 
albeit rare—sightings of Moas on New Zealand’s South Island. The most 
recent alleged sighting of a large Moa took place on January 20, 1993, in 
the Craigieburn Range. Three individuals sighted and photographed 
what they insisted was a six-foot-tall bird. They swore it was a Moa, not 
an emu, ostrich, red deer, or any of the other expert-proposed animal 
candidates. 

Paddy Freaney, hotel owner and former instructor with the British 
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Army’s elite Special Air Service, and his companions Sam Waby and 
Rochelle Rafferly were tramping—a New Zealand term for hiking in 
rugged terrain—in the Canterbury high country when they came upon a 

large bird. “The minute I saw it, I 
knew what it was,” Freaney said 
soon afterward. “I believe it was a 
moa.” 

It was about a meter (39 
inches) off the ground, with a 
long, thin neck of another meter’s 
length, ending in a small head and 
beak. It was covered in reddish- 
brown and gray feathers. The 
large, thick legs were covered 
with feathers almost to the knee 
joint, with bare legs below, and 
huge feet. (Interestingly, in his re¬ 
vised reconstruction of the Moa 
based on descriptions of aborig¬ 
inal sightings, Heuvelmans broke 
with the traditional bare-legged, 
ostrich-like drawings of what Moas 
supposedly looked like and in¬ 
stead showed them with feathers 
down to their knees. Heuvelmans writes on this point: “There is no evi¬ 
dence that the Moa did not have feathered legs like a Cochin hen and 
like the kiwi itself. Only the fast-running bird of the plains has any ad¬ 
vantage in bare legs, and the Moa was not one.”) 

The large bird ran off across a stream when the witnesses disturbed 
it. An outdoor survival expert with the SAS, Freaney dashed after the an¬ 
imal and took a photograph of it at a distance of thirty-five to forty me¬ 
ters (115 to 130 feet). He also snapped a picture a minute later of what 
he thought was the bird’s wet footprint on a rock, and he took pho¬ 
tographs of similar prints in shingle by the riverbed. 

The out-of-focus view of the bird has a rock formation obscuring its 
legs. From what can be seen, the Moa appears to be medium brown, 
with a horizontal body, a tall, erect neck, and a head that may have been 
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looking toward the camera. An image-processing group at the University 
of Canterbury’s electrical and electronic engineering department spent 
three days analyzing the blurred photograph. On behalf of the group, 
spokesperson Kevin Taylor said the analysis had gone as far as it could 
go, but in his judgment it confirmed that the object was a large bird. On 
the other hand, Richard Holdaway, a former University of Canterbury 
postgraduate zoology student and currently a paleoecologist, stated flatly 
that the photograph showed a red deer. The neck was too thick for a 
bird’s, he said, adding, “When you look at it at a distance like that, to me 
it looks like a poor image of the back end of a red deer going west.” 

After the Department of Conservation (DOC) backed away from its 
announced plan to search the area immediately, Freaney offered to 
mount an expedition himself, in some respects to clear his name after 
hoax charges circulated. Meantime, the experts’ claim that the sighted 
bird was an emu was rapidly laid to rest when all captive emus in New 
Zealand were officially accounted for. 

But the damage had been done, discouraging the DOC from its 
launching a serious search. And time was running out for the collection 
of the verifying evidence. A week after the sighting, Freaney remarked 
that bad weather in the back country may have already eliminated some 
of the proofs of the Moa, especially the prints in the shingle. 

Loren Coleman interviewed Freaney on February 22, 1993, to clar¬ 
ify some points of the report. Freaney said he had turned over the origi¬ 
nal negative for analysis, but apparently the New Zealand resources for 
computer enhancement were more limited than initially claimed. The re¬ 
sults proved inconclusive. According to Freaney, the bird was definitely 
larger than any emu he has ever seen in Australia; the feathers looked 
darker in the shade but basically were light brown most of the time they 
were in the sun; and the feathers appeared to stop at the knees. He also 
said no investigator before Coleman had expressed interest in the foot¬ 
print photos. 

Months later, it was revealed that two German trekkers in New 
Zealand, writing in a hiking outpost logbook, recorded a Moa sighting in 
the same general region as the earlier reports. German cryptozoologist 
Ulrich Magin confirmed that the two Germans had been in New Zealand 
at the time of their reported encounter. He suspected, however, that a 
hoaxer had simply appropriated their names. The German witnesses did 
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not respond to a letter from Magin. Freaney soon grew dismayed by var¬ 
ious “expert” attempts at debunking the account. These included a 
newspaperman’s slander about a nonexistent liars club and the related 
brief false claim by a publicity seeker that the affair was a hoax. Freaney 
stood by his story, and he remained determined to find a living Moa. In 
the mid-1990s he organized several mini-expeditions in an unsuccessful 
attempt to capture a live specimen. 

Despite suggestions by Karl Shuker and Strange Magazine editor 
Mark Chorvinsky about the Freaney case’s being a hoax, which it may 
be, Moa sightings in New Zealand do take place and appear to point to 
undiscovered survivors on the islands. 

MOKELE-MBEMBE 

For hundreds of years, stories of surviving dinosaurs have come out of 
the jungles of central Africa. The first printed reference, in a 1776 book, 
relates Abbe Proyhart’s discovery of giant, clawed animal footprints in 
west central Africa, tracks that he claimed were three feet across. In 
1913, a German expedition in the Congo met a band of pygmies who de¬ 
scribed an animal they called mokele-mbembe, which means “one who 
stops the flow of rivers.” They said this beast was about the size of an ele¬ 
phant or hippopotamus, with a long, flexible neck and a long tail like an 
alligator’s. This description would be repeated by numerous witnesses 
since. It is consistent with a sauropod or other small dinosaur. 

Mokele-mbembe reportedly does not like hippopotamuses and will 
kill them on sight, but it does not eat them. Perhaps lending credence to 
this allegation, cryptozoologist Roy Mackal has found that hippos are 
curiously absent from areas where Mokele-mbembe is said to live. Pyg¬ 
mies claim that Mokele-mbembe attacks and kills any humans who get 
too close to it, but it would not eat them, because of its strictly herbivo¬ 
rous diet. The pygmies of the Likouala swamp region report that the es¬ 
sential diet of Mokele-mbembe consists of the Malombo plant. (The 
term “Malombo plant” actually denotes two plants: Landolphia mannii 
and Landolphia owariensis.) 

Numerous expeditions have been mounted in search of Mokele- 
mbembe. In 1980 and 1981, monster-hunter Mackal headed explo¬ 
rations into the Likouala and Lake Tele regions of the Congo, reputed 
hot spots of dinosaur sightings. Mackal documented a number of past 
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eyewitness accounts, including one dramatic story of how one Mokele- 
mbembe was attacked and killed. Pascal Moteka, who lived near Lake 
Tele, said that his people had once constructed a barrier of wooden 
spikes across a river to keep the giant beasts from interfering with their 
fishing. When Mokele-mbembe tried to break through the barrier, the 
assembled villagers managed to kill it with spears. Celebrating their tri¬ 
umph, the people butchered and cooked the carcass, but everyone who 
ate the dinosaur meat reportedly died soon afterward. 

Mackal never saw the creature himself, though he says he did have 
one close call. One day while paddling down the Likouala River in 
dugout canoes, his group heard a loud “plop” sound, and a large wake 
splashed up on the far bank. The pygmy guides cried out frightfully, 
“Mokele-mbembe! Mokele-mbembe!” Mackal and his colleagues be¬ 
lieved that only a large animal diving under the water could have caused 
such a wake, and since hippos are not present in the Likouala area, they 
suspected that they narrowly missed seeing the elusive cryptid. 

Marcellin Agnagna, a Congolese biologist who had accompanied 
Mackal on his searches, led his own expedition in 1983. Agnagna 
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claimed to have a firsthand sighting of a Mokele-mbembe as it waded in 
Lake Tele. He described it as having the long-necked form typically at¬ 
tributed to the creature, though he could not see its legs or tail, which re¬ 
mained underwater. Agnagna had a movie camera, but he later reported 
that there was little film left when the creature appeared, and he began 
filming it without realizing that the lens cap was still on. Thus, even 
though he says he observed the animal for about twenty minutes before 
it submerged and vanished, Agnagna was sadly left with no photo¬ 
graphic evidence. 

In 1992, members of a Japanese film crew captured some of the best 
photographic evidence of a Mokele-mbembe. As they were filming aerial 
footage from a small plane over the area of Lake Tele, intending to ob¬ 
tain some panoramic landscape shots for a documentary, they noticed a 
large shape moving across the surface of the lake and leaving a V-shaped 
wake behind itself. The cameraman zoomed in and got about fifteen sec¬ 
onds of the object in motion before it dived under the surface. 

The resulting footage, though jumpy and indistinct, shows a vertical 
protuberance at the front of the object—possibly a long neck. A second, 
shorter projection could be a humped back or a tail. If the object is not 
a dinosaur, it’s difficult to say what animal it could be, since a crocodile 
would not have two such protrusions above the water, and an elephant 
would not submerge in the way the object does. The explanation that 
makes the best visual match is actually two men paddling a canoe, 
though the object’s speed is too fast to be a nonpowered boat. 

The existence of dinosaurs in central Africa is unlikely, but not a to¬ 
tal scientific impossibility. According to cryptozoologist Karl Shuker, “If 
dinosaurs could exist unknown to science anywhere in the world, the 
Likouala is where they would be. ” 

MOMO 

Momo (“Missouri Monster”) is another of the localized names given to 
hairy bipedal creatures sighted in specific geographic locations much 
like the Jersey Devil. 

Reports of hairy half-human creatures in the area of Louisiana, Mis¬ 
souri (pop. 4,600), had circulated since the 1940s, and in July 1971, Joan 
Mills and Mary Ryan allegedly encountered a hairy half-ape, half-man on 
River Road near Louisiana. On August 13, 1965, a similar-looking huge, 
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dark, hairy creature attacked Christine Van Acker as she sat with her 
mother in their car near Monroe, Michigan. A picture of Christine’s face 
with its highly visible black eye appeared in many newspapers around 
the country the next day. 

The real Momo scare began on July 11, 1972, at about 3:30 P.M. on a 
relatively sunny day near the outskirts of Louisiana. After Terry Harrison 
and his brother Wally had gone off to look at some rabbit pens at the 
foot of Marzolf Hill, their older sister, Doris, who was inside, heard a 
scream. Looking out the bathroom window, she saw a creature standing 
by a tree, flecked with blood, with a dead dog under its arm. Doris and 
Terry described it as six or seven feet tall, black, and hairy. Its head and 
face were covered with hair, and no neck was visible. 

It “stood like a man but it didn’t look like one,” Doris said. It soon 
waddled off, still with the dog under its arm. The Harrisons’s own dog 
grew violently ill and vomited for three hours. 

Neighbors told of dogs that had disappeared. On July 14, terrible 
odors emanated from the sighting area, and the children’s father, Edgar 
Harrison, heard eerie howls as he and investigators prowled the site. On 
July 21, Ellis Minor, who lived on nearby River Road, heard his dogs 
bark; thinking it was another dog, he flashed a light out in his yard, then 
stepped outside to observe a six-foot-tall creature with black hair. It was 
standing erect in his yard. Shortly thereafter, it dashed into the woods. 

After two weeks, the scare—which had attracted national atten¬ 
tion—ended. 

Similar creatures, reported throughout the Midwest and eastern 
United States and Canada, are often referred to as “Eastern Bigfoot.” 
But in temperament, overall descriptions, body build, and the clear lack 
of similar facial features, these nonmontane, unknown hairy hominoids 
seem unlike the Pacific Northwest’s classic Bigfoot/Sasquatch, and may 
be a hybrid of these classic Neo-Giants and the Marked Hominids. 

MORAG 

Another body of water near Loch Ness, Loch Morar, located just seventy 
miles away, has become mildly famous for encounters with creatures sim¬ 
ilar to the Loch Ness Monsters. Sightings of Morag, as the creature has 
been named, occurred throughout the 1800s and 1900s. Some link the 
sightings to folk traditions of the Water Horse or Kelpie of Morar. 
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In 1970 and 1971 the Loch Ness Investigation Bureau conducted re¬ 
search on Morag, during what it called the Loch Morar Survey. One 
member, Neil Bass, spotted a “hump-shaped black object” in the course 
of the project’s observations. The survey produced a great deal of eye¬ 
witness testimony and a well-regarded book, The Search for Morag 
(1974), by two members of the expedition, Elizabeth Montgomery 
Campbell and David Solomon. 

MORGAN, ROBERT W. (I93S- ) 

Robert Morgan was born in Canton, Ohio, and has spent most of his 
professional career in the film industry and tracking Bigfoot/Sasquatch. 

Morgan has been involved as the founder and director of several Big- 
foot organizations since the early 1970s. His roles have included being 
the director of the American Yeti Expeditions during the 1970s; founder 
and president of Vanguard Research (1972-74); and cofounder (with 
Ted Ernst) and executive director of the American Anthropological Re¬ 
search Foundation (1974-present). 

Robert Morgan is an activist in Bigfoot and related research, has di- 
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rected six formal expeditions, and was responsible for instigating county 
commissioners to create the first ordinance in the U.S. protecting the leg¬ 
endary Bigfoot in Skamania County, Washington State, in 1969, with a 
$10,000 fine for shooting a Big¬ 
foot. He has searched for the 
creatures in Florida, the Pacific 
Northwest, and Asia. In 1999, he 
plans to go to Mongolia in search 
of Almas. 

Morgan was the subject of the 
1975 film The Search for Bigfoot 
(still shown frequently on cable 
channels) and featured in the 
Smithsonian series, Monsters: Myth 
or Mystery (1975). He is the au¬ 
thor/producer of such Bigfoot ma¬ 
terial as The Ultimate Legend Quest 
(1992), Bigfoot: The Ultimate Ad¬ 
venture (1996), and The Bigfoot 
Pocket Field Manual (1997). 

Morgan has appeared as a fea¬ 
tured guest on Montel Williams 

Show, Larry King, Tom Snyder, Howard Cosell, and numerous radio and 
local TV shows. Articles about his Bigfoot exploits have appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal, Miami Herald, Washington Post, Seattle Intelligencer, 
Parade Magazine, and many more. 


Ruber! Morgan examines some Bigfoot tracks 
at the site of an incident in Washington Slate. 
(Robert Morgan) 


MOUNTAIN GORILLA 

The mountain gorilla is another large animal that has become known to 
Western science only during the last century. Today, we know there are 
two types of gorillas (separate species or subspecies depending upon 
which primatologist is making the distinction). The massive mountain 
gorilla with its rich black crown of head hair is easy to distinguish from 
the lowland gorilla whose cap of hair is clearly red. (The silverback go¬ 
rillas seen in television documentaries are older male mountain gorillas, 
though white-tipped or silver-tinted hair is infrequently found on the 
backs of some male lowland gorillas.) 
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Though the lowland gorilla (Gorilla gorilla) was officially recognized 
only as late as 1847, the mountain gorilla (Gorilla beringa) was not dis¬ 
covered until the twentieth century—despite many expeditions 
mounted by universities, zoos, and museums specifically sent to Africa to 
kill or capture gorillas. It was only in 1861 that the first native accounts of 
a monster ape (ngagi and ngila) came to the attention of Western scien¬ 
tists. The animal was said to live on the misty heights of the Virunga Vol¬ 
canoes of eastern Africa. Westerners, however, refused to credit what 
seemed like absurd legends. 

Then, in 1898, a trekker named Ewart Grogan found a mountain go¬ 
rilla skeleton—but as in so many other tales of the finds of pieces of un¬ 
known hairy primates, Grogan failed to bring the skeleton out of the 
mountains. Finally, in October 1902, a Belgian army captain named von 
Beringe and his companion killed two gorillas on the Virungas’ Mount 
Sabinio. 

Beringe almost missed his chance of proving the mountain gorilla’s 
existence. When he shot his two mountain gorillas, both the animals fell 
into a valley. Only after great difficulty were Beringe and his companion 
able to recover one of the great apes and prove the species’ reality to a 
skeptical world. 

The first expeditions to study mountain gorillas in Africa in their 
natural habitat failed. Late in the 1960s, however, Dr. Dian Fossey 
founded the Karisoke Research Centre in Rwanda and launched a long- 
running study of the creature. Today, no more than 350 mountain goril¬ 
las survive in the wild. 

MOUNTAIN NYALA 

Discovered by Major Ivor Buxton in the high mountains of southern 
Ethiopia in the summer of 1910, the mountain nyaias (Tragelaphus bux- 
toni) are a relatively unknown species. They are a specific type of bovid 
related to the bongos and kudus. The male, which has gently twisting 
horns almost four feet long, can weigh up to 450 pounds. The mountain 
nyala’s shaggy coat is a majestic grayish brown. Nyaias have a white 
chevron between the eyes, two white spots on the cheek, poorly defined 
white vertical stripes on the back and upper flanks, and a short brown 
mane on the neck. 

After the mountain nayala was first described by Richard Lydekker, 
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the eminent British naturalist, it was ruthlessly hunted by field biologists 
and trophy seekers through some of the most inhospitable terrain on earth. 

The mountain nyala lives at heights above nine thousand feet, where 
the sun burns harshly in the day and the night temperatures fall to freez¬ 
ing. Illegal hunting and habitat destruction now threatens its existence. 
From eight thousand in the 1960s, their number declined to three thou¬ 
sand in the 1980s. None are in capitivity. According to zoologist Karl 
Shuker, the animal remains one of Africa’s least studied antelopes. 

n 

NAHUELITO 

A Lake Monster reported in the Nahuel Huapi Lake of Argentina and 
Patagonia is called Nahuelito (after the lake where it lives). The huge 
lake covers over two hundred square miles at the base of the Patagonian 
mountains, a perfect site for a watery cryptid, variously described as a gi¬ 
ant serpent or a huge hump. 

The “Patagonian plesiosaur”—as it is sometimes called—apparently 
first attracted press coverage only in the 1920s, though sightings go back 
well into the previous century. The international search for the 
Nahuelito began in 1922, when Clementi Onelli, the Buenos Aires Zoo 
director, was sent accounts of large unknown tracks and matted weeds 
on shore at the same time locals claimed to be seeing a monster in the 
middle of the lake. They said the creature had a swanlike neck. A subse¬ 
quent expedition, led by zoo superintendent Jose Cihagi, produced 
nothing of consequence. Writing in the July 22, 1922, issue of Scientific 
American, Leonard Matters remarked that the plesiosaur, “if it ever ex¬ 
isted, appears to have fled to parts unknown.” 

Though little known elsewhere, the Naheulito is something of a 
cryptozoological celebrity in South America. This mysterious inhabitant 
of one of the world’s most beautiful lakes is still being seen frequently. 
Jacques Barloy has written of sightings from the 1970s, and John Kirk’s 
In the Domain of the Lake Monsters (1998) cites several reports from the 
1990s. 
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NANDI BEAR 

“What the Abominable Snowman is to Asia, or the great Sea Serpent is 
to the oceans,” writes natural historian Frank W. Lane, the Nandi Bear 
“is to Africa. It is one of the most notorious of those legendary beasts 
which have, so far, eluded capture and the collector’s rifle.” 

Africa is the only continent officially without a member of the bear 
family Ursidae. Unofficially, it has the Nandi Bear, which is indeed a 
misnomer. Since the time of Herodotus, natives and colonists through¬ 
out East Africa have reported confrontations with a huge, dangerous 
part-bear/part-hyena. Reputed to kill both people and livestock, it is 
called—depending upon the particular region— chimisit, kerit, shivu- 
verre, sabrookoo, koddoelo, ikimizi, or kikambangwe. More commonly, it 
is known simply as the Nandi Bear, after the local Kenyan tribe. 

In the journal of the East Africa and Uganda Natural History Society, 
Geoffrey Williams of the Nandi Expedition wrote of his sighting in the 
early 1900s: 

I was travelling with a cousin on the Uasingishu just after the 
Nandi expedition, and, of course, long before there was any set¬ 
tlement up there. We had been camped ... near the Mataye and 
were marching towards the Sirgoit Rock when we saw the 
beast.... I saw a large animal sitting up on its haunches no more 
than 30 yards away.... I should say it must have been nearly 5 
feet high.... it dropped forward and shambled away towards 
the Sirgoit with what my cousin always describes as a sort of 
sideways canter.... I snatched my rifle and took a snapshot at it 
as it was disappearing among the rocks, and, though I missed it, 
it stopped and turned its head round to look at us.... In size it 
was, I should say, larger than the bear that lives in the pit at the 
“Zoo” and it was quite as heavily built. The fore quarters were 
very thickly furred, as were all four legs, but the hind quarters 
were comparatively speaking smooth or bare.... the head was 
long and pointed and exactly like that of a bear.... I have not a 
very clear recollection of the ears beyond the fact that they were 
small, and the tail, if any, was very small and practically unno- 
ticeable. The colour was dark.... 

Other reports come from the workers on the Magadi Railway then 
under construction. Railway employee Schindler came upon a series of 
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clear canine-like, 8.5-inch-long tracks with five toes instead of four and a 
long heel. Sketches of these tracks show their unique character. On 
March 8,1913, G. W. Hickes, the engineer in charge of building this rail¬ 
way through East Africa, saw a Nandi Bear. While traveling on a motor 
trolley at twenty-five miles per hour, he spotted what first appeared to be 
a hyena about fifty yards straight ahead. Though the “hyena” had seen 
Hickes and was heading off the line at a right angle, the trolley was ap¬ 
proaching faster than the animal could make its escape through the eigh¬ 
teen-inch-high grass of the open country. 

Hickes wondered what a “hyena” was doing out at nine in the morn¬ 
ing, then realized that it was not a hyena. The animal was about as tall as 
a lion and tawny in color. Its thick-set body had high withers and a broad 
rump. Its neck was short, its nose stumpy, its ears short. As it ran off with 
its forelegs and both hind legs rising at the same time, Hickes noted that 
its shaggy hair reached right down to its large, mud-covered feet. 

Once past, Hickes realized that what he had seen was the strange 
beast that many had either heard of or reported seeing during the rail¬ 
way’s construction. He recalled that engineers had first spotted a strange 
footprint in the mud. Not long afterward, a native servant had seen such 
an animal much like the one Hickes had just observed standing on its 
hind legs. Subsequently a subcontractor had seen it or an identical spec¬ 
imen. Then as now, witnesses mentioned a thick mane, long claws, large 
teeth, and an upright stance of six feet. 

Hickes's account, which was collected by the anthropologist C. W. 
Hobley who traveled about Africa gathering native traditions in 1912-13, 
is but one element of this strange beast’s confusing history. What the lo¬ 
cal people, the Nandi, had long called the chi mis it or the chemosit, the 
British named the Nandi Bear because of its footprint and tendency to 
rise up on its hind legs, and of course its association with the Nandi tribe. 

Mixed into reports of this large baboon-like beast are also sightings 
of what may be large black honey badgers ( Mellivora capensis) and the 
savage deeds of spotted hyenas (Crocuta crocuta) of unusual size or color. 
Some reports argue for identification of the animal as a hyena, possibly 
an undiscovered species. Bernard Heuvelmans senses some may be re¬ 
lated to the aardvark (Orycteropus), possibly a third species (two, O. 
capensis and O. aethiopicus, are already known), or a form of fossil ba- 
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boon. The Nandi tribal members tend to think of the Nandi Bear as a 
primate, specifically a huge baboon. Mark A. Hall and Loren Coleman 
concur that the Nandi Bear may be a variety of unknown giant baboon. 

NAPES 

North American Apes, or Napes (a name coined by Loren Coleman in 
the 1960s), have been reported from the southeastern and midwestern 
United States from at least the 1800s to the present. Other reports speak 
of similar apelike animals in specific bottomland swamps. For example, 
Howard Dreeson gave bananas to a “chimpanzee” that visited him regu¬ 
larly near his Oklahoma home from 1967 through 1970. During 1979, 
North Carolina witnesses claimed encounters with “Knobby.” 

Napes appear to be a population of chimpanzee-like apes that in¬ 
habit the bottomlands and vast network of closed-canopy deciduous and 
mixed forests of the Mississippi Valley and its tributaries. Some are dimly 



Evidence for the Napes, or North American Apes, takes many forms, but perhaps the best is 
their footprints. Loren Coleman found one such series of apelike tracks in a creek bed near 
Decatur, Illinois, in 1962. (Loren Coleman) 
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remembered in regional folklore and twentieth-century reports of “go¬ 
rillas” and “chimps.” 

In 1962, Jerry, Bill, and Loren Coleman found a footprint complete 
with an opposed left toe (characteristic of the footprint of a mountain 
gorilla or a chimpanzee) in a dry creek bed near Decatur, Illinois. Similar 
prints have been reported from such diverse locations as Florida, Al¬ 
abama, and Oklahoma. During a series of August 1971 sightings of two 
chimpanzee-like apes (termed Skunk Apes in some press accounts), a 
Broward County, Florida, rabies control officer “found nothing but a 
bunch of strange tracks, like someone was walking around on his knuck¬ 
les.” Of course, this is far from “nothing”—knuckle-walking is exactly 
what would be expected of an unknown anthropoid ape. 

Loren Coleman has proposed a theory that this and similar foot¬ 
prints found in the South belong to Napes, possible specimens of the 
genus Dryopithecus. From their own independent researches into com¬ 
parable evidence around the world, Bernard Heuvelmans and Mark A. 
Hall have come to much the same conclusion for other forms of similar 
apes. 

NEANDERTALS 

According to researchers such as Ivan T. Sanderson, John Pfeiffer, Myra 
Shackley, Dmitri Bayanov, Igor Bourtsev, Boris Porshnev, and Bernard 
Heuvelmans, relict populations of Neandertals may still be roaming Asia 
and parts of the rest of the world, leaving classic Neandertal (Homo ne- 
anderthalensis ) tracks and being seen as hairy “Bushmen” or “Wild- 
men.” 

Neandertals are seldom seen, if we are to believe the reports. Per¬ 
haps they manage to stay well hidden from Homo sapiens, or perhaps 
their numbers are few. Their large footprints are rarely found, but when 
they are, they are so remarkably different they get noticed. Modern sight¬ 
ings of Neandertals and Neandertaloids suggest that their distribution is 
limited to a small band of forests in Central Asia and wilderness areas in 
North America’s Pacific Northwest, as well as occasional appearances 
elsewhere in wild North America. 

Neandertals are human-sized but have superhuman strength. Cov¬ 
ered in red hair, the males have characteristic fringe beards. They have 
heavy brow ridges and a large nose. Their footprints exactly match those 
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of prehistoric Neandertals found on the floors of caves in Europe. The 
surviving Neandertals use weapons and materials from the modern 
wilderness environments where they live to protect and clothe them¬ 
selves. 

Archaeologists tell us that the Neandertals, whose fossils were dis¬ 
covered in Germany about 150 years ago, were a successful species or 
subspecies. In the 1990s, new fossil finds confirmed that Neandertals 
were contemporaries with modern humans and in some locations sur¬ 
vived alongside moderns until about thirty thousand years ago. But an¬ 
cient legends and folklore suggest that Neandertal interactions with 
modern man may have occurred much more recently. For example, The 
Epic of Gilgamesh, a classic story from southern Babylonia, produced 
some four thousand years ago, is the earliest hairy-hominid story to ap¬ 
pear in human literature. Gilgamesh’s captured “friend,” whom he 
named “Enkidu,” may have been a Neandertal, some cryptozoologists 
have speculated. The hairy, wild-with-the-gazelles Enkidu was first se¬ 
duced by a modern Babylonian woman, then “trained” to associate with 
King Gilgamesh and to do the king’s bidding in battle. 

Though the first artistic reconstructions of Neandertal were based 
on a modern human with a form of bone disease, there is no mistaking 
the striking pose these heavily built men and women took. With thicker 
bones, larger brow ridges, and larger brains by volume than Homo sapi¬ 
ens, Neandertals are in some ways “subhuman” in looks but perhaps not 
so in intelligence. In any case, with a body so much hairier than those of 
modern humans, the Neandertal answers generally to the description 
some witnesses give to the unknown primates that figure in some Wild- 
man reports. 

NELLIE 

An aggressive and elusive creature terrified the Decatur, Illinois, area in 
July 1917. Called “Nellie” by reporters, it was said to look like a large fe¬ 
male African lion. It attacked Thomas Gullett, a butler at the Robert 
Allerton estate, southwest of Monticello, as he was picking flowers in the 
garden. Over the next month, three-hundred-man posses searched for 
the beast. Sightings continued, and hunters found two sets of catlike 
prints. 

At 10:30 on the evening of July 29, 1917, Chester Osborn, Earl Hill, 
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and their wives were driving near Decatur. The two men, sitting in the 
front, spotted Nellie standing in the weeds next to the road. It leaped, 
crashed into the car’s side, and fell onto the highway. The party rushed 
back to Decatur to summon the police. Nellie was still there when they 
returned, but it soon was lost to sight over an embankment and there¬ 
after managed to elude searchers. Soon after that, Nellie vanished forever. 

Today a debate rages among those who feel incidents such as the 
Nellie sightings are misidentifications. Many think they may be records 
of the recovery of the Eastern puma, evidence of an undiscovered Pleis¬ 
tocene survival (Panthera atrox), or merely escaped zoologically recog¬ 
nized animals. 

NGUOIRUNG 

In 1982, Professor Tran Hong Viet, now at the Pedagogic University of 
Hanoi, made a cast of a footprint that looked human but was much 
wider; the toes were longer than a modern human’s. The footprint was 
found on the slopes of Chu Mo Ray (Mom Ray mountain), near the Cam¬ 
bodian border. Viet has only recently returned to his research on this 
subject, through the instigation of Nippon Television, which aired a show 
on the Nguoi Rung (Wildman of the Forest) question in March 1996. 

According to Viet and some other Vietnamese scientists, this area, 
the so-called three borders region where Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos 
converge, is where most reports of the Vietnamese Nguoi Rung occur. So 
frequent were reports that in 1974, during the height of the war, General 
Hoang Minh Thao, commander of northern forces in the Central High¬ 
lands, asked for a scientific survey of the region north of Kontum for 
what the natives called nguoi rung. Scientists who were part of this dan¬ 
gerous expedition included Professors Vo Quy and Le Vu Khoi from 
Hanoi University and Professor Hoang Xuan Chinh from the Institute of 
Archaeology in Hanoi. No Nguoi Rung were found—though the expe¬ 
dition returned north with two new circus elephants. 

Reports of Nguoi Rung vary from large to small, with body hair from 
gray to brown or black, sighted in a group or alone. They are always re¬ 
ported to walk bipedally. They go by many names among highlands mi¬ 
nority people; most are terms of respect. The Vietnamese name Nguoi 
Rung means “Forest People”—the direct equivalent of the name for an 
ape known from Indonesia, the orangutan. The people of Kontum are 
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certain that the forest people existed in their forests in the recent past. 
They differentiate their forest people from forest spirits or genies, some 
of which they also describe as hairy bipeds. Visiting near the Laotian 
border, Vu Ngoc Thanh heard another local term for the Nguoi Rung, 
the khi trau, literally “buffalo monkey” or “big monkey.” 

Anthropologist Dang Nghiem Van, director of Hanoi’s Institute for 
Religious Studies, has collected many stories of Nguoi Rung from north¬ 
ern Vietnam to the central highlands. These include myths of small but 
powerful beings knowing the use of fire and eating forest mollusks. 
There are also stories of a different, much larger being. 

Van says that at night Nguoi Rung come to places where people have 
fires. They sit beside men but do not speak, or speak unintelligibly. 
There are stories of couples of Nguoi Rung moving rapidly, easily climb¬ 
ing trees, shaking trees for insects, and sleeping in grottos on mountain 
slopes. Professor Van’s detailed notes, some of them from locations near 
Sa Thay, have yet to be published. Also, several reports have been made 
in the last fifteen years in the region of Kontum-Sa Thay. These have re¬ 
cently been investigated by Vietnamese scientist Nguyen Dinh Khoa and 
others. 

But if Nguoi Rung exist, what are they? Some, such as cryptozoolo¬ 
gist Bernard Heuvelmans and Helmut Loofs-Wissowa think that at least 
some forms may be remnants of an early human population. Heuvel- 
rnans’s candidate is the specimen Homo pongoides, the name he gave to 

the Minnesota Iceman. 

Many questions remain, and so far no specimens of Nguoi Rung 
have been recovered. 

NITTAEWO 

The country of Ceylon, now' known as Sri Lanka, is said to have once 
housed a small, hairy tribe of people called the Nittaewo, first mentioned 
by Pliny the Elder near the beginning of the Christian era. 

In 1887, British explorer Hugh Nevill brought out recent tales of the 
warfare occurring between the short, primitive but well-known tribal 
people, the Veddahs, and the even smaller, hairy unknown Nittaewo 
which inhabited the almost inaccessible Leanama mountains of Ceylon. 
Nevill wrote that the name “Nittaewo” w'as derived from nishada, the 
name given by the Aryan invaders of India to the more primitive tribes, 
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citing nigadiwa or nishadiwa as the Sinhalese form which the Veddah 
would change into nittaewo. 

The Nittaewo males were said to be three to four feet tall, with fe¬ 
males being smaller. They walked upright, had no tail, and had hair-cov¬ 
ered legs. Some reports had them covered with thick reddish fur over 
their entire bodies. They had short but powerful arms. 

The Nittaewo appeared to be already extinct by the time Nevill 
heard the tales. The Veddahs, who hated the Nittaewo, claimed to have 
forced the last Nittaewo into a cave, piled brushwood in the entrance, 
and set fire to the pile. The three-day bonfire killed all of the Nittaewo. 
This event apparently happened late in the eighteenth century. 

When they wrote about the Nittaewo in the 1940s and 1950s, the 
British primatologist W. C. Osman Hill and Bernard Heuvelmans were 
certain the Nittaewo were real. On a fact-finding trip to Ceylon in 1945, 
Hill found widespread belief in the Nittaewo’s habitation of the island in 
recent times. He concluded that Dubois’s Pithecanthropus erectus of Java 
(the Java ape-man, since renamed Homo erectus) matched the tradition 
of the Nittaewo. 

The rumors of hairy pygmies in other parts of Southeast Asia, never¬ 
theless, persist. Around 1900 reports of small Wildmen with thick red¬ 
dish hair came out of Laos. Today, cryptozoologists link the extinct 
Nittaewo to the Asian Teh-lma and Sumatra’s Orang Pendek. Hill spec¬ 
ulated that Homo erectus might also be responsible for the stories of the 
Orang Pendek, the Nittaewo’s apparent Sumatran counterpart. 

NORMAN, SCOTT T. (1964- ) 

Scott T. Norman, born in Salinas, California, has always had a strong fas¬ 
cination with dinosaurs. In the early 1990s, a coworker introduced Nor¬ 
man to Herman Regusters, who had been to the Congo in search of 
Mokele-mbembe, a possible living dinosaur. Regusters had put together 
a video from his trip, which Norman found intriguing, and he listened 
with interest as Regusters discussed a possible future expedition. 

Then, in early 1996, Norman read Roy P. Mackal’s A Living Di¬ 
nosaur? In Search of Mokele-Mbembe. Excited, Norman looked for other 
printed accounts of the supposed Congo dinosaur. Soon he developed 
an interest in all of cryptozoology. 

In July of the same year, Scott decided to create a website on 
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Mokeie-mbembe. At the same time he was trying to find general infor¬ 
mation about cryptozoology on the Internet, with little result. He started 
a website on general cryptozoology. In this way the website Crypto- 
zoological Realms (http://hometown.aol.com/mokele/cryptozoological_ 
realms/html_3.2/english/index.html) was born. Through Cryptozoologi- 
cal Realms, Norman has met many people, including William Rebsamen, 
a wildlife artist, who now does original artwork for the site. In exchange, 
Norman designed a website for Rebsamen to showcase his cryptozool¬ 
ogy and wildlife artwork. He also met Karl Shuker, assisting him with in¬ 
formation on black tigers in India, and designed Shuker’s website. 

Norman is currently working with William Gibbons on potential 
cryptozoology expeditions. 


0 

OGOPOGO 

The monsters of Lake Okanagan, British Columbia, are known both as 
Ogopogo and by their native name, naitakas. They were first encoun¬ 
tered by Indians and then by the 
earliest white settlers in the 1860s. 
Ogopogo is described as loglike, 
about forty feet long, with dark 
green, black or brown skin, and 
sometimes with serrations on its 
back and/or a mane on its head. 
Kelowna, British Columbia’s An¬ 
nual Regatta, celebrates Ogopogo. 

The first chronicler of Ogo¬ 
pogo, British Columbian Arlene 
Gaal, did much to gather sight¬ 
ings, films, photographs, and 

The author surveys the surface of Lake 
Okanagan, British Columbia, Canada, for 
evidence of Ogopogo. (Loren Coleman) searchers have used for decades to 


aboriginal evidence that other re- 
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analyze the Ogopogo mystery. Cryptozoologist Gary Mangiacopra and 
retired University of Chicago biologist Roy Mackal relate Ogopogo to 
the ancient extinct elongated whales, the zeuglodons. Another cryptozo- 
ological theory holds that Cadborosaurus ("Caddy") and Ogopogo may 
be related and reptilian. Retired Royal British Columbia. Museum cryp¬ 
tozoologist Dr. Ed Bousfield, a relentless researcher in the field, makes 
the reasonable assumption that both animals may have eaten salmon ten 
thousand years ago. Thus Ogopogo, he reasons, could have become 
landlocked in Lake Okanagan, where Columbia River dams have 
blocked direct access to the ocean for both salmon and serpents. Eye¬ 
witness descriptions of both animals describe a horselike head, snakelike 
body, flippers, and a split tail. 

“Glacial and post-glacial evidence suggests that Okanagan’s Ogo¬ 
pogo is probably a freshwater form or variant of the reptilian species 
Cadborosaurus willsi," says Bousfield. He adds that it bears no resem¬ 
blance to whales, seals, or otters. From his reading of the sighting, Native 
Canadian folklore, and film evidence, Caddy and Ogopogo are a separate 
unknown reptilian species. 

OKAPI 

The okapi (Okapia johnstoni ) is the animal used to symbolize the Inter¬ 
national Society of Cryptozoology and is the centerpiece of the organi¬ 
zation’s logo. Indeed, a 1978 children’s book by Miriam Schlein, The 
Search fora Mystery Animal, details the discovery of the okapi and serves 
as a good introduction to cryptozoology, although the word is never used 
in the book. 

For years Europeans brushed aside tales from the native peoples of 
the Congo, the pygmies, about a creature said to look like a cross be¬ 
tween a zebra and a giraffe. That would change at the turn of the twenti¬ 
eth century. Sir Harry Johnston gained the trust of a band of Congolese 
pygmies when he rescued them from a German showman who had ab¬ 
ducted them and planned to take them to the 1900 Paris Exhibition. The 
pygmies then began to tell Johnston stories about the okapi, a mule-sized 
animal with zebra stripes. In 1901, Johnston secured and sent a whole 
skin, two skulls, and a detailed description of the okapi to London. 

Scientists, who believe the okapi are the closest living relative of the 
giraffe, call them “living fossils” in the many references made to them af- 




A 1920s tobacco card speaks to the popularity of this “new" animal soon after the okapi's dis¬ 
covery in 1901 and first live capture in 1918. (Loren Coleman) 

ter their 1901 “discovery.” The popularity of the okapi can be seen in 
such works as Ernest Glanville’s 1904 boys’ adventure book, In Search of 
the Okapi, a 381-page book that was very popular in its day. In 1918, the 
first live okapi was brought out of the Congo River basin and reached 
Europe. In 1941, the Stanleyville Zoo witnessed the first birth of an 
okapi in captivity. It is one of the world’s rarest animals both in captivity 
and in the wild. In 1993, the St. Louis Zoo established a breeding pro¬ 
gram for okapis. As of 1998, there were fifty-eight okapis in North Amer¬ 
ican zoos and about as many in European zoos. 

Okapis are today found only in the tropical Ituri rainforests of the 
northeastern part of the Democratic Republic of the Congo, formerly 
Zaire. They prefer altitudes between fifteen hundred and three thousand 
feet, though they may venture above three thousand feet on Mount 
Hoyo, in the upper Ituri. The range of the okapi is limited by high mon¬ 
tane forests to the east, swamp forests below fifteen hundred feet to the 
west, savannas of the Sahel/Soudan to the north, and open woodlands to 
the south. Okapis are most common in the Wamba and Epulu areas. The 
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okapi was driven into extinction in Uganda during the 1970s. However, 
since 1933, it has been protected by law in the former Zaire, and it lives 
on shyly and secretly in the dense rainforests of that country. The okapi 
is one of the last large mammals “discovered” by the scientific commu¬ 
nity, and little is known of its habits and behavior in the wild. 

The most valuable lesson from the okapi is that descriptions of crea¬ 
tures from native folklore and/or experience should be taken seriously. 

OLD YELLOW TOP 

Hairy bipedal animals allegedly encountered in eastern regions of North 
America often are given nicknames. One such creature is “Old Yellow 
Top,” so called because of its lightly colored mane. Reports come from 
the area around Cobalt, Ontario. Accounts of a shaggy Bigfoot-type 
creature with a yellow head of hair have circulated thereabouts since the 
1920s. Old Yellow Top, as well as other location-specific creatures such 
as Fluorescent Freddie of French Lick, Indiana, and Orange Eyes near 
Black River, Ohio, seem to be special regional populations of eastern 
North American unknown hairy hominids, perhaps Marked Hominids, 
exhibiting wide diversity in appearance. Then again, some or all may be 
localized pranks. 

OLGOI-KHORKHOI 

A mysterious, deadly creature called Olgoi-Khorkhoi, also known as the 
Mongolian death worm, reportedly lives in the Gobi Desert. Sounding 
like a mini-version of the giant worms from Dune, the Olgoi-Khorkhoi 
appears to be wormlike, about two feet long, headless, thick, and dark 
red. The name Olgoi-Khorkhoi means “intestine worm.” The death 
worm is feared among the people of Mongolia, as it supposedly has the 
terrifying ability to kill people and animals instantly at a range of several 
feet. It is believed that the worm sprays an immensely lethal poison, or 
that it somehow transmits high-voltage electrical charges into its victims. 

The foremost investigator of the Mongolian death worm, Czech au¬ 
thor Ivan Mackerle, learned about the creature from a student from 
Mongolia. After Mackerle told her about a diving expedition he had 
made in search of the Loch Ness Monster, she told him in a conspirato¬ 
rial whisper, “We, too, have a horrible creature living in Mongolia. We 
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call it the Olgoi-Khorkhoi monster, and it lives buried in the Gobi Desert 
sand dunes. It can kill a man, a horse, even a camel.” 

Intrigued, Mackerle set out to learn more about this Mongolian 
monster, but information on the topic was hard to come by. As he would 
soon learn, most Mongolians were afraid to discuss the death worm. In 
addition, the government of Mongolia outlawed the search for Olgoi- 
Khorkhoi, which the authorities deemed a “fairy tale.” After Commu¬ 
nism collapsed in Mongolia in 1990, the new political climate provided 
Mackerle the freedom to mount an expedition to the country’s desert 
wastes to hunt for the worm. He gathered many stories which convinced 
him that the creature might be real. 

Extending a hypothesis proposed by Czech cryptozoologist Jaroslav 
Mares in 1993, French cryptozoologist Michel Raynal has suggested in 
recent years that the Olgoi-Khorkhoi might be a highly specialized rep¬ 
tile, belonging to the suborder of the amphisbaenians: specialized bur¬ 
rowing reptiles that generally have no limbs and are reddish-brown in 
color. It is difficult to distinguish the head from the tail in many amphis¬ 
baenians, some of which can reach two and one-half feet in length. 

Another possibility is that the death worm is a member of the cobra 
family called the death adder. This species has an appearance similar to 
the descriptions of the Olgoi-Khorkhoi, and it does spray its venom. 
Though death adders could conceivably survive in the Gobi environ¬ 
ment, they have been found only in Australia and New Guinea. 

Then there is the matter of the death worm’s reputed ability to kill its 
victims from a far distance, without even shooting venom. Some have 
proposed that this might be performed with an electrical shock of some 
sort. This hypothesis might have arisen from an association with the elec¬ 
tric eel, but the eel and all similar electricity-discharging animals are fish, 
and none of them could stay alive on land, much less in a desert. Most 
likely, the “death from a distance” component of the Olgoi-Khorkhoi 
legend is an exaggeration based on fear. 

ONZA 

For centuries reports of a large mystery cat have come out of the Sierra 
Madre Occidental range in northwestern Mexico. The Aztecs, who 
called it the cuitlamiztli, believed it to be a third species of felid, separate 
from the other native cats, the puma and the jaguar. It was thinner than 
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the other cats, for one thing, and its ears were longer. The Spaniards, 
who noted its fierceness and its willingness to take on even armed men, 
gave it the name onza, after the Latin uncia (cheetah). 

Though unrecognized by zoologists and little known to the larger 
world, its existence was taken for granted by locals. In the 1930s, an 
American hunting party seeking 
jaguars on La Silla Mountain treed 
an Onza and killed it. The hunters 
did not keep the remains, and later, 
when the guides told zoologists 
about it, they were met with disbe¬ 
lief. In the 1950s, however, Robert 
Marshall, who was researching a 
book on the Onza, interviewed 
them and conducted his own in¬ 
vestigations in Mexico. Marshall’s 
book The Onza, which appeared 
in 1961, was little noticed. 

In the 1980s, J. Richard Green- 
well, secretary of the International 
Society of Cryptozoology, con¬ 
tacted Marshall, who gave him 
part of an Onza skull. A University 
of Arizona zoologist, E. Lendell 
Cockrum, directed them to two 
Sinaloa, Mexico, ranchers who 
had another skull. Yet another was 
located in the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. 

Then two deer hunters killed an Onza on the evening of January 1, 
1986, in Sinaloa’s San Ignacio District. Greenwell was alerted, and soon 
afterward he and University of New Mexico mammalogist Troy Best 
took photographs of the body before dissecting it at the Regional Diag¬ 
nostic Laboratory of Animal Pathology in Mazatlan. Greenwell would 
write that “the cat, a female, appeared to be as described by the native 
people”—in other words, long, thin, and large-eared. 

It would be more than a decade before results of the many analyses 
on the remains were published. In 1998, the final test results were re- 
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Robert Marshall’s book on the Onza was the 
first effort to systematically collect all that 
was known of this cryptid. (Robert Marshall I 
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ported in the journal Cryptozoology: tissue samples from this Onza were 
not from a distinct species of cat but were indistinguishable from those 
of North American pumas. 

ORANG PENDEK 

The Orang Pendek (“wild short man”) or sedepci of Sumatra is a small, 
unknown primate that some cryptozoologists say may be related to the 
orangutan. Others, such as W. C. Osman Hill, have pointed to a possible 
link to the fossils of the Java man, Homo erectus. 

Sightings of the Orang Pendek have been logged for decades. The 
definitive incident for Westerners took place in October 1923, on the is¬ 
land of Poleloe Rimau in Sumatra. The witness, a Dutch explorer named 
Van Herwaarden, had been hunting for wild pig when he was startled to 
see a slight movement in a lone tree. When he investigated, he spotted a 
creature clinging motionless to the tree. In Tropical Nature 13 (1924), 
Van Herwaarden gave one of the most detailed descriptions of these 
creatures ever, noting that the unknown primate 

.. . was also hairy on the front of its body; the color there was a 
little lighter than on the back. The very dark hair on its head fell 
to just below the shoulder blades or even almost to the waist. It 
was fairly thick and very shaggy. The lower part of its face 
seemed to end in more of a point than a man’s; this brown face 
was almost hairless, whilst its forehead seemed to be high rather 
than low. Its eyebrows were frankly moving; they were of the 
darkest color, very lively, and like human eyes. The nose was 
broad with fairly large nostrils, but in no way clumsy. ... Its lips 
were quite ordinary, but the width of its mouth was strikingly 
wide when open. Its canines showed clearly from time to time as 
its mouth twitched nervously. They seemed fairly large to me; at 
all events they were more developed than a man’s. The incisors 
were regular. The color of the teeth was yellowish-white. Its chin 
was somewhat receding. For a moment, during a quick move¬ 
ment, I was able to see its right ear, which was exactly like a little 
human ear. Its hands were slightly hairy on the back. Had it been 
standing, its arms would have reached to a little above its knees; 
they were therefore long, but its legs seemed to me rather short. 

I did not see its feet, but I did see some toes which were shaped 
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in a very normal manner. The specimen was of the female sex 
and about five feet high. There was nothing repulsive or ugly 
about its face, nor was it at all apelike.... 

Van Herwaarden put his gun down again and climbed the tree. This 
caused the Orang Pendek to run out on to a branch, which dropped some 
nine feet to the ground. Van Herwaarden dashed back to the ground, 
but as he raised his gun to shoot the creature, he found himself unable to 
fire. Watching the flowing hair from the fleeing Orang Pendek, he real¬ 
ized he would feel like a murderer if he killed so human-like a creature. 

Like so many before him, Van Herwaarden was to return to Europe 
with a good sighting but no proof. One museum curator even rejected 
Van Herwaarden’s account on the grounds that it was “too exact.” 

Reports of the Orang Pendek have continued. Since the 1980s, 
British travel writer Deborah Martyr has led various expeditions into the 
Kerinci region of southwestern Sumatra. According to reports, the 
Orang Pendek of that region has a large potbelly and various colors 
(dark gray or black in some cases, yellow or tan in others). Martyrs suc¬ 
cess and funding from British flora and fauna society created a wave of 
media attention. Reporters were expecting a discovery any day. 

Early in October 1997, newspapers from London to Melbourne re¬ 
lated the following sensational story, supposedly about the Orang Pendek: 

The creature stumbled across the wire, triggering the camera 
shutter, capturing its image on film.... This was a picture of an 
ape walking almost erect, a creature with a long red mane that 
could be man’s nearest cousin, a new species of primate that 
could re-write the books on evolutionary theory. As the pictures 
filtered out to the world’s zoologists and anthropologists, the de¬ 
bate began. 

Unfortunately, the newspapers got the story wrong. Expedition mem¬ 
bers informed Loren Coleman that they had seen and cast footprints, but 
they had no clear photograph. Indeed, the two earlier fuzzy pictures re¬ 
ferred to in other press reports were suspect from the beginning, though 
expedition members had to investigate for months to confirm that they 
were fakes. An Orang Pendek had not walked through a camera trap. 
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Other researchers have been conducting inquiries in Sumatra for 
years, and their underpublicized efforts should be noted. Claude Petit, 
professor and biologist, has been looking into the reports since 1980. As 
the personal friend of Kerinci National Park director Kurnia Rauf, Petit 
was able to examine the plaster casts that were held by the national park 
office before it was burned. This unfortunate fire was the result of arson, 
and status of the “Orang Pendek footcast collection” is now uncertain. 
Petit says that this cast was “about thirty centimeters [one foot] long, six 
to seven centimeters [2.5 inches] broad, the toes were not noticeable and 
no arch of the foot was evident.” Petit was skeptical of its authenticity, 
suspecting it was something concocted “for the tourists.” On die posi¬ 
tive side, he collected a fair amount of compelling and consistent testi¬ 
mony from witnesses, who agreed that the creature of the forests east of 
Lake Kerinci is four feet tall and bipedal. Additionally, south of Lam- 
pung, in the area of Liwa, a huge earthquake in 1995 caused some dis¬ 
ruptions in the wildlife population. According to Petit, the local people 
reported that animals looking like Orang Pendek came out of the forest 
briefly, frightened by the seismic activity. 

Meanwhile, in the more believable “discovery” reports of October 
1997, Martyr stated she found footprints she considers valid, apparently 
made by the same individual Orang Pendek. Various people showing off 
“footprints” of the Orang Pendek, Martyr cautions, may, in fact, be look¬ 
ing at “handprints.” In 1998, back into the same area, she and one of 
her expedition members saw a large primate in a tree. Her effort, sup¬ 
ported by grants from Fauna and Flora International, is the most well 
established and respected by cryptozoologists. 

Another researcher, French botanist Yves Laumonier, has also col¬ 
lected convincing reports from the area during the 1990s. 

Martyr, Petit, and Laumonier are continuing their respective quests, 
hoping all the while for a physical discovery or clear-cut photographs 
that will end the controversy. The Orang Pendek might become the next 
“official” large primate discovery during the coming decade, and the un¬ 
folding drama deserves cryptozoology’s ongoing attention. 

OUDEMANS, ANTOON CORNELIS (1858-1943) 

Born in Batavia, into an educated family with many scientific and intel¬ 
lectual interests, Antoon Cornelis Oudemans developed an early interest 
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in natural history. At the University of Utrecht he specialized in insects 
and worms. Not long after securing his doctorate in 1885, he assumed 
directorship of the Royal Zoological and Botanical Gardens at The 
Hague. 

The love of his zoological life, however, was of something much 
larger than worms: the fabled Sea Serpent. He started collecting re¬ 
ports in his teenage years and was still a university student when he pub¬ 
lished his first article on the subject in 1881. He had concluded that 
the creatures not only existed but were zeuglodons, snakelike whales 
thought long extinct—a theory another biologist, Roy Mackal, would re¬ 
vive decades later as a possible explanation for Lake Monsters. 

By the time Oudemans’s magnum opus, The Great Sea Serpent 
(1892), had appeared, however, after an exhaustive analysis of the ac¬ 
counts he had come to a different reading of the 187 credible reports in 
his collection. The animals, he theorized, were giant, long-necked seals. 
In 1933, when stories of a strange beast at Loch Ness, Scotland, drew 
wide attention, Oudemans was sure it was one of his seals (he did not 
even consider the possibility that more than one—a breeding popula¬ 
tion—might exist in the loch), and he expected that the creature would 
soon be killed or caught. 

Oudemans, who remained a respected figure in European science 
through his long career, resigned his directorship of the Royal Zoological 
and Botanical Society in 1895. He taught, conducted research into a va¬ 
riety of zoological matters, and wrote prolifically. Besides his pioneering 
cryptozoological work, he is best remembered for a classic book on ex¬ 
tinct birds. He died before he could write an intended sequel to The 
Great Sea Serpent. 


I 

PADDLER 

In the early 1940s, near Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Lake Monsters—or at 
least reports of them—began to show up in Lake Pend Oreille. Typically, 
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the sightings were of a large, not clearly visible object moving rapidly 
through the water. Some of the earliest printed accounts, heavily laced 
with ridicule, appear in U.S. Navy publications from the Farragut Naval 
Training Station at Bayview, Idaho, a top-secret submarine sonar re¬ 
search facility. 

Monster stories became so frequent that before long locals had given 
the creature a nickname: Paddler. As North Idaho College professor 
James R. McLeod told science writer Patrick Huyghe (“Deep Secrets,” 
The Anomalist, 5, 1997), the navy may have been satisfied with the sto¬ 
ries of a monster at Lake Pend Oreille for decades and used it as a cover 
story for their alleged top-secret nuclear submarine and submarine sonar 
tests. McLeod and his college-based cryptozoological research group 
conducted a much-publicized investigation in 1984, concluding that a 
majority of the sightings could have been of a huge, prehistoric-looking 
sturgeon—not native to the lake but possibly an occasional visitor. Ad¬ 
ditionally, however, McLeod learned, “Every once in a while we would 
get someone who also saw a submarine, and the word nuclear kept com¬ 
ing up. That started bothering me.” It bothered McLeod because no nu¬ 
clear subs are ever supposed to be in an American lake. 

Idaho anthropologist Duke Snyder says, “I’m inclined to think that 
a lot of events that occurred on the lake are really the result of navy ac¬ 
tivity of one kind or another.... If somebody begins a story about a 
monster in the lake, then that’s a pretty handy explanation for strange 
things that go on. Of course, that raises the question [of] what the heck 
is the navy doing in the lake.” 

The navy denies it has ever used manned submarines or minisubs in 
the lake, but in the 1960s two navy contractors, Vickers and the Interna¬ 
tional Submarine Engineering (ISE) groups of Canada, used a minisub, 
Pisces I, to train personnel in torpedo recovery in some American lakes. 
The very deep Pend Oreille appears to have been one of them. McLeod 
was able to confirm that the Pisces I was at Pend Oreille in 1965, but his 
questions to Vickers and ISE have gone unanswered. 

PANGBOCHE HAND 

In 1957, Texas oil millionaire Tom Slick launched a series of expeditions 
in search of the Yeti. Slick was aware of the works of Bernard Heuvel- 
mans, had personally traveled to Nepal, and was intrigued by the reports 
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of the Abominable Snowman coming from the area. Slick decided to 
sponsor more efforts along with another Texas oilman, F. Kirk Johnson, 
and these included a 1958 expedition that located the alleged bones of a 
Yeti’s hand enshrined at a monastery in Pangboche, Nepal. 

The monks refused to let an expedition member remove the hand 
from the premises. In 1959, a member of the Slick-Johnson expedition 
secretly replaced a few modern 
human finger/thumb bones for 
similar bones of the Yeti hand, 
wiring the fakes to the Pangboche 
Hand before a discovery could be 
made. The removed Pangboche 
were taken from Nepal, 
then with the valuable assistance 
of actor Jimmy Stewart trans¬ 
ported from India to England. 

Stewart was a friend of Johnson. 

Stewart and his wife, Gloria, who 
were traveling in India at the time, 
agreed to wrap up the stolen 
bones in their underwear inside 
their luggage. 

British primatologist W. C. 

Osman Hill initially told Slick pri¬ 
vately that the bones were of hu¬ 
man origin, but then he changed 
his mind and declared them 
unidentifiable as any known primate, as had other scientists who quietly 
examined some of the first samples. Later Hill revised his opinion yet 
again, telling Ivan T. Sanderson that the Pangboche Hand must have be¬ 
longed to a Neandertal. Unfortunately, the sample bones were lost and 
cannot be reexamined today. 

Sir Edmund Hillary, the explorer who climbed Mount Everest in 
1953, embarked on a highly publicized debunking expedition in 
1960-61. Sir Edmund, who was also taking with him military men to spy 
on Chinese rocket experiments in Tibet, accused the Sherpas of being a 
superstitious people who did not distinguish between fantasy and reality 


originals 



Jimmy Stewart assisted in transporting the 
Pangboche Hand back to London. He is pic¬ 
tured here with his old fishing and hunting 
buddy, F. Kirk Johnson, the Ft. Worth, Texas, 
oilman who was involved with the Slick- 
Johnson Snowman expeditions. (Deborah 
Johnson Head Collection) 
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and further insinuated that their Yeti sightings went hand in hand with 
heavy drinking. He obtained a “Yeti scalp,” which he decried as being a 
fake made out of the skin of a goatlike animal, the serow, without under¬ 
standing that the artifact was a common skullcap fashioned in imitation 
of the Yeti—or, as writer Donald Trull drolly observed, “These Yeti 
scalps were no more deceptive than the sugary pastry we figuratively call 
a bearclaw. ” 

Hillary also ridiculed the Pangboche Hand still on display in the 
monastery, which he characterized as “essentially a human hand, strung 
together with wire, with the possible inclusion of several animal 
bones”—not knowing, of course, how perfectly accurate that descrip¬ 
tion was, considering the quiet reconstruction the Slick-Johnson expedi¬ 
tion had performed on the bones just a year earlier. The “animal bones” 
of the Pangboche Hand actually were those of the Yeti. 

During the 1980s, explorers were still being shown and photographed 
with the Pangboche Hand. Dr. Marc Miller, in his 1998 book, The Leg¬ 
ends Continue: Adventures in Cryptozoology, has a photograph of himself 
with the Hand from his 1986 trek to Pangboche. An NBC-sponsored 
analysis of the skin from the Pangboche Hand in 1991 revealed the 
Hand to be of “near human” origin. But further analysis may never oc¬ 
cur. Late in 1992, the Pangboche Hand was stolen from the monastery 
where it had safely remained for over three hundred years, apparently a 
victim of the international trade in illegally obtained antiquities. 

PANTHERA ATROX 

Since colonial times residents of what is now the eastern United States 
have reported giant Black Panthers and Mystery Maned Cats. Zoologists 
reject such creatures as impossible. Pumas are not known to be melanis- 
tic, and African lions do not roam North American forests. Nonetheless, 
sightings, tracks, and livestock kills point to the possibility that “Black 
Panthers” and “black mountain lions” are thriving in wild America. 
Some cryptozoologists argue that these may be survivors from the Pleis¬ 
tocene era. 

Panthera atrox, the American (Ice Age) lion, is the phrase used in fe- 
lid cryptozoological circles to describe the large unknown maned cats 
and their kindred black mates, reported throughout North America. 
The idea originally was suggested by Mark A. Hall, developed by Loren 
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This illustration is a size comparison of the dark figure representing Panthera atrox with the 
modern lion. (Loren Coleman) 


Coleman, and added to the master checklist of cryptozoology by 
Bernard Heuvelmans in 1986. 

Panthera atrox supposedly died out at the end of the last glacial pe¬ 
riod, but accounts of unknown mystery cats may indicate that some sur¬ 
vivors do remain. Panthera atrox and the modern African and Asian lion, 
P. leo, were identical, except for a larger size in the Americas. Panthera 
leo survived past the last Ice Age in Europe. An unbroken range of lions 
fringed the northern realms of the Pleistocene world. The great Ameri¬ 
can lion (P. atrox) is merely a Western Hemisphere version of the Euro¬ 
pean cave lion (Panthera leo spelaea). Panthera leo leo , the modern lion, 
is seen as the reduced remainder of spelaea. But some observers suspect 
that the cave lion persisted into historic Europe. Draft camels that ac¬ 
companied Xerxes’ expedition through Macedonia in 480 B.C. fell victim 
to lion attacks. Such ancient Greek authors as Herodotus, Aristotle, 
Xenophon, and others wrote of contemporary lions. Paleomammalogists 
see no difference between the cave lion and the modern lion. Bjorn 
Kurten and others hold that spelaea (the European cave lion) and atrox 
(the giant American lion) are identical. 
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This is a frame from the Patterson Film of a Bigfoot, taken October 20, 1967, at Bluff Creek, 
California. (Roger Patterson/Robert Gimlin; © Rene Dahinden in color) 


Fossils of P. atrox have been uncovered in forty sites, from Alaska to 
Peru, from California through Nebraska to northern Florida. This giant 
lion was killed by Paleo-Indians, and Kurten points to evidence that it 
was around until as recently as 10,370 years ago, plus or minus 160 years. 

“Modern reports indicate that the American lion is now dispersed 
across the continent of North America. If they in fact once lived in 
prides, as the lions of Africa today,” writes Mark A. Hall, whose research 
on the 1948 Varmint (the local name for their mystery cats) accounts of 
Indiana appears to show, “these lions have had to adapt to a world that 
offers them marginal habitat and scarcer resources.” 


PATTERSON FILM 

Capturing the fleeting sight of a seven-foot apelike creature retreating 
into the northern California wilderness, the Patterson Bigfoot Film is 
among the most renowned artifacts in the field of hominology. The 
footage has achieved iconic status even among the public at large, and 
forms the foundation of many Bigfoot hunters’ beliefs. 
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The controversial reel of film 
was shot by Roger Patterson, a for¬ 
mer rodeo rider who had become 
fascinated with Bigfoot after read¬ 
ing press reports about the crea¬ 
ture in 1957. He wrote and 
self-published a book, Do Abom¬ 
inable Snowmen of America Really 
Exist? (1966). He then set out to 
film a documentary about sight¬ 
ings of Bigfoot. 

On October 20, 1967, Patter¬ 
son and Bob Gimlin were riding 
on horseback into California’s 
Bluff Creek to shoot some back¬ 
ground film footage. Patterson 
and Gimlin spotted a robust, 
dark-furred, bipedal creature 
crouched in the middle of a small 
stream. The beast stood up to a height that Patterson estimated to be 
seven feet, four inches (some researchers, upon further analysis, say the 
creature may have been only six feet, six inches tall) and proceeded to 
walk toward the woods. Patterson’s small Welsh pony smelled the crea¬ 
ture and reared, bringing both pony and rider to the ground. But Patter¬ 
son got up, grabbed his camera from the saddlebag, and while running 
toward the creature, took twenty-four feet of color film with the rented 
16mm handheld Kodak movie camera. The creature walked steadily 
away into the forest, turning its head once toward the camera. Gimlin, 
meanwhile, remained on his horse, a 30.06 rifle in hand, fearing his 
friend might be attacked. But the Bigfoot soon disappeared into the 
woods. The men then tracked it for three miles, but lost it in the heavy 
undergrowth. Nine days later, casts were made of a series of ten foot¬ 
prints—14.5 inches long by 6 inches wade—found in the sandy blue-gray 
soil. 

In the ensuing three decades, the 952 frames of Patterson’s Bigfoot 
film have been submitted to all manner of examination and analysis by 
Canadian, Russian, English, French, and American experts. Because of 



Roger Patterson and Robert Gimlin examine 
footprints on the Bigfoot cast shortly after the 
October 20, 1967, encounter that resulted in 
their film. (Roger Patterson/Robert Gimlin) 
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its apparent breasts, the creature has been classified as female, being 
nicknamed “Patty” among Bigfoot researchers. These same individuals 
conclude that this filmed creature could not be a man in a suit due to the 
detailed muscle movement visible under the hair of the beast. The faking 
of such minutiae seems unlikely to those who consider the film a genuine 
piece of evidence. 

Many others feel just as certain that Patterson’s Bigfoot was a fake. 
They argue that as a man established in the “Bigfoot business,” Patter¬ 
son stood to profit from fabricating film footage of the creature. Bigfoot 
expert John Napier pointed to what he thought to be physiological in¬ 
consistencies in the footprint casts between the height of the creature 
and the length of its stride as shown in the film. If the creature was a fake, 
everyone agrees that it was a remarkably skillful one. 

The only known source of such high-quality costumes and makeup 
in 1967 was the movie special-effects industry, and in fact there is cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence that this Bigfoot came from Hollywood. After 
lengthy investigations and interviews, journalist Mark Chorvinsky has 
found that the consensus among special-effects professionals is that the 
film depicts a prankster in a skillfully crafted costume. In fact, many state 
that the falsity of the Patterson Film has been common knowledge in the 
business for years. The makeup artist Chorvinsky found most frequently 
associated with the Bigfoot film is John Chambers, a legendary elder 
statesman in the field of monster-making. 

Chambers is best known as the famed makeup artist behind the 
Planet of the Apes films. His innovative, highly articulated ape masks, not 
suits, won him an Academy Award in 1968. Chambers, however, created 
monster costumes for dozens of other movies and TV shows, including 
The Outer Limits and Lost in Space. Chorvinsky reports none of the 
makeup professionals he spoke with had firsthand knowledge that 
Chambers had created the Patterson Bigfoot, but a large number of 
them either felt that it was widely accepted that he was responsible for it, 
or else reasoned that Chambers was the only artist at the time skillful 
enough to have crafted such a costume. Chambers, who currently resides 
in a Los Angeles nursing home in frail health, has recently told inter¬ 
viewers, including Bobbie Short, that he had nothing to do with the Big¬ 
foot seen in Patterson’s film. 

In October 1997, upon the thirtieth anniversary of the Patterson 
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Film, new reports seemed to surface to confirm that Chambers had con¬ 
structed the creature. But this was merely the earlier story recycled. This 
time, movie director John Landis stepped forward to “verify” what he 
said had been known among Hollywood makeup artists for years. “That 
famous piece of film of Bigfoot walking in the woods that was touted as 
the real thing was just a suit made by John Chambers,” Landis said. 

But the case is far from being closed. A number of Bigfoot authori¬ 
ties, including John Green, Loren Coleman, Bobbie Short, Rene Dahin- 
den, Mark A. Hall, and others, reject the Chambers theory because of 
the investigation mentioned above and hold that the creature in the film 
is an unknown primate. A new $40,000 study by the North American 
Science Institute has concluded that the Patterson Film’s Bigfoot is gen¬ 
uine, and computer enhancement analysis suggests that the creature’s 
skin and musculature are what one would expect to find in a living ani¬ 
mal, not in a hairy suit however 
innovatively constructed. In De¬ 
cember 1998, Fox-TV’s World's 
Greatest Hoaxes dismissed the film 
with claims that primates don’t 
have dark ridges down their backs 
like the creature shown and that 
Patterson was an employee of 
American National Enterprise in 
1967; both claims are laughable. 

The testimony of the Patterson 
Film remains strong, despite years 
of challenges. 

PEREZ, DANIEL (1 963- ) 

Daniel Perez, born in Norwalk, 

California, became interested in 
Bigfoot in 1973. In 1979, he 
founded the Center for Bigfoot 
Studies and started issuing a 
newsletter, Bigfoot Times. Bigfoot 

Times developed a reputation for Daniel Perez. (Daniel Perez) 
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its hard-hitting and controversial critiques of the most prominent Big- 
foot researchers and their works. 

While Perez’s fieldwork has taken him from Utah’s High Uinta 
Mountains to California’s Humboldt County, he is best known for his 
role as a chronicler and bibliographer. His contributions to the field in¬ 
clude The Bigfoot Directory (1986), Bigfoot at Bluff Creek ( 1994), and Big 
Footnotes: A Comprehensive Bibliography Concerning Bigfoot, the Abom¬ 
inable Snowman and Related Beings (1988). Perez is at work on a new 
Bigfoot book. 

PIASA 

The Piasa, roughly translated from the Illini as “Giant Bird that Devours 
Man,” is today known from the lore that issued from near the present- 
day city of Alton, Illinois, in the 1600s-1700s. In 1673, the French ex¬ 
plorer Father Jacques Marquette, in recording his famous journey down 
the Mississippi River with Louis Jolliet, was the first to describe this 
beast from his contacts with the Indians who lived along the Mississippi 
River. Immortalized in a rock bluff painting near Alton, die monster was 
shown with huge wings, horns, and scales. 

According to Marquette’s diary, the Piasa “was as large as a calf with 
horns like a deer, red eyes, a beard like a tiger’s, a face like a man, the 
body covered with green, red and black scales and a tail so long it passed 
around the body, over the head and between the legs.” 

There are many legends regarding its origin. One of the more popu¬ 
lar accounts goes like this: 

Many moons ago, there existed a birdlike creature of such great 
size, he could easily carry off a full grown deer in his talons. His 
taste, however, was for human flesh. Hundreds of warriors at¬ 
tempted to destroy the Piasa, but failed. Whole villages were de¬ 
stroyed and fear spread throughout the Illini tribe. Ouatoga, a 
chief whose fame extended even beyond the Great Lakes, sepa¬ 
rated himself from his tribe, fasted in solitude for the space of a 
whole moon, and prayed to the Great Spirit to protect his people 
from the Piasa. On the last night of his fast, the Great Spirit ap¬ 
peared to Ouatoga in a dream and directed him to select twenty 
warriors, arm them each with a bow and poisoned arrow, and 
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conceal them in a designated spot. Another warrior was to stand 
in an open view, as a victim for the Piasa. 

When the chief awoke in the morning, he told the tribe of 
his dream. The warriors were quickly selected and placed in am¬ 
bush. Ouatoga offered himself 
as the victim. Placing himself 
in open view, he soon saw the 
Piasa perched on the bluff 
eyeing his prey. Ouatoga be¬ 
gan to chant the death song of 
a warrior. The Piasa took to 
the air and swooped down 
upon the chief. The Piasa had 
just reached his victim when 
every bow was sprung and 
every arrow sent sailing into 
the body of the beast. The Pi¬ 
asa uttered a fearful, echoing 
scream and died. Ouatoga was 
safe, and the tribe saved. 

Modern reports of Thunder- 
birds have been recorded from the An inte ? retatio " of,he P " 

same area as the Piasa. 

Late in the 1990s the Piasa, through the efforts of citizens, govern¬ 
ment, and business advocates, was repainted and restored to its former 
pristine state. It can be seen on the bluff just north of Alton, Illinois, on 
the Great River Road. 

PORSHNEV, BORIS F. (1905-1972) 

Boris Fedorovich Porshnev, a Soviet historian with a particular interest 
in human origins, became interested in the problem of “relict homi- 
noids” in the 1950s. He created a study group with several Soviet scien¬ 
tists as a formal Commission of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
(the so-called Soviet Snowman Commission). It was most active in 
1958-59, when such individuals as Tom Slick flew to Moscow to meet se¬ 
cretly with the group. The author of many articles, Porshnev also coau- 
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thored a book with Bernard Heuvelmans (L’bomme de Neanderthal est 
toujours vivant, 1974) that was published after his death. He advocated 
the revolutionary, and highly controversial, theory that Neandertal Man 
survives to the present—a hypothesis also argued by other students of 
hominology in Russia. 

PROTO-PYGMY 

Ivan T. Sanderson called the unknown hairy little people of the world 
“Proto-Pigmies.” The term now used in the work of Mark A. Hall, 
Patrick Huyghe, Loren Coleman, and others is “Proto-Pygmies.” 

The phrase Proto-Pygmy describes the smallest of the world’s un¬ 
known hominoids. Proto-Pygmies inhabit tropical forests down to 
seashores and swamps and range from southern Asia to Oceania, Africa, 
North America, and Latin America. They are known by the locals of 
these areas by such names as alnx, Agogwe, Teh-lma, sehite, menehune, 
sedapa, Orang Pendek, and shim. 

Proto-Pymies vary from tiny to a little above five feet in height. They 
have black or red fur, different from their often long, flowing head hair. 
There is a strange “ancient” look to their face, which is “human-like” but 
not human, according to witnesses. They have small feet, no longer than 
five inches, and very small, sharp heels. Their five toes are not even 
across the end of the foot, so they do not match what would be found in 
a human child. 

What are the Proto-Pygmies? Some North American Bigfoot re¬ 
searchers suggest they are simply “baby Bigfoot,” even though their 
tracks are small with pointed heels and an uneven toe line—features that 
are diagnostically distinctive of the Proto-Pygmy. British primatologist 
W. C. Osman Hill felt the Proto-Pygmies of Sri Lanka were a small form 
of Homo erectus. Bernard Heuvelmans thinks that some of the little- 
people reports out of Africa could be relict populations of Australo¬ 
pithecus. 

But others, like Sanderson, believe that some Proto-Pygmies might 
simply be unclassified pygmy Homo sapiens that have retreated into the 
rainforests and tropical mountain valleys of Africa or Asia. In general, 
the elusive nature of the Proto-Pygmies has given us little firm evidence 
of their fossil affinities and species relationships. 
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PYGMY ELEPHANT 

The pygmy elephant ( Loxodonta pumilio ) of Africa is an animal whose 
reality as a genuine new species most cryptozoologists and some zoolo¬ 
gists agree is a valid assumption. A few more restrained zoologists dis¬ 
pute its existence even as a subspecies. The latter zoologists think pygmy 
elephants are merely misidentified forest elephants. 

Today, elephants live in India and Africa. The two widely acknowl¬ 
edged subspecies of African elephants are the forest elephant (Loxodonta 
africana cyclotis) and the bush or savanna elephant (Loxodonta africana 
africand). The forest elephants are somewhat smaller than the bush variety. 

In 1906, the German zoologist Theodore Noack formally detailed 
what he called a “dwarf form” of the African elephant and scientifically 
described it as a separate species, Loxodonta pumilio. Science writer 
Patrick Huyghe has learned that the remains of the pygmy elephant 
upon which Noack based his description, kept at the Bronx Zoo until it 



Pygmy elephant. (FPL) 
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died in 1915, survive in the collection of the American Museum of Nat¬ 
ural History. The skull and skeletal material of specimen no. 35591 
(pygmy elephant) are gathering dust in the museum archives, waiting 
further study. 

Early twentieth-century expeditions and collecting trips to the 
Congo captured pygmy elephants and took them to zoos in Europe and 
America. In recent years, zoological parks in Africa have exhibited the 
pygmy elephant. From 1960 through 1970, Zaire’s Kinshasa Zoo and 
Liberia’s private presidential zoo at Totota housed pygmy elephants with 
mature tusks. Though observed for several years, the animals never grew, 
thus undercutting the skeptical view that these are merely immature for¬ 
est elephants. 

Finally, in 1990, then-West German ambassador Harald Nestroy 
photographed a herd of four adult and two juvenile pygmy elephants in 
the Congo. Using a great egret {Egretta alba ) as scale, he determined that 
the mature female and tusked mature adult male pygmy elephants were 
no more than five feet tall at the shoulders. The juveniles, in Nestroy’s 
words, were the size of sheep dogs. Nestroy also photographed a group 
of forest elephants and forest buffalo soon afterward. The forest ele¬ 
phants were definitely larger in size than the just-observed pygmy ele¬ 
phants, and the buffalo compared in size to the pygmy elephants. 

Conservative zoologists offer a unique theory to explain the riddle of 
the pygmy elephant. Jonathan Kingdon expresses it in The Kingdon Field 
Guide to African Mammals (1997), writing that elephants maintain “fam¬ 
ily traditions” and evolve “subpopulations.” Kingdon lists only two 
kinds of elephants in his book, the bush elephant, and the other, exactly 
noted as the “forest (pygmy) elephant,” clearly establishing that he feels 
the pygmy elephant does not really exist as a species. 

Cryptozoologists, however, say the evidence suggests the existence 
of this third type of elephant, known throughout central Africa to the na¬ 
tives as the “red” elephant versus the “blue” forest elephant. The pygmy 
elephant is hairier, redder, and no taller than 6.5 feet tall, compared 
to the 7.5- to 9-foot height of the supposedly “smaller” variety of African 
elephants, the forest elephants, or the much taller, nine- to thirteen-foot- 
tall bush elephants. Also, the pygmy elephants inhabit a vastly different 
type of habitat from the other two, living in the dense swamps of central 
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Africa, especially of the Congo. Bernard Heuvelmans theorizes that 
pygmy elephants may be much more aquatic than the two larger types. 

PYGMY HIPPOPOTAMUS 

In the late nineteenth century, Karl Hagenbeck, a famous German ani¬ 
mal dealer, established a zoological garden near Hamburg, the prototype 
of the modern open-air zoo. In 1909, Hagenbeck sent German natural¬ 
ist-explorer Hans Schomburgk to Liberia to check on rumors about the 
nigbwe, a “giant black pig." After two years of jungle pursuit, Schom¬ 
burgk finally spotted the animal thirty feet in front of him. It was big, 
shiny, and black, but the animal clearly was related to the hippopotamus, 
not the pig. Unable to catch it, he went home to Hamburg empty- 
handed. In 1912 Schomburgk returned to Liberia and, to the dismay of 
his critics, captured a pygmy hippopotamus on March 1, 1913. He re¬ 
turned to Europe in August with five live pygmy hippos. 

A full-grown pygmy hippopotamus (Hexaprotodon liberiensis) 
weighs only about four hundred pounds, one-tenth the weight of the av¬ 
erage adult hippopotamus (Hippopotamus amphibius). 


QUEENSLAND TIGER 

Reported from the Queensland rainforests of Australia, the Queensland 
Tiger is not to be confused with the wolflike Tasmanian Tiger, or Thy- 
lacine, another cryptid. Queensland Tigers are medium-sized carnivo¬ 
rous marsupial striped “cats” known to the Aborigines for many 
centuries and to Euro-Australians since the 1600s. In the 1940s and 
1950s, a wave of sightings erupted to the south of North Queensland’s 
tropical rainforests. Witnesses told of encounters with a striped tiger-like 
beast around Maryborough and Gympie, just to the north of the Sun¬ 
shine Coast. Expeditions in pursuit of the Queensland Tiger have tried 
to catch one for decades with no success. The Queensland Tiger is a 
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The Queensland Tiger here is based upon eyewitness accounts. (Frank Lane) 


large, German shepherd-sized animal with stripes across its whole back, 
a cadike head, and a nasty habit of using its sharp front claws to rip the 
guts from animals that it attacks. It is said to do the same thing to kanga¬ 
roos and animals it wishes to eat. 

Bernard Heuvelmans relates the Queensland Tiger to the fossil mar¬ 
supial “lion,” Thylacoleo. 


11 

RAYNAL, MICHEL ( I 955- ) 

Michel Raynal is today’s most communicative European cryptozoologist, 
maintaining a global network of contacts while working from France with 
Bernard Heuvelmans and Jean-Jacques Barloy. Raynal is the webmaster 
of the acclaimed French/English Internet site endtled Virtual Institute 
of Cryptozoology (http://perso.wanadoo.fr/cryptozoo/welcome.htm). 
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The Internet site was born on April 9,1997. On April 10, Wanadoo, Ray- 
nal’s Internet access provider, mentioned the site on its own home page, 
which generated about one thousand hits that day alone! 

Raynal has authored more than thirty cryptozoology articles that 
have appeared in various scientific magazines. He has written on the 
controversial and possibly racist origins of a hoaxed southern American 
ape photograph, and the possible Giant Octopus remains found on a 
beach in St. Augustine, Florida, having even analyzed some samples. In 
recent years Raynal has done extensive bibliographical research in cryp¬ 
tozoology. He is the author of a multimedia program on cryptozoology 
for the Cite des Sciences et de l’lndustrie of La Villette (Paris). 

REBSAMEN, WILLIAM M. (1964- ) 

Arkansas wildlife artist Bill Rebsamen continues the long tradition of 
cryptozoologically inspired illustrators that includes Bernard Heuvel- 
mans’s partner/artist Alika Lindbergh. 

Rebsamen studied as a teenager under renowned Arkansas wildlife 
artist Susan Morrison, traditional naturalist Professor William McKim, 
and Sea World muralist Robert David Walters. Rebsamen has worked 
with Ducks Unlimited of Arkansas, and after becoming popular painting 
sporting dogs, he began doing “Pet Portraits” (a trademarked name). 
Because of his interest in cryptozoology and the desire to educate others 
about the authenticity of cryptozoology as a true endeavor of science and 
zoology, he has begun to illustrate the possible appearance of unknown 
animals. He has created original cryptozoology artwork for Scott Nor¬ 
man, Karl Shuker, Loren Coleman, and William Gibbons. 

ROESCH, BEN S. (1980- ) 

Ben S. Roesch, a young cryptozoological writer, is webmaster of an active 
site entitled Cryptozoology—Searching for Hidden Animals (http:// 
www.ncf.carleton.ca/~bz050/HomePage.cryptoz.html), and the editor 
of The Cryptozoology Review. One of the first of the wave of new cyber¬ 
cryptozoologists, Roesch is a university student in Toronto, Ontario, 
with a keen interest in cryptozoological studies and research. He is 
studying marine biology (mainly sharks), animal predatory behavior, and 
general zoology. Roesch is intrigued by rumors of a giant cookie-cutter 
shark, genus Isistius, and debunking reports of the survival of the giant 
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fossil shark Megalodon, which he believes died out 1.5 million years ago, 
though it has attained a rekindled status in the 1990s. Roesch is also 
credited with assisting in the “discovery” of the eleventh megamouth. 

RUSSELL, W. M. “GERALD” (191 1-1979) 

Gerald Russell, best known for his role in important Himalayan Yeti ex¬ 
peditions of the 1950s, was an adventurer and explorer who always 
seemed available for whatever cryptozoological pursuit came his way 
from the 1930s through the late 1950s. 

Born in New York, Russell attended Cambridge University in En¬ 
gland 1928-31, where he met and became lifelong friends of school¬ 
mates Ivan T. Sanderson and later Abominable Snowman and Buru 
investigator Ralph Izzard. In 1932, Russell went with Sanderson as a 
member of the Percy Sladen expedition to Africa. While there, in the 
high forests of the British Cameroons, at Mainyu River near the Mamfe 
Pool, they encountered a large unknown animal, called mbulu-em'bembe 
(or Mokele-mbembe in the cryptozoological literature of today). Two 
months later, in the Assumbo Mountains, they witnessed the overflight 
of a giant batlike animal, known locally as an olitiau (more commonly 
known as the Kongamato). 

During 1933-34, Russell participated in the William Harvest Hark- 
ness Asiatic Expedition to Tibet in pursuit of the giant panda. While this 
particular expedition was unsuccessful, he returned in 1936-37, with the 
Ruth Harkness Asiatic Expedition to Tibet, and assisted in capturing 
the first giant panda. Richard Perry, in his book The World of the Giant 
Panda, writes, “W. M. Russell obtained a half-grown tame beisung [giant 
panda], which was wandering free on a Wassu farm and apparently 
thriving on grass and other vegetation.” 

In 1939, while living in New York, Russell was one of the first Amer¬ 
icans to volunteer for service with the British Royal Navy, and saw action 
in the Mediterranean and the Normandy landings. 

During the three years after World War II, Russell journeyed to 
China to attempt to capture a rare, little-known animal, the golden takin, 
but was forced to abandon his efforts because of advances by Chinese 
Communist armies. The early years of the 1950s found Russell making a 
series of films on native methods of catching wild animals in Asia and 
Europe. He also became known for the care and patience he employed 
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in finding specimens. When the planners of the 1954 Daily Mail expedi¬ 
tion to Nepal in search of Yeti began picking the members of their 
group, they naturally chose Russell as one of die leaders. He was able to 
collect good sightings and droppings of the smallest type of Yeti, Teh- 
Ima, seen in the montane forests of Nepal. 

Tom Slick, who would sponsor serious but quiet efforts to find the 
Yeti, heard of Russell’s abilities through Izzard’s writings. In 1958, Rus¬ 
sell led the Slick-Johnson Snowman Expedition to Nepal. Russell and his 
Sherpa companion Da Temba saw one of the little Teh-lma in the upper 
Arun Valley of Nepal. 

Suffering serious health problems, Russell left the Slick-Johnson 
Snowman Expedition. He died two decades later in New York City. 


s 

SABER-TOOTHED CATS 

In The Cloud Forest (1966), Peter Matthiessen relates a story told him in 
Paraguay by a seaman named Picquet. Matthiessen wrote: “[He] de¬ 
scribed a rare striped cat not quite so large as a jaguar and very timid, 
which is possessed of two very large protruding teeth: this animal, he 
said, occurs in the mountain jungles of Colombia and Ecuador, and he 
has glimpsed it once himself.” 

Matthiessen wondered if the saber-toothed tiger, like the puma, had 
long ago established itself in South America in a smaller subspecies and 
had thus survived the Ice Age extinction of its North American ancestor. 

A September 1998 article in Science Illustree mentions an observa¬ 
tion in 1984, again in Paraguay, of a saber-toothed cat emerging from a 
cavern, apparently distinct from the 1966 report. This may be a recycling 
of the Matthiessen story or a new case. 

Karl Shuker’s Mystery Cats of the World mentions an alleged 1975 
shooting of a “mutant jaguar” (as locals called it) in that South American 
nation. It is supposed to have weighed 160 pounds. Zoologist Juan 
Acavar, who examined it, measured its saber teeth, which were fully 
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Saber-toothed cats arc a rare hut intriguing cryptid. (Milwaukee Slate Museum) 

twelve inches long. He thought it was a Smilodort (the Pleistocene saber- 
toothed tiger generally thought to be extinct for ten thousand years). So 
as not to disturb residents, however, the authories stuck with the jaguar 
identification. Nothing more has been heard of this specimen. 

Bernard Heuvelmans notes that striped, saber-toothed cats have 
also been reported in the montane forests of Colombia and Ecuador. 
While Heuvelmans says members of the genus Smilodort might be in¬ 
volved, he feels more comfortable with thoughts that they may be related 
to survivors of the extinct saber-toothed marsupials of South America, 
the Thylacosmilidae. 

SANDERSON, IVAN T. (191 1-1973) 

Ivan Terence Sanderson, one of the foremost pioneers of cryptozoology, 
was born in Edinburgh, Scotland. As a teenager, Sanderson led expedi¬ 
tions to some of the world’s remotest jungles, gathering interesting tales 
on a wide variety of animals. His early books were keen portrayals of nat¬ 
ural history that became extremely popular with the public. They in¬ 
cluded Animal Treasure (1937), Caribbean Treasure (1939), Living 
Treasure (1941), Animal Tales (1946), Living Mammals of the World 
(1955), Follow the Whale (1956), and Monkey Kingdom (1957). In the 
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1940s, Sanderson began to write 
articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post on topics ranging from sea 
monsters to living dinosaurs. One 
of these articles inspired Bernard 
Heuvelmans’s interest in pursuing 
cryptozoology. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, San¬ 
derson gained fame as a television 
talk show “animal man.” He con¬ 
tinued to write magazine articles on 
Lake Monsters, Yeti, and other 
cryptozoological wonders. His late 
1950s popular features in True Mag¬ 
azine on “Americas Abominable 
Snowman” gained many followers 
to the hunt for Bigfoot/Sasquatch. 

His classic book Abominable Snowmen: Legend Come to Life (1961), 
an early and seminal work on the subject, remains a useful reference 
book. The 525-page book brought notice to the global nature of the re- 
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Ivan T. Sanderson’s books have become classics in the field of cryplozootogy. (Loren Coleman) 
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ports of Yeti, Bigfoot, and other giant hairy hominoid creatures. An as¬ 
sociate of Sanderson’s, Mark A. Hall, notes that the book is the basis for 
all work done since its publication in pursuit of mystery primates. With¬ 
out this work, Hall senses that the awareness ol Bigfoot/Sasquatch would 
have remained as regional as, for example, the many Lake Monsters. 

In 1965 Sanderson established the Society for the Investigation of 
the Unexplained. He followed many leads to further adventures, track¬ 
ing Black Panther reports, examining the Minnesota Iceman, and look¬ 
ing into Thunderbird accounts. His two rare paperback books, “Things” 
(1967) and More “Things" (1969), contained his musings on his investi¬ 
gations of many cryptozoological topics. Sanderson’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment may be the legacy of cryptozoologists he passionately inspired who 
now follow in his footsteps. 

Ivan Sanderson died on February 19, 1973. 

SAOLA 

The “Lost World” of Vietnam had a surprise for zoology in 1992; it 
would reveal an amazing new animal, known to the locals as the saola. In 
initial press releases this forest animal would get the name Vu Quang ox, 



The skin and trophy skulls of the saola revealed that a new animal existed in Vietnam's “lj>st 
World." (FPL) 
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but later it would be officially called by its native name, saola (Pseudoryx 
nghetinhensis). Though it was described in early media accounts as a 
goatlike species, examination of three available skins revealed it to be a 
living bovid. It is also the largest land mammal to be discovered since the 
kouprey in 1937. Since it was a part of the area’s hunting lore, this dis¬ 
covery has significant implications for cryptozoology, for it was an animal 
familiar to natives but still a “hidden animal,” unknown to science. 

The June 3, 1993, issue of Nature makes it clear just how unique this 
animal is: “ Pseudoryx differs significantly from all described genera in 
appearance, morphology, cranial and dental features and DNA. The 
long, smooth, almost straight, slender horns, elongated premolars, large 
face gland and distinctive colour pattern are diagnostic.” The pattern 
mentioned is a series of black and white markings on the face, neck, feet, 
and rump. 

It is noteworthy that the saola was found near the Mekong River in 
Cambodia-Laos, in the same general region of the kouprey. The saola, 
according to locals, inhabits the pristine evergreen montane forests of 
northern Vietnam, bordering Laos. Until the spring of 1994, Vietnamese 
and American biologists had not encountered a living specimen, though 
they had noted signs of twenty individual animals. 

Finally, a female saola calf was captured just outside the Vu Quang 
Preserve and moved to an eight-acre, forested botanical garden preserve. 
The new specimen has a thin, dark brown stripe running down its back, 
distinctive white markings on its face, large eyes, and a short, fluffy tail. 

In March 1994, Vietnam’s Vu Quang Preserve yielded up evidence 
of yet another genus: the giant muntjac, or barking deer ( Megamuntiacus 
vuquangensis). The largest muntjac ever found, this one has a red griz¬ 
zled coat and weighs ninety to one hundred pounds. Not long afterward, 
the World Wildlife Fund reported the capture of a live specimen in Laos. 
Another new species of muntjac deer, Muntiacus trungsouensis, has been 
identified in the heavily war-damaged but dense scrub forest of the re¬ 
gion. In 1994, word reached the West that a new bovid had been de¬ 
scribed from Vietnam and Cambodia. The animal, which resembles a 
small kouprey, was named Pseudonovibos spiralis. 

The discovery of the saola appears to herald the discovery of other 
“hidden” animals in Vietnam’s Vu Quang Nature Preserve, and crypto¬ 
zoologists are paying attention. 
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SASQUATCH 

In the 1920s, Canadian journalist J. W. Burns coined the word 
“Sasquatch” in order to describe the British Columbian version of un¬ 
known hairy giants. His Native 
Canadian informants called these 
beasts by various names, including 
sokqueatl and soss-q'tal, and Burns 
decided to invent one term for all 
of them. Sasquatch and Bigfoot 
denote the same creatures, al¬ 
though since 1958 Bigfoot has 
been the more popular name. 

SCHAFFNER, RON (1951- ) 

An active midwestern field investi¬ 
gator, Ron Schaffner has researched 
unusual phenomena, especially 
those associated with cryptozool¬ 
ogy, since 1975. He became inter¬ 
ested in the subject while doing a 
part-time radio show, where he 
found a copy of John A. Keel’s 
paperback Strange Creatures from 
Time and Space. This led to Schaffner’s search over two decades for the an¬ 
swer to these mysteries. Schaffner was highly active in investigating the re¬ 
ported creature wave (increase of creature reports) of 1977 and 1980, and 
many of his cases have been documented in various publications. 

Schaffner is one of the cofounders of the Bigfoot Researcher’s Orga¬ 
nization and a cocurator of the BFRO database, which maintains one of 
the largest websites of its kind (http://www.moneymaker.org/BFRR). 

During the 1980s and early 1990s, he edited the newsletter Creature 
Chronicles. All back issues and additional investigations can be found on 
the web page with the same name (http://home.fuse.net/rschaffner). 

SEA SERPENTS 

Until the twentieth century no cryptozoological mystery generated so 
much wonder or sparked so much debate as the “Great Unknown”—the 



This Native Canadian mask carved in the 
early 1800 s closely matches the descriptions 
of the Sasquatch. (Loren Coleman) 
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Sea Serpent. Today such alleged beasts as Bigfoot/Sasquatch, the Yeti, 
the Loch Ness Monsters, and Mokele-mbembe have eclipsed the Sea 
Serpent in the popular imagination, but as late as the nineteenth century 
Sea Serpent sightings were reported and argued about in mainstream sci¬ 
entific journals. 

Such creatures have a long history in the world's mythology. It was 
not until 1555, however, that an attempt was made to address them sci¬ 
entifically, when Olaus Magnus, the exiled Catholic archbishop of Upp¬ 
sala, Sweden, wrote a survey of Scandinavian zoology. Besides more 
conventionally recognized marine animals, he said, the coastal waters 
housed serpents “of vast magnitude, namely two hundred feet long, and 
moreover twenty feet thick.” They emerged from caves along the shore to 
devour just about anything in their paths, including the occasional sailor. 

Other sources, including Natural History of Norway (1752-53), by 
the great zoologist and cataloguer Bishop Erik Pontopiddan, attest to 
the presence of large “serpents” in the North Sea. Magnus’s estimation 
of the creatures’ size is considerably exaggerated, however, and seems to 
owe more to the fabulous folklore surrounding the animals than to accu¬ 
rate observation. 

During the seventeenth century, Americans in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony remarked on Sea Serpents they allegedly were observing from 
both ship and shore. The first printed reference is in John Josselyn’s An 
Account of Two Voyages to England (1674), in which the author recalled 
conversations in 1639 with locals who spoke of “a Sea-Serpent or snake, 
that lay coiled upon a rock at Cape Ann.” In 1779, during the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, the crew of the American gunship Protector spotted and 
fired upon a Sea Serpent, which escaped apparently unharmed. 

In May 1780, Captain George Little of the frigate Boston, in Broad 
Bay off the Maine coast, had this experience, as recounted in Bernard 
Heuvelmans’s In the Wake of the Sea-Serpents-. 


At sunrise, I discovered a huge Serpent, or monster, coming down 
the Bay, on the surface of the water. The cutter was manned and 
armed. I went myself to the boat, and proceeded after the Serpent. 
When within a hundred feet, the mariners were ordered to fire on 
him, but before they could make ready, the Serpent dove. He was 
not less than from forty-five to fifty feet in length; the largest di- 
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ameter of his body, I should judge, fifteen inches; his head nearly 
the size of that of a man, which he carried four or five feet above 
the water. He wore every appearance of a common black snake. 

The most spectacular of all the American Sea Serpent sightings oc¬ 
curred over several years in the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
along the northeastern tip of Massachusetts. Numerous well-regarded 
citizens spotted serpents in the ocean. A typical sighting is that of Samuel 
Cabot, who on August 14, 1819, saw “an object emerging from the wa¬ 
ter at the distance of about one hundred or one hundred and fifty yards, 
which gave to my mind at the first glance the idea of a horse’s head. ... I 
perceived at a short distance eight or ten regular bunches or protuber¬ 
ances, and at a short interval three or four more.... The Head ... was 
serpent shapedt;] it was elevated about two feet from the water.... [H]e 
could not be less than eighty feet long.” 

An investigation launched by the Linnean Society of New England 
in 1817, two years before Cabot’s and others’ sightings, had already 
demonstrated a striking consistency in witness descriptions, which were 
nearly all of a giant snakelike animal, dark on top, lighter beneath, which 
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Detail from a 1940s map shows a fanciful interpretation of the New England Sea Serpent that 
was routinely sighted off the coast of Maine and Massachusetts 1817-1819. (Loren Coleman) 
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moved in an undulating fashion. Unfortunately, the society, which be¬ 
lieved the animal to be a reptile, judged a three-foot snake killed in a field 
near Cape Ann to be a baby Sea Serpent. When it was proved to be sim¬ 
ply a mutated specimen of the common black snake, scoffers used the 
mistake to discredit the society’s larger conclusions, which were based 
on sightings of much bigger, oceangoing animals unrelated to the smaller 
land-based black snake. 

That embarrassing blunder aside, the society’s puzzlement about the 
sightings is understandable and justifiable. As even Richard Ellis, a 
writer on oceanography and a mostly skeptical commentator on crypto- 
zoological claims, observes, the Massachusetts sightings remain among 
“the great unsolved mysteries of Sea Serpent lore.” 

Though by the nineteenth century ridicule had begun to surround 
the subject, some well-positioned scientists, including Zoologist editor 
Edward Newman, championed the Sea Serpent even though, as he ac¬ 
knowledged in an 1847 editorial, “It has been the fashion for . . . many 
years to deride all records of this very celebrated monster.” The very 
next year, when the captain and crew of the frigate Daedalus reported a 
twenty-minute sighting of an “enormous serpent,” some sixty feet of 
which were visible above the waterline, off the Cape of Good Hope, the 
controversy was revived in spectacular fashion. Captain Peter M’Quhae 
publicly disputed the theory advanced by the admiralty’s consultant on 
Sea Serpent sightings, Sir Richard Owen, that M’Quhae and his crew 
had seen no more than a large seal. 

The captain’s vigorous defense of his and his men’s good sense and 
observational skills won many admirers, but Sea Serpents continued their 
decline into unrespectability as the century passed. An 1892 book by the 
respected Dutch biologist A. C. Oudemans, The Great Sea Serpent, had 
a wide readership, though his theory about giant seals as the “true” Sea 
Serpent would be largely ignored by subsequent writers on the subject. 

The twentieth century turned its collective attention to another vari¬ 
ety of monster, namely those said to dwell in freshwater settings such as 
Scotland’s Loch Ness. Still, though they were much less noted, Sea Ser¬ 
pent sightings continued. Some of the most impressive were off the coast 
of British Columbia, where a creature given the tongue-in-cheek name 
“Cadborosaurus”—soon shortened to Caddy—figured in a number of 
reports. One witness, Major W. H. Langley, a barrister and clerk of the 
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province’s legislature, observed a serpent-like beast near Chatham Island 
on October 8, 1933. Greenish brown in color, its body serrated, approx¬ 
imately eighty feet long, it was, Langley judged, “every bit as big as a 
whale.” In the 1980s and 1990s, University of British Columbia oceanog¬ 
rapher Paul LeBlond and Royal British Columbia Museum marine biol¬ 
ogist Edward Bousfield conducted a comprehensive investigation that 
convinced them of the reality of Caddy-like uncatalogued sea creatures. 

On May 31, 1982, a video was taken of an apparent Sea Serpent, es¬ 
timated to be thirty to thirty-five feet long but only a foot in diameter, in 
Chesapeake Bay. In August of that year, seven scientists from various dis¬ 
ciplines convened at the Smithsonian Institution to analyze the video. In 
a report summarizing their conclusions, George Zug of the Smithsonian 
Museum of Natural History declared, “We could not identify the object,” 
though it appeared “animate.” He went on, “These sightings are not iso¬ 
lated phenomena, for they have been reported for the past several years.” 

The most important book on the subject since Oudemans’s is 
Bernard Heuvelmans’s massive In the Wake of the Sea-Serpents (1968), 
which examines 587 reports; 358 of these, in his opinion, represent sight¬ 
ings of genuine unknowns. Heuvelmans believed that “Sea Serpents” 
were most likely at least nine different types of uncatalogued marine an¬ 
imals. Besides a few sightings of what he took to be a Giant Turtle, a very 
small number of reports may be, he writes, of “a surviving thalatto- 
suchian, in other words a true crocodile of an ancient group, a specifi¬ 
cally and exclusively oceanic one, which flourished from the Jurassic to 
the Cretaceous.” The others, which form the bulk of the sightings, can 
be attributed to pinnipeds, cetaceans, and fish. He gave the names “long¬ 
necked” and “merhorse” to the first of these. Among the cetaceans were 
“many-humped," “many-finned,” and “super-otter.” The fish he called 
“super-eels.” In other words, “Sea Serpents” are not serpents at all. 

SHORT, BOBBIE (I9S4- ) 

Bobbie Short, a registered nurse by occupation, is a native Californian 
with a particular interest in the world’s unrecognized primates. Her in¬ 
volvement was born in personal experience. While backpacking with 
friends deep in the Humboldt Forest-Trinity Alps region of northern 
California in the early morning hours of September 8, 1985, she saw a 
seven-foot-tall Bigfoot pass direcdy in front of her. Since then, she has 
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traveled extensively in the Pacific Rim in pursuit of cryptids. During 
March 1999, for example, Short trekked the jungles of the Philippines to 
interview natives about their sightings and tales of unknown hairy, upright 
hominoids. Language was, at times, 
a barrier, but she utilized Harry 
Trumbore’s illustrations contained 
in The Field Guide to Bigfoot, Yeti, 
and Other Mystery Primates World¬ 
wide (Avon 1999), as a tool. The il¬ 
lustrations were carefully examined 
by native islanders when sign lan¬ 
guage failed, and as a result Short, 
for the first time, obtained accurate 
composites from the field of what 
the Kapre, Waray-Waray, and 
Orang Pendek are reported to look 
like to the Filipino natives. She car¬ 
ried on a technique employed by 
Tom Slick when he used a small 
booklet of drawings as an identikit 
in the course of asking native Sherpas how the Yeti appeared to them. 

Short sat on the North America Science Institute’s short-lived 
research board in Oregon and is a life member of the San Diego Zoo¬ 
logical Society. She works to preserve Bigfoot literature, research 
documents, and memorabilia for the Willow Creek [California] Mu¬ 
seum, specifically the Bob Titmus Bigfoot resource section, which con¬ 
tains Titmus’s large collection of files and plaster casts of Sasquatch 
prints. Short has one of the major state-specific Bigfoot websites. Short 
is also a member and contributing writer for the Western Bigfoot Society 
and a member of the International Society of Cryptozoology and the 
British Columbia Scientific Cryptozoology Club. 

SHUKER, KARL P. N. (1959- ) 

It all began for Karl Shuker when, aged thirteen, he walked into a book¬ 
shop near his home in the West Midlands, England, and noticed a copy 
of the Paladin paperback edition (1972 reprint) of Bernard Heuvel- 
mans’s classic book On the Track of Unknown Animals. Receiving it soon 
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as a birthday gift, he read it from 
cover to cover many times and was 
hooked. He began collecting news 
clippings, articles, and books on 
cryptozoology. In 1979, during his 
first year as a zoology undergradu¬ 
ate, Shuker began to lose weight 
suddenly and was quickly admit¬ 
ted to a hospital. A week later, he 
reemerged, at the start of a whole 
new phase of his life, as an insulin- 
dependent diabetic. He went on to 
finish his studies in zoology at the 
University of Leeds and obtained 
a Ph.D. in zoology and compara¬ 
tive physiology at the University of 
Karl Shuker bolds a cast of a dinosaur foot- Birmingham, but he had to forgo 

print, which be feels closely resembles that the rigors of stressful scientific re- 

lefl b\ a Mokele-mbembe. {Karl Shuker) itt i • i i i-i-r 

search. He decided to turn his life¬ 
long interest in cryptozoology into a writing career. Soon he was writing 
articles for minor magazines and sending in proposals for book ideas. 
Through many years of hard work, he finally was able to see many of his 
thoroughly researched books come to print. His books include Mystery 
Cats of the World (1989), Extraordinary Animals Worldwide (1991), The 
Lost Ark: New and Rediscovered Animals of the 20th Century (1993), 
From Flying Toad to Snakes with Wings (1997) and, acting jointly as con¬ 
sultant and contributor, Man and Beast (1993), Secrets of the Natural 
World (1993), and Almanac of the Uncanny (1995). 

Shuker now works as a zoological consultant, lecturer, and writer. 
He appears regularly on television and radio, journeys throughout the 
world in the course of his researches, and is today widely recognized as 
one of the leading experts in cryptozoology because of his attention to 
scientific detail. 

SHUNKA WARAK’IN 

In the wilds of the upper midwestern United States lives a frightening- 
looking, primitive wolflike beast known to Indians and early western pi- 
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oneers. The Ioway, as well as other tribes, even have a name for it: shunka 
warak’in (“carrying-off dogs”). Little has been written about this animal 
because records of it are relatively rare and the existence of the otherwise 
well-known timber wolf has often confused the picture. Nonetheless, ev¬ 
idence does exist for this new addition to the cryptozoological menagerie. 

The story of the Shunka Warak’in begins in the 1880s, when mem¬ 
bers of the Hutchins family traveled west by covered wagon to settle in 
the Madison River Valley, near the West Fork, in the lower part of Mon¬ 
tana. Their ranch left its mark on the geography of the region. The name 
Hutchins Ranch, located about forty miles north of the little town of En¬ 
nis, still appears on Montana road maps. 

Shortly after the Hutchinses settled in the area, they and other locals 
encountered an unusual animal. As Ross Hutchins would write years 
later (in his 1977 book, Trails to Nature's Mysteries: The Life of a Work¬ 
ing Naturalist): 

One winter morning my grandfather was aroused by the barking 
of the dogs. He discovered that a wolflike beast of dark color 
was chasing my grandmother’s geese. He fired his gun at the an¬ 
imal but missed. It ran off down the river, but several mornings 
later it was seen again at about dawn. It was seen several more 
times at the home ranch as well as at other ranches ten or fifteen 
miles down the valley. Whatever it was, it w'as a great traveler.... 

Those who got a good look at the beast described it as being 
nearly black and having high shoulders and a back that sloped 
dovmward like a hyena. Then one morning in late January, my 
grandfather was alerted by the dogs, and this time he w'as able to 
kill it. Just w'hat the animal was is still an open question. After 
being killed, it w'as donated to a man named Sherwood who kept 
a combination grocery and museum at Henry Lake in Idaho. It 
was mounted and displayed there for many years. He called it 
“ringdocus." 

The younger Hutchins, v'ho had a Ph.D. in zoology, had no idea 
what the animal w'as, though he advanced the speculation that perhaps it 
was a hyena that had escaped from a circus. He noted, however, that the 
“nearest circus was hundreds of miles aw r ay.” Probably, he thought, this 
mystery w'ould never be solved. 
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This is a mounted example of the Shunka Warak’in that was reportedly exhibited at various 
times in the west Yellowstone area and at a museum near Henry Lake in Idaho. Its where¬ 
abouts today are unknown. (Ross Hutchins) 

In recent years, according to cryptozoologist Mark A. Hall, reported 
sightings of mean-looking, near-wolflike and hyena-like animals have 
come from Alberta, Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois. The reports appeared 
to be without historical precusors, and thus caution seemed a wise re¬ 
sponse. On the other hand, the discovery by Hall of the Hutchins story 
now reveals that a photograph of the taxidermically mounted hyena-like 
animal, the so-called ringdocus, exists. 

In 1995, Lance Foster, an Ioway Indian, told Loren Coleman: “We 
had a strange animal called shunka warak'in that snuck into camps at night 
and stole dogs. It was said to look something like a hyena and cried like 
a person when they killed it. Its skin is said to be kept by someone still.” 

Foster, who had heard of the mounted ringdocus, thought it was an 
example of the Shunka Warak’in, which he knew from his own experi¬ 
ences and those of relatives in Montana and Idaho. 

The animal seems too small to be a “dire wolf,” or cave hyena. The 
cave hyena was an Old World animal. Possibly the species existed here 
but was sufficiently rare that examples do not exist in the fossil record. 
This, of course, is purely speculative. 

A prehistoric mammal that may fit these observations is the Boro- 
phagus, an ancient hyena-like dog found during the Pleistocene in North 
America. While the Shunka Warak’in has been described by various wit- 
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nesses as a “hyena” or a “mean-looking” hyena-canid cross, the mounted 
animal has a decidedly doglike or wolflike appearance with the hyenid 
characteristics visible but not overwhelming. 

The present whereabouts of the mounted Shunka Warak'in, 
Hutchins’s so-called ringdocus, are uncertain, though some reports claim 
it has moved to the West Yellowstone area. Once it is located, it is essen¬ 
tial that DNA testing on samples of the hair and skin be conducted. Only 
then will we know for certain whether we are dealing with a truly new 
animal or a taxidermist’s very bad mount. 

SISEMITE 

The Sisemite is a Bigfoot-like creature reported in Central America. Ivan 
T. Sanderson notes traditions that associate these larger-than-man-sized, 
hairy upright beings with the abduction of women for purposes of pro¬ 
creation and companionship. 

Among the Guatemalan Chorti Indians, it is said that the creatures 
have hair that grows to the ground and take notably long strides when 
they walk. They live in uninhabited hills, where secluded screams far 
from human habitations can be heard. The Chorti consider the Sisemites 
the guardians of wild animal life. Accounts of Sisemites attacking single 
hunters on lonely trails have been recorded. 

As often happens, the Sisemite has various localized names. For ex¬ 
ample, analogous stories of the Ulak or Uluk are found along the Mos¬ 
quito Coast of Central America. The tailless anthropoid ape Ulak is said 
to live on unexplored mountain ridges. Erect, about five feet tall, and 
covered with black hair, the Ulak is gready feared; like the Sisemite, it is 
supposed to carry off human beings of the opposite sex. The Rama and 
the Creoles call this ape Yoho or Yuho, while the Paya and Ladinos ap¬ 
ply to it the Spanish-Mexican name Sisemite, or Chichimite. Some Indi¬ 
ans claim that this mysterious being has been seen on occasion over the 
last forty years around the Guarunta Mountains, which extend north of 
the lower Rio Coco. 

SKUNK APE 

“Only one big hairy monster can rightfully claim to be the stinkiest: the 
Skunk Ape of the Florida Everglades,” writer Donald Trull remarks. 
True enough. The only problem is that there seems to be more than one 
kind of Skunk Ape. 
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From records of pre-World War II encounters through the early 
1970s, the Skunk Apes seen were described as chimpanzee-like—short, 
hairy, and smelly. These chimplike Skunk Apes are related to accounts 
and traditions of the Napes reported throughout the southern bottom¬ 
lands of the U.S. Like Napes, 
Skunk Apes leave anthropoid 
knuckle prints with a large toe ex¬ 
tending out to the side. Witnesses 
said the apes moved around on all 
fours. Reports of these smaller ani¬ 
mals were generally not from the 
Everglades but instead from 
Brooksville, Holopaw, and western 
coast sites in Florida. A few rare re¬ 
ports came from Broward County. 
Researchers Ramona Clark, Robert 
Morgan, Ted Ernst, and Loren 
Coleman have investigated Skunk 
Ape accounts through the years. 

Since the late 1970s, however, 
the Skunk Ape that has attracted 
the most attention is said to be 
bipedal, seven feet tall, 
three hundred pounds, covered in 
a dark brown, red, or black fur, 
and bearing a distinct and far-ranging aroma redolent of an unholy mix¬ 
ture of skunk, rotten eggs, and cow manure. “It stunk awful, like a dog 
that hasn’t been bathed in a year and suddenly gets rained on,” Charlie 
Stoeckman said of the Skunk Ape he saw in the Florida Keys in 1977. 

Some accounts indicate that the Skunk Ape has been a part of 
Florida lore for decades, but it has been widely reported only since the 
1970s, when developers began their encroachment into the Everglades. 
Dozens of sightings were reported in that decade; almost all of them 
mentioned the creature’s strong, unpleasant odor. A few of them in¬ 
volved multiple creatures. In November 1975, for example, seven young 
men allegedly saw three in Citrus County, Florida. In February 1977, 
three, including one ten-foot-tall specimen, allegedly appeared near 




Loren Coleman has been to Florida several 
times searching for the unknown anthropoid 
Skunk Apes. Here he is in the Everglades in 
1978. (Libbet Cone) 
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Moon Lake, Florida. Nevertheless, single sightings of single individuals 
are the more common experience in Florida. 

Although Skunk Ape sightings have been less common in recent 
years, the creature enjoyed something of a comeback in 1997. A guided 
bus tour group of foreign tourists in Ochopee saw a large, apelike animal 
ambling through the outskirts of a swamp. Soon afterward, Ochopee fire 
chief Vince Doerr saw a similar creature cross the road near his home 
and rush into the swamp. Doerr managed to take a distant snapshot of 
the supposed Skunk Ape before it disappeared. This “first-ever photo¬ 
graph” of the Everglades monster stirred a great deal of publicity, but 
Doerr himself denied that he had captured proof of anything extraordi¬ 
nary. The fire chief believed it was simply a prankster in a gorilla suit. “I 
just think someone’s playing games. I just looked at it and laughed,” 
Doerr said. “If I thought it was real. I would have run in there, beat it to 
death, and sold it to the National Enquirer." Others were not so certain 
it was a hoax. 

SLICK, THOMAS BAKER (1916-1962) 

Tom Slick, early cryptozoological expedition supporter, inventor, inno¬ 
vator, and successful oil and beef businessman, led an adventure-filled 
life until he died in a mysterious midair plane explosion over Montana in 
1962. He possessed a personality meant for Hollywood and indeed, 
Nicolas Cage and 20th Century Fox are currently making a movie, ten¬ 
tatively entitled Tom Slick: Monster Hunter, based on Slick’s life (due out 
in late 2001 or 2002). Early reports say it may be a comedic farce, and if 
true, that would not be an accurate portrayal. Slick’s quiet and steadfast 
nature is remembered and respected by those who knew the early 
leader’s grounded and thoughtful demeanor. 

Slick had been raised in Oklahoma and was a teenager living with his 
widowed mother's new husband, Charles Urschel, when on July 22, 1933, 
Machine Gun Kelly kidnapped Urschel. The kidnapping made Machine 
Gun Kelly a household name, and his capture after Urschel was released 
was national news. The Urschel kidnapping had much to do with the way 
Slick would later deal with his public image. Many chroniclers do not un¬ 
derstand why Slick in the years of his cryptozoological pursuits was so 
publicity-shy, but his family’s involvement with the FBI, Machine Gun 
Kelly, and its subsequent desire to maintain a low profile explain a lot. 
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Slick traveled in 1957 to Nepal, where he investigated Yeti reports. 
Trekking into the mountains himself, he was nearly killed in a bus 

accident, but continued on. Slick 
located fifteen self-identified eye¬ 
witnesses. He showed each a series 
of twenty photographs of animals 
that scientists had said might be 
confused with Yetis, and was able 
to build an identikit of the crea¬ 
ture’s appearance. While others 
found footprints in the snow on 
that expedition, Slick and his 
Sherpas found Yeti tracks in the 
mud. Photographs of the cast (see 
page 24) of one of those prints to¬ 
day show it is similar to the print 
found by Sir Eric Shipton in 1951. 
His sponsorship of the 1958 and 
1959 Slick-Johnson Snowman Ex¬ 
peditions produced more results 
that were long hidden until redis¬ 
covered in the 1980s by Loren 
Coleman. Some of these included 
the details of the Pangboche Hand, 
analysis results on unknown para¬ 
sites in Teh-lma feces, and hereto¬ 
fore undisclosed sightings. Slick’s 
theory that more than one type of 
Yeti was involved in the sight¬ 
ings was a groundbreaking idea in 
the late 1950s. It caused Bernard 
Heuvelmans and Ivan T. Sander¬ 
son to reexamine some of their 
data. 

The 1957 release of the film The Abominable Snowman of the Hi¬ 
malayas has a character that may have been inspired by Tom Slick. 
Abominable Snowman hunter “Tom Friend” is portrayed by well- 


An Indian journalist photographed a ban¬ 
daged Tom Slick at the New Delhi Airport 
shortly after the return of bis first Yeti expedi¬ 
tion to the Himalayas, l ie was battered on 
the way there when a bus accident near Dha- 
ran, Nepal, left him injured in March 1957. 
(Times of India) 
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known American actor Forrest Tucker, and the film appears to have been 
loosely based on the unwanted publicity Slick's search for the Yeti was 
receiving at the time. 

Slick also took trips to investigate Alaska's Iliamna Lake Monsters 
and the Giant Salamander said to inhabit California’s Trinity Alps 
and Sacramento River. In 1960, he launched the Pacific Northwest Expe¬ 
dition, one of the best-funded of all hairy-hominoid hunts. The group in¬ 
cluded many notable hunters and researchers, including Rene Dahinden, 
John Green, Bob Titmus, and Ivan T. Sanderson. Many still active re¬ 
searchers became involved because of their association with Slick. 

Before his death Slick also funded cryptozoological expeditions that 
sought Orang Pendek and other cryptids. He was involved in efforts 
with rhinos and other rare animals as well. 

Slick’s life was as mysterious as his many pursuits. It was little- 
known, for example, until his biographer discovered it, that the Texan 
had gone looking for the Loch Ness Monsters during the summer of 
1937. Ignored by most cryptozoological histories until Tom Slick and the 
Search for the Yeti was published in 1989, Slick is now recognized for his 
quiet support of the quest for unknown animals. His legacy lives on 
through the further efforts of the now-seasoned fieldworkers he hired to 
do the searching in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Tom Slick founded the Southwest Research Center in San Antonio. 

STORSJOODJURET 

Sweden’s most famous monster is the Storsjoodjuret, which translates 
as the “Great Monster of Storsjon’’ or “The Great Lake Monster.” 
Storsjoodjuret remains of interest to the citizens around Storsjon, county 
of Jamtland, in central Sweden. The number of persons who have 
sighted Storsjoodjuret is said to be in the hundreds, or maybe even thou¬ 
sands, and more are added to that number yearly. 

Witnesses describe the rapidly swimming, log-shaped, overturned- 
boat-like beast as having three or more humps. Various accounts have it 
anywhere from nine to twenty-four feet in length. Its color is black, gray, 
or shades of red-yellow-brown. Some observers say they see feet, a horse¬ 
like head, a long neck, large eyes, and a large mouth. A few people have 
heard a seemingly bizarre sound, said to be like “two pieces of wood, 
clapped against each other,” emitting from the creature. 
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“Every year we hear of people who have seen this beast,” remarks 
Sten Rentzhog, president of the Ostersund Society for the Scientific In¬ 
vestigation of Lake Storsjon, who 
has collected hundreds of sighting 
accounts dating back to 1635. 
“There are probably also a lot of 
witnesses who never tell anybody 
about their sightings, for fear of 
ridicule. There are even people 
who have seen the beast while they 
were diving.” 

In July 1996, Storsjoodjuret 
was recorded on video by Gun- 
Britt Widmark, sixty-seven, while 
boating on the lake off Ostersund. 
The creature had humps and was 
thirty-three to thirty-nine feet long. 
Two years later a well-publicized 
An old rune mentions the ancient tale of the expe dition became the focus of 

Storsjoodjuret. (FPL) ,, 

worldwide media attention. I he 

expedition consisted of Adrian Shine, a longtime investigator of the 
Loch Ness Monster, and a group of Swedish researchers who had been 
studying the mysterious events at Storsjon. Their inquiries produced no 
significant results. 

Storsjoodjuret has been explained in a number of ways—as logs, 
ripples, gas bubbles, or misidentification of known animals—but none 
cover witnesses’ descriptions adequately, in the judgment of the area’s re¬ 
searchers. 



TAYLOR, DAN SCOTT (1940- ) 

The waters calmed, the surface appeared as a finely polished mirror, and 
the wait was finally over for the man in the yellow submarine. The spon- 
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sor, World Book Encyclopedia, had wanted this moment to take place for 
months. The year was 1969, and Dan Scott Taylor, Jr., in a one-person 
minisub he personally built, amid terrific fanfare, was diving to the bottom 
of Loch Ness. Down and down Taylor sank. Finally on one of his last 
dives, Taylor was bumped by what he believes must have been Nessie. As 
he gave chase, Taylor clocked the beast at about fourteen knots (sixteen 
miles per hour). But the minisub was too slow, and ever after he was 
haunted by a sense of failure. 

Late in September 1998, Tay¬ 
lor announced his intention to 
return to Loch Ness. As J. R. 

Moehringer of the Los Angeles 
Times wrote, “Dan Taylor wakes 
up two hours before dawn and 
stares at the dark, thinking about 
the monster. When the swirling 
sky above the ocean looks like the 
creamy frosting on a birthday 
cake, the clouds like pink roses, he 
brews a pot of coffee and wakes 
Margaret, his wife of twenty-two 
years, and together they sit by the 
window, watching the sun rise and 
talking about the monster.” 

As Moehringer, a continent away from Taylor, who lives in South 
Carolina, would observe about this man who is building a new vessel for 
his quest: “Something in him needs that monster.” 

Taylor learned about submarines as a crew member in the navy and 
about building them at Georgia Tech. He built the original “yellow sub¬ 
marine” to seek the Loch Ness Monster in that 1969 expedition headed 
by University of Chicago biologist Roy Mackal, and is now building a 
four-man sub to finish the job he set out to do in ’69. He calls his new ex¬ 
pedition the Nessa Project. 

The Nessa , as the submarine will be christened, takes its name from 
the Gaelic Goddess of Water, Nessa, after whom the River Ness, Loch 
Ness, and the monster, Nessie, were named. The Nessa Project plans to 
launch the minisub in June 1999. The Nessa Expedition will attempt to 



Dan Taylor rook bis minisub, the Viperfish, 
down to the bottom of Loch Ness in 1969. 
(Daniel Scott Tavlor) 
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return with film, sonar, and tissue-sample proof of the creature’s exis¬ 
tence. 

Taylor has sold his house and spent a quarter of a million dollars on 
the new sub. He has been busy working on completing the construction. 
It will be forty feet long, weigh thirty tons, and have a five-hundred- 
horsepower motor pulled from a locomotive, which will help him reach 
speeds of twenty knots, or about twenty-three miles an hour. “It’ll sound 
like a freight train a-comin’,” Taylor says. “But it’ll move like a freight 
train, too! This thing is going to be a cross between a research submarine 
and a locomotive, because that’s what it will take.” 

In September 1998, Taylor chose Loren Coleman to join his search 
for the Nessie. Coleman was named the project’s cryptozoologist. He 
may be a technical observer on the dives and may participate as a formal 
crew member. 

The Nessa Project website can be accessed at http://www.nessa- 
project.com 

TATZELWURM 

For hundreds of years, sightings in the Alps of Austria and Switzerland 
have told of a stubby lizard-like reptile two to six feet long. The name 
most often associated with this alleged animal is the one most favored by 
Austrians and known throughout the cryptozoological literature: Tatzel¬ 
wurm (“claw worm”). But there have been no confirmed captures or clas¬ 
sifications of this fabled beast. The creature is known by a host of regional 
names, including Stollenwurm (“tunnel worm”) as it is known in the 
Bernese Oberland in Switzerland, and the Bergstulzen (mountain stump), 
Springwurm (“jumping worm”), Daazelwurm, and Praatzelwurm, as it is 
called in other Alpine regions. In the French Alps it is called the arassas. 

The earliest account of the “modern” Tatzelwurm is that of Hans 
Fuchs, who saw two of these creatures suddenly appear in front of him 
in 1779. Badly frightened, he suffered a heart attack from which he sub¬ 
sequently died, though not before telling family members of his en¬ 
counter. A painting by a relative commemorated his death, depicting two 
large, lizard-like creatures lurking in the background. German cryptozo¬ 
ologist Ulrich Magin has remarked, “This depiction of the two monsters 
is still the best we have of the creature.” 

Two other famous illustrations of the creature exist. A Bavarian 
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hunting manual called Neues Taschenbucb fur Natur- Forst- mid Jagd- 
freunde auf das Jabr 1836 (New Pocket Guide of the Year 1836for Nature, 
Forest, and Hunting Enthusiasts) contains what Bernard Heuvelmans 
notes is “a curious picture of a sort of scaly cigar, with formidable teeth 
and wretched little stumps of feet.” A more probable drawing of the 
Tatzehvurm was published in the 1841 Swiss almanac Alpenrosen. It 
shows a long scaly creature with two tiny front legs. 

In late 1934, a Swiss photographer named Balkin allegedly came upon 
a small creature near a log and photographed it. The interest aroused by 
the photograph's publication inspired the Berliner lllustrierte to sponsor 
an expedition in search of the Tatzelwurm. But the winter expedition 
was disappointing and interest quickly waned. Today, most cryptozoolo¬ 
gists regard this photograph of a Tatzelwurm as almost certainly a hoax. 

Besides Swiss Tatzelwurms, reports of similar animals from Spain, 
France, and Italy have been recorded through the years. The most recent 
report on an alleged Tatzelwurm was published by Georges Hardy in the 
Swiss newspaper La Tribune de Geneve on February 6, 1970. 

Bernard Heuvelmans believes that the Tatzelwurm is related to the 
Gila monster of the American Southwest. It has been suggested that the 
Tatzelwurm might be an unrecognized variety of otter or some sort of 
amphibian, quite possibly an unknown European relative of Megaloba- 
tracbus, the famous Giant Salamander of China and Japan. 

Reports have been infrequent in recent years, leading many to con¬ 
sider that if the Tatzelwurm ever existed, it may be extinct today. 

TCHERNINE, ODETTE (n.d.-n.d.) 

When Odette Tchernine was growing up in England, she fell in love with 
writing and had her first stories published in a local weekly when she was 
a teenager. Her career as an author had begun. 

Tchernine called herself a “mixed Briton," with cultural roots in the 
British Isles, France, and the Crimea. This mixed ancestry gave her a per¬ 
ceptive understanding of people from many lands and cultures. As an 
author-journalist, Tchernine worked for Fleet Street and for provincial 
newspapers on current news, as well as doing research assignments. A 
Fellow of the Royal Geographic Society, she dwelled on her favorite sub¬ 
jects, including natural history, geography, anthropology, and medicine, 
editing in 1959 an exploration book. Explorers and Travellers’ Tales. 
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Tchernine produced two of her most insightful books on the Abom¬ 
inable Snowman. At the same time that Ivan T. Sanderson’s now classic 
worldwide survey of unknown hairy hominoids, Abominable Snowmen: 
Legend Come to Life (1961), was being published in America, Tcher- 
nine’s The Snowman and Company (1961) appeared in England. Tcher- 
nine’s detailed and comprehensive book surveyed most of the centuries 
of accounts of Yeti, Almas, and related unknown primates all across 
Eurasia and the Orient. Though not so systematic in her discussions as 
Sanderson, Tchernine was aware of the developments just starting to be 
noticed in British Columbia and California. Tchernine flavors her stories 
of the early days of Yeti research with passion and romanticism. Her ac¬ 
count of her work and meetings with such individuals as zoologist 
Vladimir Tschernezky, primatologist W. C. Osman Hill, expedition 
sponsor Tom Slick, and expedition leaders John Hunt and Ralph Izzard 
provides a valuable behind-the-scenes look at some important historical 
cryptozoological moments. Tchernine, for example, appears to have 
been present in 1958 when Slick and Hill discussed, secretly, the re¬ 
markable find of the Pangboche Hand. 

In 1970 Tchernine’s The Yeti was published in England. (It was pub¬ 
lished as In Pursuit of the Abominable Snowman in 1971 in the United 
States.) Tchernine wrote that her second book on the subject was the 
first’s “logical continuation: new facts, and very occasional laughter.” 
The Yeti delved deeper into Russian research and brought forth con¬ 
siderable information on the Almas and the Minnesota Iceman, with 
sidetrips to Borneo and California. It is a rich book that reflects the 
good-humored journey she took in researching her stories, or as she said, 
“as information unfolded from my hammering out through legend, su¬ 
perstition, deceit, fear, and FACT. Knowledge came, not in carefully 
compiled documentation, but from far-flung sources and unexpected 
news.” 

TEH-LMA 

The teh-lma (“That There Little Thing”) is the smallest of several kinds 
of Yetis reported from the Himalayas. These animals are generally said 
to be three feet to four and a half feet tall, with hunched shoulders and a 
sharply pointed head that slopes back from the forehead. They are cov¬ 
ered with thick reddish-gray hair. They inhabit the steamy mountain val- 
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leys of Nepal and Sikkim, surviving on a diet of frogs and other small 
animals. 

During the Daily Mail Himalayan Snowman Expedition of 1954, 
American naturalist Gerald Russell first heard about a small Yeti that lo¬ 
cals called the Teh-lma. After examining Teh-lma droppings, he con¬ 
cluded that this frog-eating kind of Yeti lived in the more tropical valleys 
of Nepal. As a member of the 1958 Slick-Johnson Snowman Expedition, 
Russell would encounter the Teh-lma again. Russell’s guide, Sherpa Da 
Temba, and another eyewitness saw a Teh-lma in the middle of a creek in 
the Chhoyang River Valley in April. Russell, though he did not observe 
the Teh-lma himself, was able to find its tracks on more than one occa¬ 
sion and gathered other valuable evidence of their existence. 

The Teh-lma are akin but different from the other Asian Proto-Pyg¬ 
mies such as the probably extinct Nittaewo. Sir Edmund Hillary and 
Desmond Doig note that in Bhutan, Sikkim, and southeastern Tibet, they 
are called Pyar-them. Of all of the “kinds” of Yetis, these “little Yetis,” 
Ivan T. Sanderson says, “are the least known and the most neglected by 
everyone. ” 

TELEBIOLOGY 

A major debate raging within cryptozoology is whether it is necessary to 
kill an animal to prove that an undiscovered species exists. This questions 
whether the old methods of collecting animals have a place in modern 
cryptozoology. The cryptozoological theorist Mark A. Hall has proposed 
a new technique for studying cryptids. He calls it “telebiology.” He 
writes that if, for example, Bigfoot hunters could obtain temporary cap¬ 
tives, we should conduct various biochemical and DNA tests, and then 
set them free. He envisions this approach, telebiology, as part of a means 
by which we can begin to study the cryptids that have been the object of 
cryptozoology. Writing in The Yeti, Bigfoot & True Giants (1997), Hall 
notes that by using telebiologv we make “the effort to study animals at a 
distance, using our brains and technology, [and] we can succeed where 
others have failed in the past. If we can accept that starting to study a 
species with a dead animal can be difficult, then we can put that goal at 
the end of the process instead of making it a requirement to do anything 
at all.” 
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TESSIE 

Many Lake Monsters have names that take their inspiration from the 
Loch Ness Monster's Nessie. Lake Tahoe in California claims Tahoe 
Tessie or simply Tessie. 

Washoe Indian legends spoke of monsters inhabiting the lake. Skep¬ 
tics claim that Tessie eyewitnesses are mistaking logs or waves for sea 
monsters. Scientists with the U.S. Davis Tahoe Research Group under 
Professor Charles Goldman came to the lake in 1984 to investigate 
Tessie, with inconclusive results. Bob McCormick, who thinks Tessie 
may be a sturgeon, says that witnesses “see something long, very long, 
usually at least twenty feet long, that moves in the water; it’s very dark, 
smooth; it rolls through the water.” Local author John Roush holds that 
Tessie is a rogue giant sturgeon. 

According to a 1998 report, a new mapping project by the U.S. Ge¬ 
ological Survey is surveying the crystal-clear waters of Lake Tahoe, with 
scientists probing under the surface to chart the bottom of the lake. Per¬ 
haps their efforts will solve the mystery. 

The Tahoe Tessie Museum and phone hotline for sightings have 
been established in King’s Beach on the north shore of the lake. 

THOMAS, LARS (I960- ) 

Danish cryptozoologist, zoologist, author, and translator Lars Thomas 
was born in Copenhagen. After graduating as a marine biologist from the 
University of Copenhagen in 1986, Thomas specialized in fish morphol¬ 
ogy. He has since analyzed fish artifacts from Danish and Greenlandic 
kitchen middens, and from the stomach contents of various fish-eating 
animals. Thomas’s interest in cryptozoology began in his early teens. He 
has written a number of cryptozoological books and many articles that 
have been published in English (in Strange Magazine, Fortean 'limes, 
Fortean Studies, and Animals & Men). Most of his output, however, is 
available only in Danish. 

Thomas has traveled extensively in search of strange creatures. In 
1990, Thomas organized and led the seven-person Operation Exmoor 
expedition to the south of Britain in search of the Exmoor Beast. 
Though it did not find the beast as such, it did collect a tuft of hair at the 
site of a killed sheep; that later analysis showed it to be hair from a puma. 
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Since then, Thomas has conducted research on Denmark's own mystery 
cats. He also conducted an eighteen-month search for Thylacines, Giant 
Monitor Lizards, Moas, Huia-birds, Giant Geckos, and an unknown, 
unnamed mystery bird in Australia and New Zealand. 

Thomas’s travels have also taken him to Lake Storsjon in Sweden 
looking for Storsjoodjuret, the monster that allegedly dwells there. In his 
judgment most of the sightings in that particular lake can be explained 
by swimming moose. He has also polished a study of Hans Egedes’s orig¬ 
inal description of the Sea Serpent sighting, the same description on 
which Bernard Heuvelmans based his description of the Superotter. 
Thomas also found a Maya carving in Xunantunich, in western Belize, 
which local people claim shows the mysterious Sisemite. 

THUNDERBIRD 

“Thunderbird” is the name given to a large, condor-like bird reported 
throughout North America since the beginning of historic records. Most 
people are familiar with Native American folklore and traditions about 
Thunderbirds, but cryprozoologists have also collected current sightings 
and case material. Mark A. Hall’s Thunderbirds—The Living Legend! 
(2nd edition. 1994) is the only detailed discussion of modern sightings 
from Appalachia and the Black Forest of Pennsylvania to the plains of 
Illinois and the Ozarks of Arkansas. 

From their descriptions as large dark-colored, gliding birds with 
wingspans over fifteen feet wide, Thunderbirds seem to be associated 
with the largest-known soaring birds accepted by ornithologists—the 
condors. The Andean condor, Vulturgryphus, lives from seven thousand 
to sixteen thousand feet up in the Andes, from Colombia south to Tierra 
del Fuego. It is the world’s largest flying bird, with a wingspan of about 
ten feet (it can reach twelve feet in some specimens). The Andean con¬ 
dor is glossy black with white upper-wing coverts, a bald head, and a 
white collar of feathers around its neck. The condors are known to at¬ 
tack and kill sick and small animals for food, though their primary 
source of meals is carrion, namely dead deer, horses, sheep, and rabbits. 
Most bird experts state that the feet of this condor and its North Amer¬ 
ican cousin are too weak to carry food even moderately far distances. 

The California condor, Gynmogyps californianus, is smaller than the 
Andean condor. However, with a nine-foot wingspan, it is the largest fly- 
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ing bird in North America. The sooty black California condor lacks the 
white neck collar. The 1977 Illinois Thunderbird eyewitnesses, high¬ 
lighted in the Lawndale Incident, noted white neck feathers, which 
would mean these cryptids are closer in appearance to the Andean con¬ 
dor than to the California specimen. 

Each year in late March, early April, July, and August, from the 
Ozarks down the Ohio River Valley and into the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains, an irregular and noticeable migration of big birds seems to be oc¬ 
curring, and these may be Thunderbirds. Similar appearances in the 
western mountain states show a comparable pattern. Thunderbirds are 
still found in the wilderness craggies of the Bald Mountains (in prehis¬ 
toric times believed by Indians to be inhabited by Thunderbirds) and in 
the sheer cliff caves of the Smokies and Ozarks (where backwoods folk 
still tell of encounters with giant birds). 

The most likely zoological candidates for Thunderbirds may be sup¬ 
posedly recently extinct Teratorns. Alan Feduccia in The Age of Birds 
(1986) writes: “Perhaps the most remarkable of the Ice Age vulturine 
birds found in the New World were the teratorns.... The very common 
Teratornis merriami had a wingspan of eleven to twelve feet, and Tera- 
tornis incredibilis, known from Pleistocene deposits in Nevada and Cali¬ 
fornia, had a wingspan that may have approached seventeen feet. But the 
real giant was an Argentine fossil. .. nearly twice the size of Teratornis 
merriami, [which] stood five feet tall and had a wing span of about 
twenty-four feet; it is the largest flying bird known to science.” 

Dr. Kenneth E. Campbell, one of the discoverers of the Argentine gi¬ 
ant, has long studied the Teratorns. He disagrees with the common wis¬ 
dom that they, like condors, were carrion-eaters. Campbell believes they 
were predators, based upon his investigation of Teratornis merriami, 
which are so numerous at the La Brea tar pits. “The long, narrow hooked 
beak and the type of mechanism found in this species are similar to those 
that grabbed small animals with their beaks and swallowed them whole,” 
Campbell has said. 

The bones of the Teratorns have turned up in deposits from Cali¬ 
fornia to Florida. Apparently they were found throughout the United 
States, as well as the northern parts of Mexico. This fits nicely with the 
reports of the Thunderbird, which are centered in the same geographi¬ 
cal areas. Furthermore, the bones, some as recent as eight thousand years 
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old, have almost always been found in conjunction with human habita¬ 
tion sites. Were Native Americans killing these condor-like birds for 
their feathers or in retaliation for kidnapping their stock and children? 

Did the Teratorns look like the Thunderbirds? Interestingly, Na¬ 
tional Geographic and other official efforts to represent the Teratorns 
have shown them as condor-like with white ruffs around their neck, ob¬ 
viously modeling them after the Andean, not the California, condor. Still, 
as with all fossil remains, we really do not know what the Teratorns 
looked like. 

THYLACINE 

The thylacine or Tasmanian wolf or tiger is a scientifically accepted 
species, a large marsupial native to Tasmania, not to be confused with 
the Queensland Tiger. The thylacine is a strange doglike animal with 
brown fur and vertical dark stripes running down its lower back. Old 
film footage shows that it routinely walked on all fours (although some 
eyewitnesses mentioned that the thylacine could stand on its back legs). 
It would regularly open and close its mouth to be as wide as its dog- 



Thc last accepted living example of the Tasmanian wolf or thylacine was this individual, who 
died on September 7, 1936. (Hobart Domain Zoo I 
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shaped head. It is, however, a true pouched marsupial and a relative of 
the Tasmanian Devil. The word “thylacine” comes from its Latin name, 
Thylacinus cynocephalus. Most scientists believe the animal is extinct; how¬ 
ever, each year a score of unconfirmed sightings are reported from the 
relatively uninhabited areas of Tasmania, Iran Jaya, New Guinea, and main¬ 
land Australia. Expeditions in search of the thylacine are frequent, and 
official wildlife departments in these areas take the sightings seriously. 

TITMUS, ROBERT (1919-1997) 

Robert Titmus of Harrison Hot Springs, British Columbia, was involved 
in Bigfoot events, or at least in unknown hairy hominid incidents, long 
before the modern American encounters began in 1958. While serving in 
the U.S. Marine Corps in the South Pacific during World War II, Titmus 
saw what he believed to be an unidentified hairy biped (though he did 

not realize it then), at a time when 
Bigfoot and Sasquatch were not 
household words. 

Titmus, an animal tracker and 
a taxidermist, was a friend of Jerry 
Crew, the construction worker 
who was one of the first to come 
upon huge unknown tracks at 
Bluff Creek, California, in August 
1958. Titmus taught Crew how to 
work with plaster of Paris and how 
to make the first impression of the 
Bluff Creek “Bigfoot” track that 
was cast on October 1, 1958. Crew 
showed that cast to local newspa¬ 
perman Andrew Genzoli (who first coined the phrase “Bigfoot”) of Eu- 
reka’s Humboldt Times, and pictures of Crew holding the Bigfoot footcast 
near his own foot were sent worldwide. Bigfoot had arrived, thanks in 
part to Titmus. 

Titmus had always been the quiet focus of the North American 
unknown-hominid search effort. When John Green first came to investi¬ 
gate the Crew footprint finds, Green went to Titmus, and the two be¬ 
came friends. Titmus became a recognized authority who could find 



Bob Titmus with a Bigfoot truck. (John 
Green) 
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prints, recognize individual Bigfoots by their tracks, and show the casts 
of many Bigfoot tracks to the waves of searchers who came after him. 

Rene Dahinden, Tom Slick, Ivan T. Sanderson, and many others vis¬ 
ited Titmus over the years. On his Pacific Northwest Expedition, Slick 
hired him to be one of its “leaders” for several months in the late 1950s. 
When that effort changed directions, Titmus, who had become a close 
associate of Green and Dahinden, moved to British Columbia and spent 
the rest of his life delving into the mystery of the Bigfoot and Sasquatch 
from there. For a brief time Slick sponsored something he called the 
British Columbia Expedition in the early 1960s, and Titmus was one of 
its major members. Slick also sent Titmus to the University of Washing¬ 
ton Hospital to study embalming techniques, in the belief that the 1961 
Bigfoot/Sasquatch hunt would capture or kill a specimen. 

From the 1960s until his death, Titmus would track the elusive 
Bigfoot/Sasquatch from Alaska to northern California. Nine days after 
Roger Patterson and Bob Gimlin took their film of an alleged Bigfoot in 
1967, Titmus was there, tracking and examining the distances that the 
creature reportedly had covered. He would tell of having seen Sasquatch 
two times during these years and of having tracked the animals dozens of 
times. His collection of Sasquatch footprint casts is possibly the largest 
in existence. In 1987, the board of directors of the International Society 
of Cryptozoology recognized Titmus as one of its first honorary members. 

Titmus never wrote about his work, instead sharing his discoveries 
down through the decades with others, including Green, Dahinden, 
Slick, Grover Krantz, Jeff Meldrum, and Loren Coleman. 

Titmus, long ill, died of a heart attack on July 1, 1997, at Chilliwack, 
British Columbia. 

TRAN HONG VIET (1942- ) 

Tran Hong Viet, the chairman of the Zoology Department of Teachers 
Training College-Vietnam National University, has studied Vietnamese 
fauna for more than a quarter of a century as part of an effort to preserve 
Vietnam’s natural environment. His research has led to knowledge of 
cryptids and rare animals, including data on the Nguoi Rung (“Wild- 
man”) of Vietnam. 

His Nguoi Rung investigation, which began in 1977, has yielded 
footprints and other evidence. In 1982, he found and made a cast of a 
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broad but human-sized unknown hominoid footprint on the slopes of 
Chu Mo Ray near the Cambodian border in Kontum Province. 

His studies of the Nguoi Rung continue currently through his posi¬ 
tion as director of the Vietnam Cryptozoic and Rare Animals Research 
Center. In 1998, the Vietnamese government awarded him a grant to 
publish his cryptozoological writings. 

TRUE GIANT 

In the late 1960s, Bigfoot hunter Roger Patterson wondered if some¬ 
thing bigger than Sasquatch were not out there, leaving twenty-two- 
inch-long tracks. He called it a “Giant Hairy Ape.” Other researchers, 
studying tracks nearly two feet long, harbored similar suspicions about 
the presence of an enormous non-Bigfoot primate. The Canadian re¬ 
searcher John Green, from tracks and eyewitness testimony he deemed 
persuasive, decided that a whole group of “giants” existed in Bigfoot 
country. Mark A. Hall gave this group of creatures the name True Giants 
after analyzing the growing body of evidence pointing to the existence of 
extremely large, hairy hominoids that routinely left long,/o«r-toed prints. 

For creatures said to be ten to twenty feet tall, the term True Giants 
is indeed appropriate. The big bodies of True Giants are remarkably 
lean, if not lanky, and are covered with reddish-brown or darker hair that 
is longer on the head and thinner on the arms. They appear to have no 
neck, and their facial features are flat. Their hands are enormous and flat. 
Their feet measure about ten inches wide by twenty-one inches long or 
longer, and they have four visible toes; if they have a fifth vestigial toe, it 
does not show up in most prints. 

True Giants are reported in wooded mountain areas around the world, 
mostly in temperate zones, and are known by such native names as gi- 
lyuk, rnisabe, cbenoo, nyalmo, nrang dalam, and ferla mohr. Hall’s analy¬ 
sis of old folklore and native traditions have convinced him that the True 
Giants were the cannibals of our past, although they were not man-eaters 
routinely; they have avoided contact with most humans in modern times. 

Hall links True Giants to the fossil form known as Gigantopithecus. 
Besides Hall’s discussions in his 1997 book, The Yeti, Bigfoot, & True Gi¬ 
ants, Loren Coleman and Patrick Huyghe also write about this type of 
unknown primate in The Field Guide to Bigfoot, Yeti, and Other Mystery 
Primates Worldwide (1999). 


11 

ucu 

Reports of South American creatures looking like Bigfoot of the mon¬ 
tane forests of North America are hard to come by, except in the Andes. 
Creatures variously called the Ucu, Ucumar, and the Ukumar-zupai ap¬ 
pear to be the South American equivalent of Bigfoot. 

In May 1958, a party of campers at Rengo, fifty miles from Santiago, 
Chile, reportedly saw an “apeman.” Police investigated and took affi¬ 
davits. One witness, Carlos Manuel Soto, swore, “I saw an enormous 
man covered with hair in the Cordilleras." 

Other evidence for such creatures has been recorded from about the 
same time in the region. In 1956, geologist Audio L. Pich found on the 
Argentinian side of the Andes, at a height of over sixteen thousand feet, 
seventeen-inch-long human-like prints. The next year, similar tracks 
showed up in La Salta Province, Argentina. Residents of Tolor Grande 
told newspaper reporters that a nightly chorus of “eerie calls” emanating 
from the Curu-Curu Mountains was frightening the community. The 
cries were attributed to a creature known as Ukumar-zupai. 

In The Evidence for Bigfoot and Other Man-Beasts, Janet and Colin 
Bord write: 

In 1979, anthropologist Silva Alicia Barrios visited the moun¬ 
tainous regions of northern Argentina and heard about “a 
strange monkey” called Ucumar or Ucu. Don Pepe, who lives on 
the Argentina/Bolivia border and knows the countryside well, 
describes the Ucu: “The Ucu lives in the hills, there in back of El 
Chorro [the mountainous zone with tropical vegetation], and 
likes to scream at the cows and chickens. It's a ‘zuncho’ [robust 
and bulky] animal and even though it doesn’t run a lot, it's very 
strong. It’s never come close to me but it has some of my coun¬ 
trymen. I’ve seen Ucus, and Ucus trapping people. If the Ucu 
catches someone, the best thing to do is urinate because then it 
will let go. The Ucu likes to eat payo, the plant whose inside is 
similar to cabbage. It’s big, the size of a fleecy dog, and walks 
erect. The noise they make sounds like uhu, uhu, uhu ...,” which 
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[Ivan T.] Sanderson compared with the Ugh, Ugh, Ugh reported 
by Albert Ostman, who claimed to have been held captive by a 
family of Bigfeet in British Columbia in 1924. 

According to Pablo Latapi Ortega, traditions of these giant apemen 
continue today in Argentina, where they are called Ucumar. 

Ivan T. Sanderson and Mark A. Hall link the montane forest ac¬ 
counts of the Sisemite from near Mount Kacharul, Guatemala, to 
Sasquatch, Bigfoot, and the Ucu/Ucumar. 

UFITI 

The first chimpanzee ( Pan troglodytes) to reach a zoo in England was 
brought to Bristol in the autumn of 1834 by a Captain Wood, who 
had picked it up on the Gambia Coast. Since that time, it has always 

been understood that chim¬ 
panzees exist in very specific loca¬ 
tions in Africa. Three subspecies 
of chimpanzee have been identi¬ 
fied: Central African chimpan¬ 
zee, Pan troglodytes troglodytes-, 
West African chimpanzee, Pan 
troglodytes vents-, and the East¬ 
ern chimpanzee, Pan troglodytes 
schweinfurthi. Zaire’s bonobo ( Pan 
paniscus ) which formerly was 
called the “Pygmy chimpanzee” is 
today seen as a separate species, 
with distinctive physical and be¬ 
havioral characteristics. 

Much confusion, however, still 
exists in Africa about just what 
kinds of apes live there. Ivan T. 
Sanderson reported on the remarkable unknown great apes, the Tano 
Giant of West Africa and the muhalu of the Ituri Forest, Congo. His 
friend, the animal collector Charles Cordier, found an unknown ape’s 
track in the eastern forests of the former Zaire. Cordier also collected na¬ 
tive traditions of a large undiscovered anthropoid in the area that was 



ilfiti was photographed in 1959, near Like 
Nyasa, Africa, before she was captured in 
1964. (Nyasaland Information Department) 
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called kikomba, apamandi, zaluzugu, or tshingombe by different local 
peoples. Cryptozoologist Bernard Heuvelmans points out that in Kenya 
J. A. G. Elliot collected accounts of the ngoloko, another unique uniden¬ 
tified pongid. 

Even when apes are caught in Africa, the picture sometimes gets 
muddled. In 1967, for example, the Basel Zoo received an alleged 
Koolokamba or gorilla-like chimpanzee (Pan troglodytes koolokamba, an 
unrecognized subspecies), which turned out to be a red-backed female 
gorilla. Jonathan Kingdom in Field Guide to African Mammals (1997), 
suggests that there may be a mountain-dwelling version of the bonobo, 
as well as the fully recognized lowland type. The incident of Ufiti 
(“ghost”) is also worth chronicling. 

Ufiti was first seen near Lake Nyasa in August 1959. The Nyasaland 
Information Department recounts that first sighting in melodramatic 
fashion: “The first white man to see the strange monster opened fire with 
a revolver as it slunk eerily along the road in the misty moonlight.” When 
Ufiti was finally photographed, experts could see that it was a chim¬ 
panzee, though a very out-of-place one. It was found along the Limpasa 
River in Malawi, almost five hundred miles from the nearest chimpanzee 
colony in Tanzania’s Nkungwe Mountains. 

In many ways Ufiti, a female, was no typical chimpanzee. She should 
have resembled the Eastern subspecies, but she was almost six feet tall 
and had a completely black face, ears, hands, and feet, which made her 
more like the West African forms. Ufiti also had a gray lumbar saddle 
(pale gray hair on her back), which is found among mature male gorillas 
(traditionally called “silverbacks”), but unknown (until Ufiti) in chim¬ 
panzees. 

From this study of the findings made of the March 1960 Rhodes- 
Livingston Museum Ufiti Field Expedition, the cryptozoologist and pri- 
matologist W. C. Osman Hill concluded that while Ufiti was indeed a 
chimpanzee, it was a remarkable one. Hill collected other older reports 
of chimpanzee-like apes from Malawi’s dense forests. From this evidence 
he theorized that Ufiti was an example of an undiscovered chimpanzee 
subspecies with more affinities to the Western than to Eastern varieties, 
though it lived closer to the known Eastern chimpanzees. He urged that 
more specimens be recovered. 
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The story, however, ends sadly, the mystery unsolved. The original 
female Ufiti was captured and sent to the Chester Zoo in England in 
March 1964. There she lived for a little over a month before her deterio¬ 
rating health forced her keepers to euthanize her. The Ufiti saga has been 
documented in the writings of Ivan T. Sanderson, Loren Coleman, and 
Karl Shuker, but the long-neglected question of whether Ufiti might be 
a new subspecies of Malawi chimpanzees awaits an answer. 


V 

VIETNAM CRYPTOZOIC AND RARE ANIMALS 
RESEARCH CENTER 

Ongoing endeavors in several countries seek to formalize and institu¬ 
tionalize the study of cryptozoology. Among the most remarkable and 
well-organized efforts is one occurring in Vietnam. 

Vietnam is situated in a tropical transition zone for a variety of plants 
and animals spreading to the north (India, China) and to the south 
(Malay and Indonesian archipelago). As a consequence, Vietnam has 
rich and diverse fauna and flora. 

Studies of Vietnam’s fauna began long ago with the first publications 
by Le Quy Don in 1724-84 (regarding Van dai loai ngn), Dampier in 
1703 (concerning some animals collected in Con Dao Island), and Lin¬ 
naeus, 1758 (regarding the notice of jungle fowl Phasianus gallus found 
in Con Dao Island). Nearly three centuries later, many areas in the coun¬ 
try still remain under investigation. After the Vietnam War, expeditions 
into the Vu Quang forest reserve in central Vietnam have found many 
new species, including saola, a robust muntjac deer, and a small muntjac 
species, the last of which was discovered in the forests of Quang Tri 
Province, a region that suffered heavy bombing during the war. These 
are the first new large mammals science has discovered since early in this 
century. 

Vietnam’s scientists are convinced that many species have yet to be 
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discovered. Interestingly. Vietnam has no complete classification key for 
the country’s fauna. But Vietnam’s government and its scientists have de¬ 
cided that a general inventory of the fauna needed to be urgently ad¬ 
dressed, and so the Vietnam Cryptozoic and Rare Animals Research 
Center was established on the first of May 1997 in the Teachers Training 
College-Vietnam National University, Hanoi, with this goal in mind. 
The director of the center is Professor Tran Hong Viet, chairman of the 
university’s Zoology Department. 


WAITOREKE 

Next to the surviving Moa reports, the most discussed mystery animal of 
New Zealand is the Waitoreke. Maoris and early colonists on the nation’s 
South Island frequently reported a small otter-like animal known as the 
Kaureke and also as the Waitoreke. The Maori word waitoreke comes 
from a root word for “water.” Related words such as waikeri (“swamp”) 
and waikare (“clear water”) exist in the Maori language. Today, the word 
“Waitoreke” is the one used in cryptozoological contexts. 

Theorists have speculated that the Waitoreke is an otter species, a 
seal species, and even a beaver. Others have mentioned that it may be of 
the order Monotremata (like the platypus and echidnas, egg-laying mam¬ 
mals). Bernard Heuvelmans writes of the Waitoreke in his 1986 check¬ 
list: “It is not excluded that it could be a species of monotreme (an 
archaic oviparous mammal-like platypus) rather than a new species of ot¬ 
ter.” The Waitoreke’s true identity remains a mystery. 

WALSH, DAVE (1973- ) 

Dave Walsh has this to say about himself: 


Dave Walsh spent what he has only recently realized to be a 
subdy odd childhood in the countryside of Co. Wexford, Ire- 
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land. His immersion in the study of cryptozoology, psychology, 
philosophy, and the paranormal probably began at a very early 
age, due to spending far too much time in his own company. Af¬ 
ter a brief and far too eventful academic career and a flirtation 
with microelectronics, Walsh settled into a rather eclectic 
lifestyle, working as an Internet communications specialist and 
website designer, part-time journalist, and occasional gentleman 
adventurer. 

Walsh is a founding member and Chair of the Internet de¬ 
partment at the Charles Fort Institute, a resource for scholarship 
and research in the understanding of strange experiences and 
anomalous phenomena. He has penned articles for numerous 
publications keeping a uniquely Irish perspective on reports 
worldwide and at home. 

While the finding of a “real” animal at the end of the crypto¬ 
zoology trail is the grail of many a researcher, Walsh’s interest in 
Irish mystery animals does not rely on a tangible outcome, in¬ 
stead complimenting a concept of the poet John Keats: “Nega¬ 
tive Capability, that is when man is capable of being in 
uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching 
after fact and reason.” 

In August 1998, Walsh traveled to Norway to take part in an 
expedition investigating claims of a lake monster in Seljord, 
Telemark. Accounts of that rather turbulent event can be read 
on-line in Blather and Kurt Burchfiel’s account on the Strange 
website in addition to Walsh’s articles in Animals & Men and 
Fortean Times. The expedition was captured on film for a Dis¬ 
covery Channel documentary. 


WASSON, BARBARA (1927-1998) 

Barbara Wasson Butler, using the name Barbara Wasson, was an insight¬ 
ful Bigfoot investigator. She lived in Bend, Oregon, and investigated 
cases throughout the Pacific Northwest. 

Wasson received her bachelor’s degree in psychology from the Uni¬ 
versity of California-Berkeley in 1948, and her master’s in psychology 
from Washington University, St. Louis, in 1962. She spent her profes¬ 
sional career in clinical work in Missouri and Oregon. For years she 
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maintained a private practice as a 
clinical member of the American 
Association of Marriage & Family 
Therapists, but in her spare time, 
she pursued Bigfoot passionately. 

Wasson’s initial book was the 
first to detail her thoughts on the 
researchers as well as the cryptids 
being researched. She was known 
for her pointed criticism of some 
fellow members of the Bigfoot 
community, whose disagreements 
prevented, in Wasson’s judgment, 
the sort of teamwork essential to 
productive investigative efforts. 
Because of her clinical training 
and telling remarks, her book 
serves as one of the few examples 
of an attempt to analyze the field 
psychologically. 

She died on October 9, 1998, i 
atic cancer. 



Barbara Wasson, 1977, in the Onion Lake 
area of California, searching for traces of Big- 
fool. Fish Lake, noted on the sign, was the 
area where Tom Slick searched for Giant 
Salamanders. (Rene Dahinden) 


a five-month battle with pancre- 


WINNIPOGO 

The Lake Monster of Lake Winnipegosis, Manitoba, Canada, is called 
Winnipogo. It is described as serpentine and usually over twenty feet 
long. Sightings have been investigated by the University of Manitoba’s 
Dr. James McLeod. In the 1930s, an unusual bone, apparently a huge 
spinal vertebra, was found by Oscar Frederickson on the shore of this 
lake, but was later lost in a fire. A wooden copy of the bone was shown 
to McLeod, who was surprised to see that it resembled the vertebra of a 
whalelike animal extinct for 4 million years. The Loch Ness Monsters 
investigator Roy Mackal finds the reports worthy of serious considera¬ 
tion based on his conversation with McLeod and his examination of the 
sightings evidence. 
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WOOD, FORREST G. (1919-1992) 

Bom in South Bend, Indiana, Forrest G. Wood graduated from Earlham 
College in 1940. After World War II, he studied marine biology at Yale, 
earning his master’s degree, but falling short of his doctorate when he 
did not complete his dissertation. His plans to finish were interrupted in 
1950 when he was appointed to be the American Museum of Natural 
History’s first resident biologist on Bimini, in the British West Indies. 

From there, Wood became the first curator at Florida’s new Marine 
Studios (later renamed Marineland), the world’s first oceanarium or ma¬ 
rine park. During the 1960s and 1970s, Wood worked for the U.S. Navy, 
heading its marine mammal programs. He authored the now classic book 
Marine Mammals and Man: The Navy's Porpoises and Sea Lions (1973). 

Wood was interested in cryptozoology for most of his life, specifi¬ 
cally in its marine aspects—the Sea Serpent and Giant Octopus. It was 
while in Bimini in the 1950s that Wood first heard reports and tales of 
the Giant Octopus. Then, working at Marineland, Wood became inter¬ 
ested in the St. Augustine, Florida, monster—thought by some to be the 
remains of a Giant Octopus—in 1957, and his investigation of the mat¬ 
ter spanned a number of years. He tracked down a surviving sample of 
the St. Augustine specimen at the Smithsonian, and with biologist 
Joseph F. Gennaro, obtained an analysis of it. Wood and Gennaro’s arti¬ 
cle on this affair in Natural History (March 1971) attracted attention and 
sparked a debate that continues to this day. 

As one of its founding members, Wood was active in the Interna¬ 
tional Society of Cryptozoology (ISC). Shortly before his death on May 
17, 1992, he was named the ISC’s first American honorary member, 

WOODLAND BISON 

When is the last time a new large mammal was “discovered” in North 
America? 

According to zoologist Ivan T. Sanderson, a herd of wild woodland 
bison (Bison bison athabasca) was found unexpectedly in 1960, in a re¬ 
mote section of the Canadian Northwest Territories—even though the 
woodland bison had been supposedly exterminated throughout North 
America and reduced to a handful of nearly domesticated animals on a 
managed reservation hundreds of miles away. The discovery of this wild 
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relict population of these Pleistocene-era bison, though not a new 
species, was quite a surprise to wildlife specialists. 

The woodland bison of Canada is a little larger and darker, with 
more slender, longer horns than the traditional American bison (or 
“American buffalo”) with which most people are familiar. 

WRIGHT, BRUCE S. (1912—1975) 

Born in Quebec City, Bruce S. Wright was an excellent athlete and 
marksman in his school and college days. His degree in forestry led him 
to a post with the Dominion Forest Service. He served with the Cana¬ 
dian navy during War World II. A 1968 book, The Frogmen of Burma, re¬ 
lates his part in the formation and commanding of the Canadian navy’s 
Sea Reconnaissance Unit. 

Subsequently, he carried out graduate study in wildlife management 
and became the director of the Northeastern Wildlife Station at the Uni¬ 
versity of New Brunswick. His career as a writer began in 1938 with ar¬ 
ticles on conservation, and he continued to write articles and books on 
wildlife throughout his life. 

Although a professional scientist, Wright routinely tackled crypto- 
zoological subjects. One early all-consuming passion was research into the 
survival of the eastern mountain lion, including the enigma of Canadian 
Black Panther reports. Wright’s 1959 book, The Ghost of North Amer¬ 
ica, was published at a time when most zoologists were certain that 
the eastern mountain lion was extinct. (Today, the province of New 
Brunswick officially recognizes the reality of mountain lions within its 
borders; the animals have endangered-species status.) A revised, ex¬ 
panded edition of his original work, The Eastern Panther: A Question of 
Survival, appeared in 1972. 

Wright investigated and wrote about other cryptids, including the 
survival of the West Indian monk seal in the 1960s, the Lusca of the Ba¬ 
hamas in 1967, and Bigfoot/Sasquatch in 1969 and 1971. He carried on 
an active correspondence with other cryptozoologists, including Ivan T. 
Sanderson and Loren Coleman, before his death in 1975. 

There is a movement to honor his work to protect the mountain lion 
by naming a large area of the northern Maine and New Brunswick 
woods the Bruce S. Wright Nature Preserve. 



I 

XING-XING 

Sightings of man-sized or smaller anthropoid apes recorded from south¬ 
ern China are often lumped with the body of traditions linked to the 
Yeren or Wildman. However, a distinctive animal, called by the locals 
the xing-xing, may be an undiscovered orangutan. In Bernard Heuvel- 
mans’s view, these possibly are mainland orangutans that have survived 
from the Pleistocene era. They are, he says, similar in appearance to 
other unknown orang-like animals from Vietnam ( kra-dhan ), Burma ( iu - 
wun), and Assam ( olo-banda, bir-sindic). 


I 

YAMENEKO 

The yameneko is the name the Japanese first gave to a gray-brown, small 
domestic-sized felid, found on the 113-square-mile island of Iriomote- 
jima, at the southern end of the Japanese Ryukyu Islands. This attractive 
wild cat has dark spots in dense longitudinal rows that coalesce into 
bands. Before the rumors of the Yameneko, zoologists were confident 
that all the world’s cat species had been described and named. Then in 
1965, Japanese author-naturalist Yukio Togawa produced evidence, in¬ 
cluding at least one living animal, of a new cat from the remote, unex¬ 
plored, rainforest-covered island of Iriomotejima. 

Initially, the cat was placed in its own genus, Mayailurus iriomoten- 
sis. Today, the Yameneko or Iriomote cat is thought to be either a sub¬ 
species of the leopard cat Prionailurus bengalensis or a species in its own 
right, Felts iriomotensis. 

As a point of interest, cryptozoologist Karl Shuker points out that a 
dwarf pig, unknown to science until found on this same island in 1974, 
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hints that there may be yet more surprises in store at the home of the 
Yameneko. 

YEREN 

The yeren (“Wildman”) has figured in central and southern Chinese folk 
traditions for centuries. Many encounters are recorded in the thickly 
forested regions of central and south China. The Yeren is said to be 
bipedal, a little over six feet tall with a heavy coat of red-brown hair. 
Large footprints, fourteen to sixteen inches in length, are found. In some 
locations, a second form of Yeren reportedly goes about on all fours and 
has longer red hair. Chinese researchers suggest that the first type of 
Yeren is a surviving Gigantopithecus, while other cryptozoologists sense 
the term Yeren may also apply to a second type of cryptid, which may be 
an undiscovered variety of mainland orangutan (Xing-xing), perhaps a 
relict population from the Pleistocene era. 

YETI 

The term “Yeti” comes from the Sherpa phrase yet-teh, which roughly 
translates into “That Thing.” In the West, this creature is often called the 
Abominable Snowman, originating in the mistranslation of a generic 
term for these creatures in 1921. 

The first known reference in English to the animal we now know as 
the Yeti is in an 1832 issue of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Mention is made of a sighting by native hunters in a northern Nepal 
province of a hairy, tailless biped. The writer, a British resident in the 
court of Nepal, thought the natives had seen an orangutan. Orangutans, 
of course, are not known to exist in mainland Asia. In Among the Hi¬ 
malayas (1899), Major L. A. Waddell dismissed sightings of mysterious 
Wildmen in Tibet as either tall tales or observations of “great yellow 
snow-bears.” 

On an Everest expedition in September 1921, Lieutenant Colonel C. 
K. Howard-Bury and his companions found enigmatic footprints, three 
times the size of human tracks, on the mountainside. The Sherpa guides 
attributed them to the meh-teh (“manlike thing that is not a man”), 
but its mistranslation in the Calcutta Statesman account of the incident 
resulted in the unfortunate appellation “Abominable Snowman.” 
Howard-Bury’s belief that the tracks were “probably caused by a large 
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‘loping’ gray wolf, which in the soft snow formed double tracks rather 
like those of a barefooted man” did not match the descriptions of the 
footprints, or the fact there are no known wolves in the Himalayas. 

In 1925, British photographer N. A. Tombazi saw, at fifteen thou¬ 
sand feet near a glacier in the Himalayan range, a naked “figure in out¬ 
line . .. exactly like a human being” walking through the snow. Its tracks 
were “similar in shape to those oi a man, but only six to seven inches 
long by four inches wide at the broadest part of the foot. .. . The prints 
were undoubtedly of a biped, the order of the spoor [i.e., tracks] having 
no characteristics whatever of any imaginable quadruped.” 

More recent sightings do occur. In September 1998, an American 
mountain climber, Craig Calonica, on his way back to base camp on the 
Chinese side of Mount Everest, encountered two bipedal creatures— 
Yeti—walking together. They had thick, shiny black fur, with long arms 
and large hands. Calonica’s Nepali cook also saw the Yeti. Calonica was 
firm in his insistence that “what I saw was not human . .. not a gorilla, 
not [a] bear, not a goat, and it was not a deer.” 

Famous Italian mountain climber Reinhold Messner told reporters 



Sir Edmund Hillary attempted, in I960, to debunk the Yeti when he returned with a Sherpa 
who carried a ceremonial skullcap made in imitation of the head of the creature. Bernard 
Heuvelmans and others quickly identified the skullcap as a ritual object made from the skin of 
the serow, a goatlike animal. (Chicago Daily News) 
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that in 1986 and in 1997 he experienced a total of four Yeti sightings. In 
one case, he said, he was so close to one that he could easily have touched 
it. He also obtained a skeleton, and he took clear photographs of the an¬ 
imals. They were, he alleged, large bears that often walk on two feet. 
Messner’s book, Yeti: Legende und Wirklichkeit (published in German in 
1998), however, reveals nothing earthshaking. 

So what is the Yeti? Messner’s bear? Howard-Bury’s wolf? The 
British resident’s orangutan? A mythological creature? Or an unknown 
anthropoid? The controversy continues. At the heart of it, however, are 
sightings, prints, and even physical evidence that seem to resist mundane 
accounting. Indeed, the Yeti is not one creature, but several different 
types of unknown primates all known as Yeti. 

Mountaineers from England, Canada, the United States, Germany, 
Switzerland, and other Western nations have registered intriguing sight¬ 
ings of large apelike animals and 
collected prints associated with 
them. Reports also come from the 
a, Nepalese, and Tibetan 
people who inhabit the region. 

Descriptions are sufficiently con¬ 
sistent that sympathetic investiga¬ 
tors believe they can discern two 
or three different kinds of animals 
from them. One is the Meh-teh. 

Zoologist Edward Cronin, who 
found tracks of what he believed 
to be the animal during a 1972 sci¬ 
entific expedition, summarizes in 
his book The Arun witnesses’ de¬ 
scriptions thus: 

Its body is stocky, apelike in 
shape, with a distinctly human 

quality to it, in contrast to that of a bear. It stands five and a half 
feet tall and is covered with short, coarse hair, reddish-brown to 
black in color, sometimes with white patches on the chest. The 
hair is longest on the shoulders. The face is robust, the teeth are 




This 1950s recon struct ion of Yeti appears to 
most closely match the eyewitness descrip¬ 
tions of the Met-teh. (Bernard Heuvelmans) 
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quite large, though fangs are not present, and the mouth is wide. 

The shape of the head is conical, with a pointed crown. The arms 
are long, reaching almost to the knees. The shoulders are heavy 
and hunched. There is no tail. 

The Dzu-teh (“big thing”), another animal reported as a Yeti, is a 
big, hulking animal that is usually quadruped but can walk as a biped. It 
may be a heretofore-uncatalogued large bear. This is the animal that 
Reinhold Messner claims to have seen. He collected tales of the Chemo, 
another name for the Dzu-teh, which merely reinforced the conclusion 
that the animal is a bear. The fact that Dzu-teh raid small livestock hold¬ 
ings and leave behind clawed prints, one on top of another, is a certain 
indicator that this “Yeti” is a bear. 

The third type of Yeti, the Teh-lma, seems related to other anthro¬ 
poids, the Proto-Pygmies, reported from throughout some of the re¬ 
moter tropical valleys of Asia. Gerald Russell’s experiences with the 
Daily Mail Expedition of 1954 and Tom Slick’s expeditions of 1957-59 
produced much evidence for the reality of the Teh-lma’s presence (foot¬ 
prints, sightings, and feces). Some forty years ago, the Teh-lma was the 
major Yeti that was seen and discussed by zoologists who thought it 
would soon be caught. Sadly, by 1960 most of the funding for Yeti expe¬ 
ditions had dried up. The Teh-lma still remains elusive. 

Those who hold that the Yeti is an unknown anthropoid have pro¬ 
posed a range of theories, from the conservative (a small vegetarian ape) 
to the radical (a surviving Gigantopithecus). Of course, part of the prob¬ 
lem with these theories and the Yeti is that few have realized there are so 
many types, and indeed, different theories may be valid with different 
“Yetis.” But until a body is produced, the question—as with so many 
cryptids —remains open. 

YOWIE 

Australia has its own version of Bigfoot, the Yowie, which has been re¬ 
ported primarily in New South Wales and along the Gold Coast of 
Queensland. Like the word “Bigfoot,” “Yowie” has come to indicate any 
unknown hairy hominoid seen in Australia, and thus the picture has be¬ 
come muddled Down Under. The creature’s long history can be traced 
back to Aboriginal legends. 
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The earlier name for the creature was the yahoo , which according to 
some accounts was an Aborigine term meaning “devil” or “evil spirit.” 
But more likely, the indirect source of the name was Jonathan Swift, 
whose Gulliver's Travels (1726) concerns, in part, a subhuman race 
called the Yahoos. Hearing the 
Aboriginal reports of this un¬ 
known primate, nineteenth- 
century European settlers may 
have applied the name “Yahoo” to 
the Australian creature. A hun¬ 
dred years of sightings followed. 

Some encounters were vague 
and a few were detailed, as, for ex¬ 
ample, Charles Harper’s sighting 
of 1912. Harper, a surveyor from 
Sydney, and his companions were 
camping in the jungle along the 
Currickbilly Mountain range in 
New South Wales. They heard 
some sounds and saw a “huge, 
manlike animal” in the light of 
their fire. It was beating its chest. 

This beast had a very small, chin- 
less human face with deeply set 
eyes and long canine teeth. It was 
bipedal, covered with long red- 
brown hair, and stood almost six 

feet tall. It seemed to have large breasts or a potbelly hanging down be¬ 
tween its legs. Harper and his party were happy when the animal moved 
away. 

Sometime in the 1970s, the term “Yowie” supplanted “Yahoo.” The 
Yowie today is a popular figure in Australia, and toys and chocolates are 
made in imitiation of what the Yowie is believed to look like. Newspa¬ 
pers report on each new sighting. 

In 1997, for instance, a woman residing in Tanimi Desert was awak¬ 
ened at 3:00 A.M. by a horrendous animal-like sound. On searching for 
the cause of the disturbance, the starded woman became fiercely nause- 



Tbe Bombala Yowie, seen by Charles Harper 
in southeast Australia in 1912. This fanciful 
drawing is based on bis description. (FPL) 
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ated when she caught wind of a terrible smell, and then she saw a seven- 
foot hairy creature destroy her fence as it fled. The following morning, 
law-enforcement officers found a chewed piece of pipe and huge tracks. 

The early accounts of gorilla-like creatures seem to have given way to 
tales of formidable beasts leaving enormously long footprints with four 
long toes. Accounts of four-toed True Giants may have been mixed in as 
well. 


I 

ZEUGLODON 

Zeuglodon is the most commonly used name for a type of long, serpent¬ 
like fossil whale. Also called Basilosaurus , this extinct genus of primitive 
whales of the family Basilosauridae (suborder Archaeoceti) is found in 
Middle and Late Eocene deposits in North America and northern Africa 
(the Eocene Epoch lasted from 57.8 to 36.6 million years ago). 
Basilosaurus had primitive dentition and skull architecture and ranged 
from fifty-five to seventy-five feet long, with a skull five feet in length. 
Zeuglodons, in recent years, have become the primary focus of several 
cryptozoology researchers, including Joseph Zarzynski, Roy Mackal, 
and Gary Mangiacopra, who theorize that the animal may be responsi¬ 
ble for some modern reports of Lake Monsters and Sea Serpents. 

ZUIYO-MARU MONSTER 

In April 1977, thirty miles off the coast of Christchurch, New Zealand, 
the trawler’s nets of a Japanese fishing boat, the Zuiyo-maru, snared a 
huge animal carcass of an unknown origin. The crew hauled the mon¬ 
strous body out of the ocean onto the deck, and Michihiko Yano, the 
ship’s assistant production manager, measured the creature and took 
some now-famous photographs. The creature was thirty-three feet long 
and weighed about four thousand pounds. It had a snakelike head at the 
end of a long, slender neck, giving it an unwhale-like appearance. Some 
of the crew thought it was a rotten whale, but others were not so sure. 




The Zuiyo-maru Monster, which was netted by Japanese fishermen in April 1 977. (FPL) 


After great difficulty, the stinking Zuiyo-maru Monster was thrown over¬ 
board. 

Media attention in Japan focused on the plesiosaur-like appearance 
of the creature. Interest in Sea Serpents rose. Toys were produced of the 
Zuiyo-maru Monster. 

But Yano had taken samples of the “horny fiber” from one of the 
monster’s fins. Tests determined the Zuiyo-maru Monster was a decom¬ 
posed basking shark, although few today know that part of the story. 
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CRYPTOZOOLOGY MUSEUMS AND EXHIBITIONS 

Around the world museums and exhibitions of a cryptozoological nature educate and at¬ 
tract tourists, children, researchers, and the public. Some examples: 

• The Smithsonian Institution’s Natural History Museum in Washington, D.C., has an 
exhibit on the giant squid, traditionally known as the Kraken. 

• At Washington State University, in Pullman, the Museum of Anthropology in Col¬ 
lege Hall holds a Bigfoot display. 

• Willow Creek, California, has the giant Jim McClarin-carved statue of Bigfoot, and 
a museum with Bob litmus’s entire Bigfoot collection. Garbervillc, California, fea¬ 
tures the Legend of Bigfoot, which has a single life-size redwood Bigfoot, but not 
much more. The Michigan Magazine Museum is located in northeastern lower 
Michigan between Fairview and Comins on M33. One noteworthy artifact on ex¬ 
hibit there is a casting of an actual (or alleged) Bigfoot track cast, gathered by the 
Big Foot Investigation Association of Mayville, Michigan, 

• China has opened a museum dedicated to the elusive Ycrcn apeman said to roam 
the Shcnnongjia Nature Reserve in Hubei province. The museum is displaying sam¬ 
ples of reddish hair and plaster models of huge footprints collected. The museum, 
which opened in 1997, also features documents and pictures of various scientific 
and exploratory operations mounted over the years to track the creature. 

• The Original Loch Ness Monster Visitor Center is situated near Loch Ness in the 
highlands of Scotland. It is credited as the official center publicizing the Loch Ness 
Monster in Scotland. Its website address is http://www.lochness-centre.com/ 
exhibit/exhibit.html 

• A competing similar site, the Official Loch Ness Exhibition Center, is situated 
right across the road from the above. Its website can be reached at 
http://www.lochness.co.uk/ccntre/exhibit/index.htm 

Other wholly cyperspace museums can be “visited": 

• The Beast of Bodmin Moor "exhibition" relates how the British Natural History 
Museum tracked down a mysterious big cat on Bodmin Moor in Cornwall, England: 
http://www.nhm.ac.uk/sc/bm/bm_01.htm 

• The Unnatural Museum is a cryptozoology museum set up in cyberspace: 
http://unmuscum.mus.pa.us/lostw.htm 

• The Virtual Institute of Cryptozoologv is another such “museum” online: 
http://perso.wanadoo.fr/cryptozoo/welcome.htm 

See also the entry “Cryptozoology Websites" for more places to visit, on-line. 
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CRYPTOZOOLOGY PERIODICALS 

The following periodicals earn' cryptozoological material in every issue: 

• Cryptozoology. Published by the International Society of Cryptozoology (ISC), P.O. 
Box 43070. Tucson, Arizona 85733. A yearly (but actually infrequendy published) 
scientific publication about 150 pages long. Membership to the ISC includes Crypto¬ 
zoology and the ISC Newsletter. 

• ISC Newsletter. Included in ISC membership along with Cryptozoology. Quarterly. 

• Strange Magazine. Box 2246, Rockville, Maryland 20847. Twice every year. 

• INFO Journal. The International Fortean Organization, Box 367, Arlington, Virginia 
22210-0367. Listed as quarterly, but infrequent. 

• Fortean Times. Dept. WWW, Box 754. Manhasset, New York 11030-0754. Monthly. 

• Exotic Zoology. 3405 Windjammer Dr.. Colorado Springs, Colorado 80920. Bi¬ 
monthly. 

• CryptoNews. British Columbia Scientific Cryptozoology Club, Suite 89, 6141 Will- 
ingdon Avenue, Burnaby. British Columbia, Canada V5H 2T9. Membership in¬ 
cludes four issues (one year) of the club's newsletter. 

• Animals ant! Men. 15 Holne Court. Exwick, Exeter, Devonshire EX4 2NA, En¬ 
gland. Quarterly. 

• Cryptozoologist. Box 360, Portland, Maine 04112. Annual, beginning in 2001. 

• The Nesspapcr. Official Loch Ness Monster Fan Club, 9 Burnbrae Place, Inverness, 
Scotland IV1 2TA. United Kingdom. Monthly. 

• Track Record. Western Bigfoot Society, 225 NE 23rd Avenue, Hillsboro, Oregon, 
97124. Monthly. 

• Crypto, chcinsclman@cmail.msn.com, Milford, New Hampshire. Monthly. 

• The Monthly Bigfoot Review, P.O. Box 205, Newcomerstown, Ohio 43832. Monthly. 

• The Bigfoot Times. Center for Bigfoot Studies, 10926 Milano Avenue, Norwalk, Cal¬ 
ifornia, 90650. Monthly. 

• The Cryptozoology Review. 166 Pinewood Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, M6C2V5, 
Canada. Irregularly. 

• Wonders. Box 3153, Butler Station, Minneapolis. Minnesota 55403. Quarterly. 

CRYPTOZOOLOGY WEBSITES 

If there is only one cryptozoology site that you ever visit, go to Philip R. "Pib" Burns's ul¬ 
timate links page at http://www.pibburns.com/crvptozo.htm 

One of the most text-complete and scientific sites to visit is the webpage con¬ 
structed by French crvptozoologist Michel Raynal. If you wish to dip into the French ver¬ 
sion or the English one, go find them and choose at http://perso.wanadoo.fr/cryptozoo/ 
welcome.htm 

Donald Trull, who assisted greatly with up-to-date entry information, and exchanged 
entry data, has a great site full of text and news stories at http://www.parascope.com/ 
index.htm 
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These three arc this handbook’s top picks for the best cryptozoology webpages in all 
of cyperspace. See under Globster for our best pick for unique animal-specific site. 

There are literally hundreds of other cryptozoology sites that should be mentioned, 
but a few of note can be found at: 

http://www.agatc.net/-cryptozoo/cryptohome.html 

http://www.ncf.carleton.ca/-bz050/HomePage.cryptoz.html 

http://www.moneymaker.org/BFRR 

http://www.teleport.com/-caveman/wbs.html 

http://www.planetc.com/users/bigfoot/scott.htm 

http://www.n2.net/prey/bigfoot 

http://coombs.anu.edu.au/-vcm/wildman.html 

http://www.netstra.com.au/~elek/Thylacoleo/thylol.html 

http://homepages.togcthcr.net/~ultisrch 

http://www.nhm.ac.uk/sc/bm/bm_01.htm 

http://www.geocities.com/RainForest/6232/cougar.html 

http://www.geocities.com/RainForest/Vines/1318 

http://www.serve.com/shadows/scrpent.htm 

http://www.princeton.edu/~accion/chupa.html 

http://www.latinolink.com/news/0412chup.html 

http://www.itv.se/boreale/utflyktc.htm 

http://members.aol.com/SSBN641Gld/index.html 

http://www.floridaskunkape.com 

http://www.cgocable.net/-rgavel/links/bigfoot.html 

http://members.tripod.com/~cybersquatch/cybersciuatch.htm 

http://www.lorencoleman.com 

NON-ENGLISH SITES 

French 

http://www.Generation.NET/-paul/crypto.htm 

http://www.generation.net/-paul/bigfoot.htm 

http://perso.wanadoo.fr/cryptozoo/welcome.htm 

http://www.zigzag.be/cryptozoologia 

Portuguese 

http://www.utad.pt/~origins/bigfoot.html 

Swedish 

http://www.bahnhof.se/~wizard/crypto 

http://www.itv.se/boreale/frosoc.htm 



ON THE MATTER OF STYLE 


The style of this book and the use of capitalization for cryptids (e.g., Big- 
foot, Nessie, Yeti, Sasquatch, etc.), follows the “manual of style” that has 
been adopted by the International Society of Cryptozoology’s editor, 
Richard Greenwell, and the ISC journal, Cryptozoology. 

Greenwell details the proper capitalization of the cryptid names, be¬ 
fore and after discovery, in a footnote in Cryptozoology Vol. 5 (1986), 
page 101. His formalization of this matter is furthermore based on what 
occurs in systematic zoology, firm ground indeed. 

Greenwell is very clear in his example: 

Native name: okapv. Western name for presumed, undiscovered 
animal: Okapi; common name after discovery and acceptance: 
okapi. 

For our extended use, this translates into: 

Native name: yet-teh or yeti; Western name for presumed, undis¬ 
covered animal: Yeti; common name after discovery and accep¬ 
tance: yeti. 

and 

Native name: oh-mah; Western name for presumed, undiscov¬ 
ered animal: Bigfoot; common name after discovery and accep¬ 
tance: bigfoot. 


—Loren Coleman 
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ely larger t han 2 feet 6 
inches at t he shoulder. 

(2) The Malayan t apir ( Tapirus indicus) is 
odd-t oed and not found as far east as New 
Guinea. 

(3) The Babirussa ( Babyrousa babyrussa ), 
found in Sulawesi, Indonesia, is not a close 
mat ch. 

(4) A Papuan occurrence of t he Javan 
rhinoceros ( Rhinoceros sondaicus) is unlikely. 

(5) A Long-nosed echidna (Zaglossus 
bruijni ), especially a newly hat ched juvenile, 
might account for t he Ambun sculpt ures. 

(6) A surviving diprot odont marsupial, such 
as t he t apirlike Palorchestes or t he 
rhinoceros-like, nasal-horned Nototherium. 
Most of New Guinea’s nat ive mammals are 
marsupials, making t hese large animals 
viable possibilit ies for t he Devil pig. The 
snout ed Palorchestes seems part icularly akin 

t o t he animal depict ed in t he Ambun 
st ones. The last diprot odont s are t hought t o 
have died out in Aust ralia between 18,000 
and 6,000 years ago. 

Sources: Alfred O. Walker, “The Rhinoceros 
in New Guinea,” Nature 11 (1875): 248, 268; 
Adolf Bernhard Meyer, “The Rhinoceros in 
New Guinea,” Nature 11 (1875): 268; Charles 
A. W. Monckt on, Some Experiences of a New 
Guinea Resident Magistrate (London: John 
Lane, 1920); Charles A. W. Monckt on, Last 
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Days in New Guinea (London: John Lane, 
1922), pp. 52-56; Charles A. W. Monckt on, 
New Guinea Recollections (London: John Lane, 
1934), pp. 214-215; W. G. Heptner, “Uber 
das Java-Nashorn auf Neu-Guinea,” Zeitschrift 
fur Saugetierkunde 25 (1960): 128-129; “A 
Remarkable St one Figure from t he New 
Guinea Highlands,” Journal of the Polynesian 
Society! 4 (1965): 78-79; Laurent Forge, “Un 
marsupial geant survit -il en Nouvelle Guinee?” 
Amazone, no. 2 (January 1983): 9-11; James I. 
Menzies, “Reflect ions on t he Ambun St ones,” 
Science in New Guinea 13 (1987): 170-173. 

Devil’s Hoofmarks 

Tracks made by a myst ery mammal, possibly a 
RODENT, in England and elsewhere. 

Etymology: Newspapers in 1855 report ed t hat 
some people at t ribut ed t he marks t o Sat an. 

Tracks: Vaguely donkeylike; some appear t o 
have been made by hooves, while ot hers do not . 
Length, 3.5-4 inches. Width, 1.5-2.75 inches. 
Depth, 0.5-4 inches. The prints are 8-16 
inches apart and direct ly in front of each ot her, 
rat her t han alt ernat ing left and right . 

Significant sightings: On t he night of February 
8-9, 1855, somet hing left a t rail of t housands of 
print s in t he snow across Devon, England, from 
Torquay in the south to Exeter in the north. 
The tracks wandered through gardens, lanes, 
and cemet eries in at least t hirt y villages, crossing 
roofs and jumping across walls and hayst acks. 
Several groups of people followed t hem, but all 
failed to find a track maker, to note whether 
t here was more t han one t rail, or t o det ermine if 
t he print s varied in shape from place t o place. 

Other cases of mysterious trails that have 
been compared to the Devon case include 
cloven tracks in the snow found in Inverness, 
Scot land, t he same mont h, which a local nat u- 
ralist declared were made eit her by a hare or by 
a European polecat {Mustela putorius); t he don- 
keylike tracks discovered by the crew of James 
Clark Ross in May 1 840 on desolat e Kerguelen 
Island in the South Indian Ocean, which may 
have been made by an animal cast ashore on a 
shipwrecked vessel; t he 2-mile-long set of semi- 
circular t racks found in t he snow on January 10, 


1945, near Everberg, Belgium, by Eric Frank 
Russell that were 9-12 inches apart; the hoof- 
marks clearly impressed in t he wet sand of a De- 
vonshire coast al t own t hat were found by a Mr. 
Wilson in October 1950; and small, horseshoe- 
shaped tracks in the snow photographed by 
Ruth Christiansen in January 1975 at Frederic, 
Wisconsin. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Many wild guesses were made, including 
an escaped monkey, mouse, rat , swan, hare, 
deer, ot t er, t oad, Domest ic cat ( Felis 
silvestris catus ), escaped kangaroo, heron, 
and a Great bust ard ( Otis tarda). 

(2) Zoologist Richard Owen suggest ed t he 
t racks were made by Eurasian badgers 

( Meles meles) out looking for food on t his 
part icularly cold night . However, badger 
print s overlap and clearly alt ernat e left and 
right . 

(3) Birds may have easily left t racks in 
closed gardens or on t op of walls, but bird 
print s, whet her clawed or webbed, are easily 
recognizable. 

(4) The Donkey ( Equus asinus) does act ually 
place it s hooves in a st raight line when 
walking and could have account ed for some 
of t he t racks. 

(5) The Red fox ( Vulpes vulpes) may have 
cont ribut ed t o t he myst ery, according t o 
Gordon St ein, but it would have had a 
difficult t ime scaling walls or roofs. 

(6) The Wood mouse ( Apodemus sylvaticus) 
makes a V-shaped t rack when it moves 
along in kangaroo-like leaps of 2-3 feet , 
climbing bushes and t rees wit h ease. It is 
quit e common in English gardens. Alfred 
Leut scher t hought of t his explanat ion when 
he came across dozens of t rails made by t his 
mouse in t he snow, all four feet coming 

t oget her in a single t rack roughly 
conforming t o t he hoofmarks. 

(7) Manfri Wood recount ed a t ale he heard 
about a carefully planned prank by Romanies 
using several hundred pairs of specially made 
st ilt s in an at t empt t o scare away t heir rivals, 

t he Didikais (Romanies of mixed herit age) 
and Pikies (criminals expelled from Romany 
society). The scheme depended on making 
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The Devil ’s hoofmarks, unidentified tracks made in the snow 
gland. (Illustrated London News/Fortean Picture Library) 


t he t racks appear supernat ural. However, t he 
event t ook place in Somerset at an 
unspecified t ime in t he past and involved size 
27 boot s at t he base of t he st ilt s. 

(8) James Alan Rennie proposed t hat t he 
t racks were made by freakish air current s, an 
int erest ing suggest ion in t he light of similar 
explanat ions for t he crop circles of sout hern 


on the night of February 8-9, 1855, in Devon, En- 


England. He claimed t o have seen a line of 
much larger t racks being made in such a 
fashion in t he snow in nort hern Canada in 
1924. 

(9) Morris K. Jessup and George Lyall 
suggest ed t hat unident ified flying object s 
(UFOs) sent down “rays” or laser beams t o 
creat e t he t racks. 
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(10) Mike Dash has discovered that some 
apparent anomalies in this case have been 
overstated: There were multiple trails of 
varying lengths, not a continuous one of 1 00 
miles, as one account had it. Several sources 
suggest that tracks were found for several 
days afterward. One report that the tracks led 
to a haystack with no marks in the snow on 
its surface and reappeared on the opposite 
side is difficult to explain, but the source was 
anonymous and secondhand. Some witnesses 
saw claw marks or rounded prints, while 
others found clearly defined hoofmarks. Also, 
in some instances the tracks were not strictly 
one in front of the other. All of this indicates 
multiple causes for the tracks. 

Sources: James Clark Ross, A Voyage of 
Discovery and Research in the Southern and 
Antarctic Regions (London: John Murray, 

1847), vol. 1, p. 87; “Extraordinary 
Occurrence,” Times (London), February 16, 
1855; [William D’Urban], “Foot-Marks on the 
Snow, in Devon,” Illustrated London News 26 
(February 24, 1855): 187; “Mysterious 
Footprints in the Snow,” Inverness Courier 
March 1, 1855; Richard Owen, “Professor 
Owen on the Foot-Marks in the Snow in 
Devon,” Illustrated London News 26 (March 3, 
1855): 214; “The Mysterious Footprints in 
Devonshire,” Times (London), March 6, 1855; 
“The Foot-Marks in the Snow in Devon,” 
Illustrated London News 26 (March 10, 1855): 
238; Rupert T. Gould, Oddities: A Book of 
Unexplained Facts (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes, 1928), pp. 9-22; [Eric Frank Russell], 
“Our Cover,” Doubt , no. 15 (1946): 218; 

Theo Brown, “The Great Devon Mystery of 
1855, or ‘The Devil in Devon,’” Report and 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association 82 
(1950): 107-112; Theo Brown, “A Further 
Note on the ‘Great Devon Mystery,’” Report 
and Transactions of the Devonshire Association 
84 (1952): 163-171; Morris K. Jessup, The 
Case for the UFO (New York: Citadel, 1955), 
pp. 153-160; James Alan Rennie, Romantic 
Strathspey (London: Robert Hale, 1956), pp. 
81-82; Eric J. Dingwall, “Did the Devil Walk 
Again?” Tomorrow 5, no. 3 (Spring 1957); 
Alfred Leutscher, “The Devil’s Hoof-Marks,” 


Animals 6, no. 8 (April 20, 1965): 108-109; 
George Lyall, “Did a Laser Create the Devil’s 
Footprints?” Flying Saucer Review 18, no. 1 
(January-February 1972): 24-25; Manfri 
Frederick Wood, In the Life of a Romany Gypsy 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1973); 
“Woman Photographs Strange Tracks,” 
A.P.RO. BulletinU , no. 8 (June 1975); “The 
Devil’s Walk in Devon,” Fortean Times , no. 39 
(Spring 1983): 16; G. A. Household, ed., The 
Devil’s Footprints: The Great Devon Mystery of 
1855 (Exeter, England: Devon Books, 1985); 
Gordon Stein, “The Devil’s Footprints,” Fate 
38 (August 1985): 88-95; Mike Dash, ed., 
“The Devil’s Hoofmarks: Source Material on 
the Great Devon Mystery of 1855,” Fortean 
Studies 1 (1994): 71-150; Joe Nickell, Real- 
Life X-Files (Lexington: University Press of 
Kentucky, 2001), pp. 10-17. 

Didi 

Unknown PRIMATE of South America. 

Etymology: Possibly a Carib word. 

Variant names: Dai-dai, Didi-aguiri, Dru- 
di-di, Massikruman, Quato. 

Physical description: Height, 5 feet. Reddish- 
brown or black hair or fur. Thickset, powerful 
build. Receding forehead. Heavy brows. Large 
eyes. Big-lobed ears. Flared nostrils. High 
cheekbones. Thick lips. Jutting jaw. Opposable 
thumbs. Long arms. Long, slender feet. No tail. 

Behavior: Shy. Swings arms while walking 
erect. Apparently lives and travels as part of a 
pair. Call is “hoo hoo” or a long, melancholy 
whistle, beginning in a high key then dying 
away. Builds crude brush houses from palm 
leaves. Throws sticks and mud. Accepts food 
that is left out for it. Said to be able to mate suc- 
cessfully with humans. 

Tracks: Apelike. Large toe joint of the male 
flares out, while the female’s does not. 

Distribution: Mazaruni, Cotinga, Berbice, 
and Demerara Rivers in Guyana; French 
Guiana. 

Significant sightings: A British prospector 
named Haines came across two Didi in the 
Konawaruk Mountains, Guyana, in 1910. They 
were covered in reddish-brown hair. 
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A guide named Miegam was traveling up the 
Berbice River in Guyana in 1918 with three 
others when they saw two hairy creatures on the 
riverbank. The creatures’ footprints looked ape- 
like rather than human. 

Mycologist Gary Samuels observed a 5-foot- 
tall Didi about 60 feet away in the Guyanese 
forest in 1987. It walked past on two feet, mak- 
ing an occasional “hoo” sound. 

Sources: Edward Bancroft, An Essay on the 
Natural History of Guyana, in South America 
(London: T. Becket and P. A. De Hondt, 1769), 
pp. 130-131; Charles Barrington Brown, Canoe 
and Camp Life in British Guiana (London: E. 
Stanford, 1876), pp. 87-88, 123, 385; L. C. van 
Panhuys, “Are There Pygmies in French 
Guiana?” Proceedings of the International Congress 
of Americanists 13 (1905): 131-133; Nello 
Beccari, “ Ameranthropoides loysi, gli Atelini e 
l’importanza della morfologia cerebrale nella 
classificazione delle scimmie,” Archivio per 
lAntropologia e la Etnologia 73 (1943): 1-1 12; 
Ivan T. Sanderson, Abominable Snowmen: Legend 
Come to Life (Philadelphia: Chilton, 1961), pp. 
178-181; Mark A. Hall, Living Fossils: The 
Survival of Homo gardarensis, Neandertal Man, 
and Homo erectus (Minneapolis, Minn.: Mark 
A. Hall, 1999), pp. 50-51; Loren Coleman and 
Patrick Huyghe, The Field Guide to Bigfoot, Yeti, 
and Other Mystery Primates Worldwide (New 
York: Avon, 1999), pp. 72, 183. 

Dientudo 

GiantHominid of South America. 

Etymology: Spanish, “big teeth.” 

Physical description: Half bear, half man. 
Huge teeth. 

Habitat: Lorests. 

Distribution: El Gato Creek, Ringuelet, and 
Toloso in Buenos Aires Province, Argentina. 

Source: Fabio Picasso, “South American 
Monsters and Mystery Animals,” Strange 
Magazine, no. 20 (December 1998): 28-35. 

Dilali 

WVTER Lion of Central Africa. 

Etymology: Gbaya-Bossangoa (Ubangi), 

“water lion.” 


Variant names: Dila’i, Mama hime, Mamaime 
(Zande/Ubangi, “water lion”). 

Physical description: Length, 5 feet. Shoulder 
height, 3 feet. The size of a horse. Mane. Large 
tusks. Hairy legs. Claws like a lion’s. 

Behavior: Aquatic. Leeds on fish and leaves. 
Kills hippopotamuses and crocodiles but does 
not eat them. In Central African Republic, said 
to kill and eat humans. 

Distribution: Southern Chad; Central African 
Republic. 

Significant sighting: In 1912, Naumann of 
Ulm, a lieutenant in the German Imperial De- 
fense Corps, offered a reward for the Dilali 
while he was stationed north of the Ouham 
River in Chad. He failed to find any evidence 
other than stories. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) The aquatic variety of the PYGMY 

Eiep HANT 

(2) A surviving saber-toothed cat, suggested 

by Bernard Heuvelmans. 

Sources: Ingo Krumbiegel, Von neuen und 
unentdeckten Tierarten (Stuttgart, Germany: 
Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung, 1950), pp. 
57-68; Bernard Heuvelmans, On the Track of 
Unknown Animals (New York: Hill and Wang, 
1958), pp. 463-465, 468, 474; Robert Kirch, 
“Animaux inconnus en Afrique?” Connaissance 
de la Chasse, no. 60 (April 1981): 62-65, 92. 

Dimorphic Beaked Whale 

Unclassified CETACEAN of the eastern Pacific 
Ocean. 

Etymology: From its two distinct color forms. 

Scientific name: Mesoplodon species A. 

Variant name: Unidentified beaked whale. 

Physical description: Length, 16-18 feet. 
Long, wide beak. Relatively flat head with a 
small but distinct melon. Low, triangular dorsal 
fin. Males have a broad, white swath across the 
body; the head and beak are reddish-brown or 
tan, while the back and flanks behind the swath 
are black-brown or chocolate-brown. Females 
and young are gray-brown, fading to pale gray 
on the underside. 

Behavior: Usually seen traveling in tight 
groups at a moderate pace. Feeds on squid. 
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Distribution: Eastern Pacific Ocean from cen- 
tral Mexico to Peru. Favors deep water. 

Significant sightings : Known from about sixty- 
five sketchy sightings at sea, as well as a series of 
aerial photographs taken by a helicopter in No- 
vember 1999. 

Present status: Classification is pending, until 
a stranded specimen can be examined. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) This animal is assumed to be an 
unknown species of beaked whale. 

(2) Longman’s beaked whale ( Indopacetus 
pacificus) is known only from two skulls; 
there have been no live observations. 

(3) Bahamonde’s beaked whale (. Mesoplodon 
bahamondi ) is known from a single skull. 

(4) The Lesser beaked whale (. Mesoplodon 
peruvianas) was officially described in 1991 
after a male specimen was found on a 
deserted beach north of Lima, Peru. Its 
range overlaps with the Dimorphic, but it 
has been thought to be smaller, at 11-12 
feet long. Robert Pitman and Morgan Lynn 
consider that it is a good match and that 
Dimorphic sizes have been overestimated. 
Sources: Robert L. Pitman, Anelio Aguayo 

L., and Jorge Urban R., “Observations of an 
Unidentified Beaked Whale (. Mesoplodon sp.) 
in the Eastern Tropical Pacific,” Marine 
Mammal Science 3 (1987): 345-352; Mark 
Carwardine, Whales, Dolphins, and Porpoises 
(New York: Dorling Kindersley, 1995), pp. 
112-113; Robert L. Pitman and Morgan S. 
Lynn, “Biological Observations of an 
Unidentified Mesoplodont Whale in the 
Eastern Tropical Pacific and Probable Identity: 
Mesoplodon peruvianus Marine Mammal 
Science 17 (2001): 648-657. 

Dingonek 

WvTER Lion of East Africa. 

Etymology: Masai and Okiek (Nilo-Saharan) 
word. 

Variant names: Ndamathia (Kikuyu/Bantu), 
Ol-maima, Ol-umaina (Masai/Nilo-Saharan). 

Physical description: Length, 14-18 feet. Spot- 
ted like a leopard. Covered with scales. Head 
like an otter’s or a lioness’s. Small ears. Two 
straight, white tusks in the upper jaw. Short 


neck. Back is as broad as a hippo’s. Short legs. 
Claws. Long, broad tail. 

Behavior: Basks on logs or on riverbanks. 
Slips in the water when disturbed. Swims with 
only its head above the water. 

Tracks: As big as a hippo’s. Clawed. 

Distribution: Rivers in Kenya and Tanzania 
that feed into the east side of Lake Victoria; the 
Kikira River, a source of the Tana River, Kenya. 

Significant sightings: In 1907, big-game 
hunter John Alfred Jordan took a shot at an an- 
imal with leopard’s spots and two large fangs 
along the Migori River, where it flows into Lake 
Victoria, Kenya. He also found clawed tracks 
the size of a hippo’s. 

Around the same time, a man known to C. 
W. Hobley saw a large animal floating on a log 
in the Mara River on the border between Kenya 
and Tanzania. It was spotted like a leopard, cov- 
ered with scales, had a head like an otter’s, and 
was about 16 feet long. 

Possible explanation: A surviving saber- 
toothed cat, suggested by Bernard Heuvelmans. 
The scales might be explained by clumps of wet, 
shiny, matted fur. 

Sources: Edgar Beecher Bronson, In Closed 
Territory (Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1910), pp. 
112-116, 130-136; C. W. Hobley, “Further 
Researches into Kikuyu and Kamba Religious 
Beliefs and Customs,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute 41 (1911): 406-422; 

C. W. Hobley, “On Some Unidentified Beasts,” 
Journal of the East Africa and Uganda Natural 
History Society, no. 6 (1912): 48-52; John 
Alfred Jordan, “The Brontosaurus: Hunter’s 
Story of Tusked and Scaly Beast,” Daily Mail 
(London), December 16, 1919, p. 7; John 
Alfred Jordan, The Elephant Stone (London: 
Nicholas Kaye, 1959), pp. 78-81; Bernard 
Heuvelmans, Les derniers dragons dAfrique 
(Paris: Plon, 1978), pp. 172-181, 374-377. 

DINOSAURS (Living) 

Until the 1980s, there was ongoing controversy 
(occasionally reflected in cryptozoological litera- 
ture) over whether dinosaurs had a single ances- 
tor or many different ones. In the current view, 
it appears that Richard Owen had it right in 
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1842 when he invented the name Dinosauria 
(“terrible reptiles”), based only on three known 
fossil genera that he thought had one common 
ancestor. The defining characteristic of the Di- 
nosauria is now considered to be (along with a 
few other minor skeletal characteristics of the 
femur, humerus, ankle, and foot) a ball-and- 
socket joint at the hip, like the mammals, that 
supports the body weight and allows for an 
erect, bipedal gait in certain types. As a group, 
they flourished for 160 million years, from the 
Late Triassic to the end of the Cretaceous 
(225—65 million years ago). The most primitive 
dinosaur yet found is the 3-foot-long Eoraptor, 
discovered in northwestern Argentina in 1991. 

Not all huge fossil reptiles were dinosaurs. 
The flying pterosaurs, the marine plesiosaurs 
and mosasaurs, the diapsids Tanystropheus and 
Champsosaurus , the mammal-like therapsids — 
none of these are classed with the dinosaurs. 

The Superorder Dinosauria is subdivided 
into two orders, the Saurischia and the 
Ornithischia. 

The Saurischia included carnivorous, bipedal 
therapods such as Tyrannosaurus and the herbiv- 
orous, long-necked sauropodomorphs such as 
Apatosaurus. They had in common elongated 
necks, long second fingers, and skeletal cavities 
housing air-filled sacs connected to the lungs. It 
was this type of dinosaur that survived extinction 
at the end of the Cretaceous in the form of Bl EDS. 

The Ornithischia included dome-headed and 
horned cerapods (such as Iguanodon and Tricer- 
atops) and the armored thyreophorans (such as 
Stegosaurus and Ankylosaurus) . They shared key 
characteristics of the jaws and teeth that enabled 
them to chew plants efficiently. 

Giganotosaurus may have been the largest car- 
nivorous animal that ever lived on land. A 
theropod dinosaur from the Early Cretaceous of 
Argentina that was first described in 1995, it 
was at least 42 feet from nose to tail tip. Verte- 
brae from a related species yet unnamed that 
was discovered in Patagonia in 2000 indicate an 
even greater length of 45 feet. The largest 
Tyrannosaurus rex was only 40 feet long. 

At 110-120 feet, the herbivorous sauropod 
Seismosaurus of the Late Jurassic of New Mexico 
is the longest land vertebrate yet discovered, 


weighing in at 33 tons. Its tail alone was about 
50 feet, and its head and neck were nearly that 
length. The Cretaceous sauropod Argenti- 
nosaurus of Patagonia may also have attained 
this size, though it is only known from vertebrae 
and limb bones. In late 1999, some vertebrae 
from a possibly even larger sauropod were dis- 
covered in southern Patagonia; preliminary esti- 
mates gave it a length of 167 feet. 

Different species of dinosaurs went extinct 
throughout the Mesozoic, not just at the end of 
the Cretaceous. For example, more time elapsed 
between the death of the last Stegosaurus and the 
hatching of the first Tyrannosaurus than be- 
tween the extinction of the last dinosaur and the 
birth of the first modern human. 

There is no unambiguous evidence for di- 
nosaur fossils after the Cretaceous-Tertiary 
boundary. Dinosaur teeth mixed with mam- 
malian bones in Paleocene deposits have been 
found in the Hell Creek Formation in Mon- 
tana, but it’s not clear whether they had origi- 
nally come from earlier, dinosaur-bearing levels. 
Redeposition of older fossils into younger sedi- 
ments by rivers or streams is not uncommon. 

Surviving dinosaurs are not a zoological im- 
possibility, especially in areas that have been ge- 
ologically stable for the past 60 million years 
(such as Africa). Large dinosaurs that are cold- 
blooded (ectothermic) would have a better time 
surviving in hot, equatorial regions than warm- 
blooded (endothermic) animals with high meta- 
bolic rates. Ectotherms also require only 10 per- 
cent of the amount of food taken in by full 
endotherms. However, determining dinosaur 
energetics and thermal biology without living 
models is, at best, a speculative endeavor. 

The two major types of African dinosaur in 
this section are the MOKEIE-MBEMBE, which 
might be a surviving sauropod, and the EMEIA- 
N 1CUKA, which some think might be a ceratop- 
sian survivor such as Monoclonius. Both are 
known by many different local names. The oth- 
ers in the list are much less documented. 

Mystery Dinosaurs 

Emeia-Ntcuka; Mbiedj-Mbiedj-Mbiedj; Mok- 
ele-Mbembe; Partridge Creek Beast, Row; 
SllWANE MANZI. 
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See also Dragons, Lizards (Unknown), and 
the Wvter Lion. 

South American dinosaurs: A few rumors of 
huge, amphibious beasts in South America are 
on record, but no local Indian names have sur- 
faced. 

In 1882, an odd, 40-foot saurian was killed 
on the Rio Beni, El Beni Department, Bolivia. 
It was said to have two additional, doglike heads 
sprouting from its back, a long neck, and scaly 
armor. “A Bolivian Saurian,” Scientific American 
49 (1883): 3. 

The explorer Percy Fawcett mentioned di- 
nosaur-like animals briefly on several occasions 
as occurring in the Rio Guapore area on the 
border of Bolivia and Brazil, in the Madidi re- 
gion of La Paz Department in northwestern Bo- 
livia, and in swamps around the Rio Acre in 
Acre State, Brazil. Percy H. Fawcett, Exploration 
Fawcett (London: Hutchinson, 1955). 

In late 1907, Franz Herrmann Schmidt and 
Rudolph Pfleng allegedly encountered an 
aquatic, dinosaur-like monster, 35 feet long, in 
a swampy area in the forested swamps of Loreto 
Department, Peru. It had a tapirlike head “the 
size of a beer keg,” a snakelike neck, and heavy, 
clawed flippers. Their bullets seemed to have no 
effect on the animal. Franz Herrmann Schmidt, 
“Prehistoric Monsters in Jungles of the Ama- 
zon.” New York Herald, January 11, 1911. 

In 1931, Swedish explorer Harald Westin saw 
a 20-foot lizard walking along the shore of the 
Rio Mamore on the border of Brazil and Bo- 
livia. It had an alligator-like head, four legs, and 
a body like a distended boa constrictor. Harald 
Westin, Tjugu ars djungel - och tropikliv (Stock- 
holm: Bonnier, 1933). 

Leonard Clark heard rumors of an animal re- 
sembling a sauropod dinosaur from Peruvian 
Indians around the Rio Maranon, Peru, in 
1946. Leonard Clark, The Rivers Ran East (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1953). 

In 1975, a Swiss businessman hired a seventy- 
five-year-old guide named Sebastian Bastos, 
who told him that the Amazonian Indians knew 
of animals 1 8 feet long that overturn canoes and 
kill humans. Bastos himself had survived an at- 
tack several years earlier. Liverpool Daily Post, 
January 3, 1976. 


Artifacts: 

A gold figurine from Ashanti Province in 
Ghana, West Africa, and now located at the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum seems to 
depict a sauropod dinosaur. It was made as a 
trademark representing a particular family of 
gold dealers and resembles an Apatosaurus 
(bulky body, four legs, long tail), except for a 
relatively large head that looks more like a 
Tyrannosaurus. Some researchers see it as a rep- 
resentation of the M ok fir- Mr fm b r. Margaret 
Plass, African Miniatures: The Goldweights of the 
Ashanti (London: Lund Humphries, 1967); “An 
Iguanodon from Dahomey,” Pursuit, no. 9 
(January 1970): 15-16; Bernard Heuvelmans, 
Les derniers dragons dAfrique (Paris: Plon, 
1978), pp. 336-337. 

In October and November 1924, an expedi- 
tion led by archaeologist Samuel Hubbard and 
paleontologist Charles W. Gilmore explored the 
Havasu Canyon area on the Havasupai Indian 
Reservation west of the Grand Canyon in 
northern Arizona. Near where the Tobocobe 
Trail intersects Lee Canyon, they discovered 
pictographs on the red sandstone along the trail, 
one of which seems to show a bipedal ornitho- 
pod dinosaur. Oakland Museum, Discoveries 
Relating to Prehistoric Man by the Doheny Scien- 
tific Expedition in the Hava Supai Canyon, 
Northern Arizona (San Francisco, Calif.: Sunset 
Press, 1927); A. Hyatt Verrill, Strange Prehis- 
toric Animals and Their Stories (Boston: L. C. 
Page, 1948). 

In July 1944, German merchant Waldemar 
Julsrud discovered a cache of clay and stone fig- 
urines depicting dinosaurs, weird animals, hu- 
mans, masks, and vessels on El Toro hill near 
Acambaro, Guanajuato State, Mexico. By the 
mid-1950s, he had found some 33,500 separate 
objects, which filled his twelve-room mansion 
and, it is said, forced him to sleep in the bath- 
tub. The collection is no longer open to the 
public, and it is suspected that only a fraction of 
the original number of objects exist now. 
Though apparently seven distinct artistic styles 
are represented in the collection, none are typi- 
cal of artifacts found elsewhere in Mesoamerica. 
Most, if not all, of the dinosaur-like figures are 
fanciful or composite animals, though some 
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have seen resemblances to the sauropod Bra- 
chiosaurus, the ornithopod Iguanodon , and an 
Ankylosaurus. Other figures resemble such ex- 
tinct Pleistocene fauna as CAMEIOPS. Radiocar- 
bon dates for the artifacts range from 
4530-1110 B.C., though in some cases, labora- 
tories have retracted these findings upon learn- 
ing of their controversial nature, referring to 
suspected contamination or even “regenerated 
light signals.” William N. Russell, “Did Man 
Tame the Dinosaur?” Fate 5 (February-March 
1952): 20-27; Charles C. Di Peso, “The Clay 
Figurines of Acambaro, Guanajuato, Mexico,” 
American Antiquity 18 (1953): 388-389; 
William N. Russell, “Report on Acambaro,” 
Fate 6 (June 1953): 31-35; Ronald J. Willis, 
“The Acambaro Figurines,” INFO Journal, no. 
6 (Spring 1970): 2-17; “The Julsrud Ceramic 
Collection in Acambaro, Mexico,” Pursuit, no. 
22 (April 1973): 41-43; Charles H. Hapgood, 
Mystery in Acambaro (Winchester, N.H.: 
Charles H. Hapgood, 1973; Kempton, 111.: Ad- 
ventures Unlimited, 2000); Dennis Swift, Di- 
nosaurs of Acambaro, http://www.omniology. 
com/ 3-Ceramic-Dinos.html. 

In 1966, Peruvian physician Javier Cabrera ob- 
tained a rock on which was a picture of a fish, 
seemingly carved thousands of years ago. He 
found where it came from and eventually amassed 
a collection of thousands of volcanic rocks with 
pictures of dinosaurs, kangaroos, mastodons, 
winged humanoids, telescopes, open-heart sur- 
gery, and other fantastic images. Now housed in 
his Museo de Piedras Grabadas in Ocucaje, near 
lea, Peru, Cabrera claims they were made 1 mil- 
lion-250,000 years ago by an unknown culture. 
Others have accused Cabrera of producing the 
stones himself or at least turning a blind eye to 
local forgers. Ryan Drum, “The Cabrera Rocks,” 
INFO Journal, no. 17 (May 1976): 6—11; Javier 
Cabrera Darquea, El mensaje de las piedras 
grabadas de lea (Lima, Peru: INTI-Sol, 1976); 
David Hatcher Childress, Lost Cities and Ancient 
Mysteries of South America (S telle, 111.: Adventures 
Unlimited, 1986), pp. 29-31, 48-52; Michael D. 
Swords, “The Cabrera Rocks Revisited,” INFO 
Journal, no. 48 (March 1986): 11-13; Robert 
Todd Carroll, “lea Stones,” in Skeptic’s Dictio- 
nary, http://skepdic.com/icastones.html. 


Djinni 

Lithe Peop le of Southeast Asia. 

Etymology: Arabic (Semitic), possibly a bor- 
rowing from the Latin genius (“guardian spirit 
of a man or place”). Plural, Djinn. 

Variant names: Cin (Turkish), Djihin, Djin 
(Djinniyah for the female), Genie (English), 
Jann (in Iran), Jinni. 

Physical description: Body is composed of 
vapor or smokeless flame. In Malay folklore, 
Djinni is used as a polite equivalent for an evil 
spirit ( hantu ). 

Behavior: Nocturnal. Intelligent. Capable of 
appearing in different forms, including a black 
cat, goat, BLACK Dog, duck, hen, buffalo, fox, 
snake, or human. 

Habitat: Ruined houses, cisterns, rivers, wells, 
crossroads, markets. 

Distribution: Malaysia; Indonesia; Iran; else- 
where in the Islamic world. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) In pre-Islamic Arabia, Djinn were 
elemental nymphs and spirits of the desert. 

(2) In Islamic metaphysics, Djinn are 
supernatural beings. 

(3) In popular culture, Djinni is a general 
folkloric name for many types of indigenous 
spirits. 

Sources: B. Lewis, Ch. Pellat, and J. Schacht, 
eds., Encyclopedia of Islam: New Edition 
(Leiden, the Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1965), 
vol. 2, pp. 546-550; Jorge Luis Borges, The 
Book of Imaginary Beings (New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1969), pp. 133-134. 

Dobharchu 

A large O TIERlike animal of Ireland that may be 
responsible for some PEIST legends or sightings 
of Freshwaier Monsters. 

Etymology: Irish, “otter,” though in County 
Leitrim, the word is said to connote a mythical 
“king otter.” The Irish word madra usice (“water 
hound”) is more commonly used for the Euro- 
pean otter. 

Variant names: Anchu, Dhuraghoo, Dor- 
raghow, Doyarchu, King otter, Master otter, 
Water hound. 

Physical description: Like an otter but said to 
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be about five times as large (perhaps 10-15 
feet). White pelt. Black ear tips. Black cross on 
its back. 

Behavior: Aggressive and dangerous. Call is a 
whistling sound. Can break a rock with its 
snout. 

Distribution: County Leitrim, Ireland. 

Significant sighting: Grace (or Grainne) Con- 
nolly is said to have been killed by a Dobharchu 
as she washed her clothes in Glenade Lough, 
County Leitrim, on September 24, 1722. A 
gravestone in Conwall Cemetery south of Kin- 
lough portrays the creature as doglike, with a 
long tail, large paws, long neck, and short head. 

Possible explanation: The European otter 
C Lutra lutrd) can grow to a length of 4 feet 6 
inches, including the tail. However, it is not 
particularly aggressive toward humans. For- 
merly common throughout Europe (including 
Ireland), it has been virtually eliminated 
through much of its range since the 1950s. 

Sources: Roderick O’Flaherty, A 
Chorographical Description of West or H-Iar 
Connaught , Written A. D. 1684 (Dublin: Irish 
Archaeological Society, 1846), pp. 19-20; 
Patrick Tohall, “The Dobhar-chu Tombstones 
of Glenade, Co. Leitrim,” Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 78 (1948): 
127-129; Daithi 6 hOgain, Myth , Legend and 
Romance (London: Ryan, 1990); Karl Shuker, 
“In the Spotlight: The Dobhar-chu,” Strange 
Magazine , no. 16 (Fall 1995): 32-33, 49; Karl 
Shuker, Mysteries of Planet Earth (London: 
Carlton, 1999), pp. 172-173. 

Dobsegna 

Doglike animal of Australasia that resembles a 
THYLACINE. 

Etymology: Dani (Papuan) word. 

Physical description: Light-brown fur. Strong 
mouth. Huge jaws. Head and shoulders like a 
dog. Stripes on the rear portion of its body. 
Thin tail nearly as long as its body. 

Behavior: Nocturnal. Hunts in packs at dawn 
or dusk. Feeds on small marsupials, pigs, chick- 
ens, and birds. 

Habitat: Caves and rocky areas in the high- 
lands. 


Distribution: Baliem Valley, the central 
mountains around Wamena, and the Gunung 
Lorentz National Park of Irian Jaya, Indonesia; 
Mount Giluwe, Papua New Guinea. 

Significant sightings: In 1993, Ned Terry in- 
vestigated reports that a Thylacine-like animal 
existed in the Baliem Valley; the local Dani peo- 
ple identified his photos of a Thylacine as the 
Dobsegna. 

In March 1997, a supposed Thylacine at- 
tacked villagers’ livestock in the Jayawijaya Dis- 
trict of Irian Jaya. 

Possible explanation: Surviving THYLACINE, 
which lived in New Guinea during the Pleis- 
tocene. 

Sources: Albert S. Le Souef and Harry 
Burrell, The Wild Animals of Australasia 
(London: G. G. Harrap, 1926), p. 332; Karl 
Shuker, “Thylacines in New Guinea?” Fortean 
Times , no. 108 (March 1998): 16; “More 
Tasmanian Tigers,” Cryptozoology Review 2, 
no. 3 (Winter-Spring 1998): 5-6. 

Dodo 

Flightless BlKD of the Solitaire family (Raphidae), 
thought extinct in Mauritius since at least 1690. 

Etymology: From the Portuguese doudo 
(“fool” or “simpleton”). 

Scientific name: Raphus cucullatus, given by 
Carl von Linne in 1758. 

Variant name: Dronte. 

Physical description: Based on seventeenth- 
century accounts, this bulky bird had grayish 
plumage with whitish tail feathers. Length, 
about 3 feet 3 inches. Long, featherless, hooked 
beak. Its rudimentary wings were incapable of 
flight. Four toes, instead of the usual three. 

Behavior: Clumsy. When running to escape 
capture, its body wobbled and its belly scraped 
the ground. 

Distribution: Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean. 

Significant sightings: Natives of Mauritius told 
Lawrence G. Green in the 1930s that Dodos 
still existed in caves and mountains on remote 
parts of the island. 

Reports of Dodolike birds walking at dusk 
along the beach in the Plain Champagne area 
turned up in the early 1990s, enough to con- 
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The Dodo fRaphus cucullatusj, a flightless bird thought extinct in Mauritius since at least 1690. From H. E. Strick- 
land, The Dodo and Its Kindred (London: Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, 1848). (From the original in the Special Col- 
lections of Northwestern University Library) 


vince William J. Gibbons to mount an expedi- 
tion to the island in 1997. 

Present status: The last known sighting of a 
living Dodo was in 1662 by Volquard Iverson. 
Possible explanations: 

(1) Surviving Dodo, though this is 
extremely unlikely. 

(2) Surviving unknown species of Solitaire 
(Raphidae) related to the Dodo. 

(3) A Southern giant petrel ( Macronectes 
giganteus ), which averages 37 inches in 
length. 

(4) Observations after 1 662 may be the 
Mauritius red hen (Aphanapteryx bonasia ), 
which was called the Dodo after the original 
bird was extinct. 

Sources: Lawrence G. Green, Secret Africa 
(London: Stanley Paul, 1936); Masauji 
Hachisuka, The Dodo and Kindred Birds 
(London: H. F. and G. Witherby, 1953); 

Willy Ley, Exotic Zoology (New York: Viking, 
1959), pp. 334-354; A. W. Diamond, ed., 
Studies of Mascarene Lsland Birds (New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1987); Karl 
Shuker, “How Dead Is the Dodo?” Fate 42 
(May 1989): 62-69; Karl Shuker, “From 
Dodos to Dimetrodons,” Strange Magazine, 
no. 19 (Spring 1998): 22; Errol Fuller, Extinct 
Birds (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
2001), pp. 194-203. 

Doglas 

Unrecognized big CAT hybrid of the Indian 
subcontinent. 

Etymology: Unknown; possibly Hindi (Indo- 
Aryan), “double-faced.” 

Physical description: Length, 8 feet. Spotted, 
leopardlike head. Tigerlike neck ruff. Shoulders 
and body covered with tiger stripes that some- 
times blur into rosettes. Grayish ground color. 
Leopardlike tail. 

Distribution: India. 

Significant sighting: An apparent leopard x 
tiger hybrid was killed by Frederick C. Hicks in 
1910, who claimed that the locals were familiar 
with these animals. 
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Possible explanation: An interspecies Leopard 
(Panthera pardus) x Tiger (P. tigris) cross is un- 
known in the wild, but if it occurred, it would 
probably result in a sterile animal. 

Sources: Frederick C. Hicks, Forty Years 
among the Wild Animals of India from Mysore to 
the Himalayas (Allahabad, India: Pioneer Press, 
1910); Karl Shuker, Mystery Cats of the World 
(London: Robert Hale, 1989), pp. 111-112. 

DOGS (Unknown) 

The Dog family (Canidae) arose from primitive 
carnivores in the Eocene, about 35 million years 
ago, in North America. Common characteristics 
include elongated jaws, long legs relative to body 
size, five toes on the front feet and four toes on 
the hind feet, nonretractile claws, and an omniv- 
orous diet. Most species are uniform in col- 
oration, with special markings usually confined 
to the head and the tip of the tail. In size, canids 
range from the Fennec fox ( Fennecus zerda ) that 
weighs about 3 pounds to the Gray wolf ( Canis 
lupus) that weighs up to 175 pounds. 

The earliest canids were the hesperocyonines 
of North America, small- to medium-sized 
predators of the Late Eocene, 35 million years 
ago. They were replaced by the borophagines, a 
group that ranged in size from foxes to lions and 
was dominant from the Miocene through the 
Pleistocene, 25-1.5 million years ago. An early 
true dog ( Canis davisi) moved across the Bering 
land bridge to Asia and Europe in the Miocene. 
About the size of a coyote, it ultimately gave rise 
to the foxes and wolves that colonized all of 
Eurasia. From 2 million to 700,000 years ago, 
wolves, coyotes, and foxes moved back into 
North America from Asia. All domestic dog 
breeds are descended from the gray wolf, which 
was apparently domesticated at different times 
and places as early as 12,000 years ago. 

Of the twenty canids in this list, only a hand- 
ful could represent new or surviving species 
(perhaps the HUNGARIAN Reedwolf or the Wv- 
HEELA); most will likely turn out to be color 
morphs, deformed individuals, or misidentifica- 
tions of known animals. Some, such as the 
Auen Big Dog or the Phantom Wol? are un- 
doubtedly multicausal. 


Mystery Dogs 

Adjuie; Auen Big Dog; Andean Wolf; Beast 
OF Ge\AUDAN; C HAGLJEVI ; HORNED JACKAL; 
Hungarian Reedwolf; Itzcuintqpotzotq; 

MiTLA; MuJLARUKA; PHANTOM WOLF; RED 

Wolf; alSalaama; Shamanu; Shunka 
W\RAK’ lN; WUiEELA; WUDAGI; WURUS DOG; 
Wolf Deer; Yokyn 

Doko 

Sm AIL Hom inid of East Africa. 

Etymology: Swahili (Bantu), “small.” Similar 
to the ancient Egyptian Dongo; see PYGMY 
(CLASSICAL). In some places, it has the meaning 
“ignorant or stupid.” 

Physical description: Height, 4 feet. Olive- 
bronze skin. Straight head-hair. Flat nose. Small 
eyes. Thick lips. 

Behavior: Eats fruit, roots, mice, snakes, ants, 
and honey. Worships a superior being called 
Yer. Taken as a slave by neighboring tribes. 
Distribution: East of Lake Turkana, Kenya. 
Present status: Possibly corresponds with one 
of the Kenyan cryptids, designated as hominid 
X5, described by Jacqueline Roumeguere-Eber- 
hardt in 1990. 

Sources: William Cornwallis Harris, The 
Highlands ofyEthiopia (London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1844), vol. 3, 
pp. 63-66; Ludwig Krapf, Travels, Researches 
and Missionary Labours, during an Eighteen 
Years’ Residence in Eastern Africa (London: 
Triibner, 1860), pp. 171-172, 302; Jacqueline 
Roumeguere-Eberhardt, Les hominides non- 
identifies des forets d’Afrique: Dossier X (Paris: 
Robert Laffont, 1990). 

Domenech’s Pseudo-Goat 

An odd, goatlike HOOFED Mam M ALseen once in 
Texas. 

Physical description: Size of a cat. White, 
glossy fur. Rose-colored, goatlike horns. Claws 
instead of hooves. 

Distribution: Central Texas. 

Significant sighting: Around 1850 in Freder- 
icksburg, Texas, the French missionary Em- 
manuel Domenech talked to an American offi- 
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cer who told him that a Comanche woman kept 
one of these animals and that they were found 
wild in the woods. 

Possible explanation: If described accurately, a 
taxonomic anomaly. An unusual array of ungu- 
late mammals evolved in the Cenozoic of South 
America, which was an island during much of 
that era. Among them was a family of notoungu- 
lates known as homalodotheriids, robust forest 
browsers with clawlike toes instead of hooves that 
lived in Argentina until about 9 million years ago. 
None of them, however, had true horns; only the 
distantly related toxodonts developed dermal 
horns like those of rhinos. The combination of 
horns and claws makes it nearly impossible to 
find a match for this animal in the fossil record. 

Sources: Emmanuel Domenech, Missionary 
Adventures in Texas and Mexico: A Personal 
Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in Those Regions 
(London: Longman, Brown, Green, 

Longmans, and Roberts, 1858), pp. 122-123; 
Karl Shuker, “A Rose-Horned, Snow-Furred, 
Claw-Footed Controversy,” Fate 45 (April 
1992): 59-60. 

Dorsal Finner 

A category of Sea MONSTER identified by Gary 
Mangiacopra. 

Physical description: Length, 70-100 feet. Di- 
ameter, 9-15 feet. Smooth skin, with occasional 
scales or warts. Dull green to dark brown in 
color. Yellow, shading to lighter, on the under- 
side. Froglike or alligator-shaped head, 15 feet 
long. Large green or red eyes. Jaw, 5 feet long, 
with 6-inch-long teeth. Round neck. One pair 
of frontal flippers. Large fin standing straight up 
on the back. 

Behavior: Swims rapidly by vertical undula- 
tions. Churns up the water. Possibly attracted to 
ships. 

Distribution: Atlantic coast of the United 
States. 

Significant sighting: Captain Delory of the 
sloop Mary Lane sighted a huge, alligator-like 
head sticking out of the water southwest of 
Point Judith, Rhode Island, on August 4, 1888. 
He estimated its length as 70 feet as it passed 
close by, its bright green scales glistening. 


Present status: Mangiacopra identified five 
sightings from 1878 to 1888, then seems to 
have dropped this category. 

Possible explanation: Some type of unknown 
whale. 

Sources: “The Sea Serpent Once More,” New 
York Times, August 7, 1888, p. 5; Gary S. 
Mangiacopra, “The Great Unknowns of the 
19th Century,” Of Sea and Shore 8, no. 3 (Fall 
1977): 175-178. 

Double-Banded Argus 

Mystery Bird of Southeast Asia. 

Scientific name: Argusianus bipunctatus, pro- 
posed by T. W. Wood in 1871. Placed in the 
same genus as the Great argus of Indonesia. 

Physical description: Has two reddish-brown 
bands with white dots on its primary feather, in- 
stead of one band. 

Distribution: Java in Indonesia or Tioman Is- 
land, Johor State, Malaysia. 

Significant sighting: Pheasant of uncertain ori- 
gin, known from a single feather in the British 
Museum of Natural History. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Surviving fossil pheasant of some type. 

(2) An aberrant form of the Great argus 
[Argusianus argus) which lives in peninsular 
Malaysia and Sumatra and Borneo in 
Indonesia. 

Sources: T. W. Wood, “ Argus bipunctatus, sp. 
n., Described from a Single Feather,” Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History, ser. 4, 8 
(1871): 67-68; G. W. H. Davison, “Notes on 
the Extinct Argusianus bipunctatus ,” Bulletin of 
the British Ornithologists Club 103, no. 3 (1983): 
86-88; Errol Luller, Extinct Birds (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 2001), p. 111. 

Dover Demon 

Bizarre humanoid ENTITY of Massachusetts. 

Etymology: Name given by Loren Coleman 
and picked up by local newspapers. 

Physical description: Height, 3 feet 6 inches-4 
feet. Hairless, peach-colored, sandpapery skin. 
Large, watermelon-shaped head. Eyes, orange or 
green, shining, round, and lidless. No nose, 
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The Dover demon of April 21, 1977. From a painting by Bill Bartlett. (Loren Coleman) 


ears, or mouth. Thin neck. Spindly arms and 
legs. Long fingers and hands. 

Behavior: Bipedal. 

Distribution: Dover, Massachusetts. 

Significant sightings: At 10:30 PM. on April 
21, 1977, Bill Bartlett was driving through 
Dover, Massachusetts, with two friends when 
he saw a strange, thin creature with glowing eyes 
and a large head crawling along some rocks on 


the far side of the road. It was visible only for a 
few seconds, but it terrified Bartlett. Over the 
next twenty-four hours, there were two other 
sightings by local teens: About two hours later, 
John Baxter saw a humanoid creature run away 
from him down a wooded gully, and Will Tain- 
tor and Abby Brabham spotted an orange-eyed, 
monkeylike apparition crouching on all fours 
on the night of April 22. 
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Possible explanations: 

(1) A hoax by the teenagers, though the 
initial investigators (Loren Coleman and 
Walter Webb) thought the youngsters were 
sincere. 

(2) An escaped laboratory monkey, though 
none was reported lost. 

(3) A Red fox ( Vulpes fulva) that had lost its 
hair due to sarcoptic mange. 

(4) A newborn horse. 

(5) A yearling Moose ( Alces alces ), suggested 
by Martin Kottmeyer. There is a permanent 
breeding population of 200-300 moose in 
Massachusetts, mostly west of the 
Connecticut River, though some have 
wandered close to Boston. In 1996, a young 
moose cow crashed through some fences 
around row houses near Boston College. A 
calf would make an unexpected sight in the 
darkness; however, some of the 
characteristics do not match, and moose 
were not as populous in 1 977 as they are 
now. 

(6) A Merb EING, according to Mark A. 

Hall, though it was seen in the woods. 

(7) A paranormal apparition or unidentified 
flying object (UFO) entity. 

Sources: Jerome Clark, “The Dover 
Humanoid,” Fate 31 (March 1978): 50-55; 
Joseph A. Citro, Passing Strange (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1997), pp. 136-147; 

Martin Kottmeyer, “Demon Moose,” The 
AnomalistS (1998): 104-110; Loren Coleman, 
Mysterious America, rev. ed. (New York: 
Paraview Press, 2001), pp. 42-61. 

Dragon (Asian) 

SEMIMYTHICAL Beast of East Asia. One of the 
four sacred animals of Chinese mythology. 

Variant names: Chen (Mandarin 

Chinese/Sino-Tibetan), Chi lung (“wingless 
dragon”), Chi’ih, Fei-yu, Fu-ts’ang lung (“treas- 
ure dragon”), Jiao lung (“scaly dragon”), Kiao 
lung, Kioh lung, Kura-mitsu-ha (Japanese, 
“dark water snake”), Kura-okami (Japanese, 
“dragon god of the valleys”), Kura-yama-sumi 
(Japanese, “lord of the dark mountains”), Long, 
Long-ma (Vietnamese), Lung (“five-clawed 


dragon”), Lung wang (“dragon king”), Mang 
(“four-clawed dragon”), Naga, Qiu lung 
(“horned dragon”), Riong (Korean/Altaic), Riu 
(Japanese), Shen lung (“spiritual dragon”), T’ao 
t’ieh (“glutton”), Tatsu (Japanese), Ti lung 
(“river dragon”), T’ien lung (“celestial dragon”), 
Ying lung (“winged dragon”), Yu lung (“fish 
dragon”). 

Physical description: A huge body with both 
serpentine and crocodilian characteristics. Has 
117 fishlike scales. Straight horns like a deer’s, 
through which it can hear. Flat, long head like a 
camel’s. Has a bladderlike swelling on the top of 
its head. Bearded. Eyes like a rabbit’s. Ears like 
a cow’s. Tongue and neck like a snake’s. The 
male has a luminous pearl concealed under its 
chin by a fold of skin. Long mane. Wings seen 
only in mature specimens. Belly like a frog’s. 
Four feet, with claws like a hawk’s. Footpads 
like a tiger’s. Chinese dragons have four or five 
toes; Japanese dragons only have three. 

Behavior: Can fly without wings. Has the 
ability to change forms. Sometimes guards trea- 
sure. Lays a brightly colored, gemlike egg. Said 
to have a 3,000-year growth cycle in which it 
first looks like a water snake, grows a carp’s head 
and scales, develops four limbs and a long tail, 
sprouts a pair of horns, and finally grows wings. 
A benevolent creature symbolizing authority, 
strength, experience, wisdom, and goodness. 
Originally the Chinese rain god, the Dragon 
was associated with the Chinese emperor, ances- 
tor worship, fertility, and pools. 

Habitat: Wells, rivers, lakes (in China); the 
ocean (in Japan). 

Distribution: China; Japan; Korea; Indonesia. 

Significant sightings: The oldest known image 
of a Chinese dragon is a rock painting dating 
from 8000 B.G that was found in 1993 on a cliff 
in southwestern Shanxi Province. 

In the fourth millennium B.G, a Dragon de- 
livered the eight mystic triagrams, Hae Pa Kua, 
to a legendary emperor. 

The Northern Song emperor Huizong in A. D. 
1110 classified all Dragons into five families — 
Blue Spirit Dragons, very compassionate kings; 
Red Spirit Dragons, the kings of lakes; Yellow 
Spirit Dragons, kings who receive vows favor- 
ably; White Spirit Dragons, virtuous and pure 
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Dragon sculpture in the Botanical Gardens, Saigon, Vietnam, 1930s. (From a postcard in the author’s collection) 


kings; and Black Spirit Dragons, the kings of 
mysterious lakes. 

Another official classification of Dragons di- 
vided them into Spirit Dragons that fly into 
heaven and Earthly Dragons that protect trea- 
sure or hide in the earth. 

The Russian monk Elder Barsanuphius served 
with a nursing detachment during the Russo- 
Japanese War. Some Chinese soldiers told him 
that in 1902, when they were stationed at a post 
in the mountains 40 miles from Muling, Hei- 
longjiang Province, they saw a winged Dragon 
creep out from a cave on several occasions. 
Possible explanations: 

(1) The Chinese alligator [Alligator sinensis) 
may have been the prototype for the 
legendary Dragon, according to Richard 
Carrington. Now restricted to the lower 
Yangtze River Valley in Anui Province, 
China, it may have had a much wider range 
in eastern China in historical times. It 
prefers slow-moving, freshwater rivers, 
streams, and swamps. Reports of 
individuals 9 feet long exist in Chinese 
historical records, but today, the animal 
does not exceed 6 feet. It is the most 


endangered of all crocodilians, thanks to 
rampant habitat destruction. Chinese 
apothecaries have traditionally sold dried 
alligator parts as remedies derived from 
Dragons. 

(2) Sea Monsters seen sometimes in the Gulf 
of Tonkin would be regarded as Dragons. 

(3) Dinosaur fossils in numerous areas of 
China and Mongolia have probably 
contributed to Dragon mythology. Chinese 
Dragon eggs in apothecary shops often 
turned out to be dinosaur or fossil ostrich 
eggs from Mongolia. 

(4) Some Dragon legends may have been 
inspired by fossil elephants or mammoths. 

(5) Monitor lizards, especially the Komodo 
dragon [Varanus komodoensis ), found in 
Indonesia, which grows to 1 0 feet 6 inches 
long, may have inspired Dragon mythology. 
The largest known monitor was Megalania 
prisca, a 15- to 21 -foot lizard that lived in 
central Australia in the Pliocene and 
Pleistocene (2 million-20,000 years ago). 
Other monitor species currently unknown 
to science may also have contributed to 
Dragon lore. 
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(6) Carl Sagan suggested that Dragon 
legends may stem from primal memories of 
dinosaurs passed on to us from our 
mammalian ancestors who were their 
contemporaries. 

Sources: Nicholas Belfield Dennys, The Folk- 
Lore of China (London: Triibner, 1876), pp. 
102-111; Charles Gould, Mythical Monsters 
(London: W. H. Allen, 1886), pp. 212-259; 

M. W. de Visser, The Dragon in China and 
Japan (Amsterdam: Johannes Muller, 1913); 

J. O’Matley Irwin, “Is the Chinese Dragon 
Based on Fact, Not Mythology?” Scientific 
American 114 (1916): 399, 410; L. Newton 
Hayes, The Chinese Dragon (Shanghai, China: 
Commercial Press, 1922); Ernest Ingersoll, 
Dragons and Dragon Lore (New York: Payson 
and Clarke, 1928); L. C. Hopkins, “The 
Dragon Terrestrial and the Dragon Celestial,” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1931, pp. 
791-806, and 1932, pp. 91-97; B. Gokan, 
“Historical Review of Discussions on the Fossil 
Elephants Found in Japan in the Late Yedo 
Period,” Chishitsugaku zasshi 45 (1938): 
773-776; Maria Leach, Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and 
Legend (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1949-1950), vol. 1, p. 323; Martin Birnbaum, 
“Chinese Dragons and the Bay de Halong,” 
Western Folklore 11 (1952): 32-37; Richard 
Carrington, Mermaids and Mastodons (London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1957); Frank James 
Daniels, “Snake and Dragon Lore of Japan,” 
Folklore! 1 (1960): 145-164; Jorge Luis 
Borges, The Book ofLmaginary Beings (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1969), pp. 64-66, 82-84; 
Carl Sagan, The Dragons of Eden (New York: 
Random House, 1977); Donald A. Mackenzie, 
Myths of China and Japan (New York: 
Gramercy, 1994); Karl Shuker, Dragons: A 
Natural History (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1995), pp. 86-93; Victor Afanasiev, 
Elder Bars anuphius ofOptina (Platina, Calif.: 

St. Herman of Alaska Brotherhood, 2000). 

Dragon (British) 

Snakelike monster of the British Isles; see SEMI- 
mythical Beasts. 


Variant names: Amphiptere, Knucker (from 
Old English Nicor ), Nykur, Welsh Winged 
Snake, Worm, Wyvekn. 

Physical description: Serpentine. Slimy body. 
Black, red, yellow, or white. Red eyes. Forked 
tongue. Sharp teeth. Sometimes winged. Some- 
times with two or four legs, other times limbless. 

Behavior: Basks in the sun. Can fly. Spits 
venom. Can rejoin or regenerate severed body 
parts. Breathes fire. Drinks large quantities of 
milk. Eats livestock. Kills by crushing or stran- 
gulation. Eats humans, especially girls. Guards 
treasure. 

Habitat: Rivers, pools, hills, forests, caves. 

Distribution: England, Scotland, Wales, and 
the Channel Islands. A partial list of places where 
British dragons have been reported follows: 

Anglesey, Wales — Penmynedd. 

Angus, Scotland — Kirkton of Strathmartine. 

Barnsley — Warn cliff [Wantley] Lodge (near 
Wortley). 

Borders, Scotland — Linton Hill. 

Buckinghamshire — Hughenden. 

Cheshire — Bache Pool (near Moston), 
Grimesditch Brook (near Lower Whitley). 

Derbyshire — Winlatter Rock. 

Devon — Dolbury Hill (Exe River). 

Dorset — Kingston. 

Durham — Bishop Auckland, Lambton Cas- 
tle (River Wear), Sockburn Manor (Tees River). 

Essex — H enham . 

Gloucestershire — Deerhurst. 

Hampshire — Dragon Field (near Bisterne). 

Herefordshire — Brinsop, Mordiford, Worm- 
bridge. 

Herfordshire — Brent Pelham. 

Highland, Scotland — Ben Vair. 

Jersey, Channel Ls lands — Five Oaks. 

Lincolnshire — An wick, Castle Carlton. 

Norfolk — Ludham. 

North Yorkshire — Filey, Loschy Hill (near 
Nunnington), Scaw Wood (near Handale), Sex- 
how, Slingsby. 

Northumberland — Bamburgh Castle, Long- 
witton, Spindleston Hough. 

Oxfordshire — Dragon Hill, Uffington. 

Powys , Wales — Llandeilo Graban, Llanrha- 
iadr-ym-Mochnant. 

Somerset — Aller, Carhampton, Churchstan- 
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ton, Kingston St. Mary, Norton Fitzwarren, 
Shervage Wood (near Crowcombe). 

Suffolk — Bures Saint Mary. 

Sussex — Bignor Hill, Knucker Hole (near 
Lyminster), St. Leonard’s Forest (near Horsham). 

Significant sightings: St. George (a knight of 
Cappadocia in Turkey) was said to have killed a 
Dragon in a pond near Silene (possibly Shahhat 
or Suluntah in Cyrenaica or Zlitan in Tripoli ta- 
nia), Libya. The citizens of the town were sacri- 
ficing teenage girls to the monster in order to 
keep it from killing everyone and devastating 
the countryside. When it was the turn of the 
king’s daughter, an itinerant knight named 
George stuck the Dragon with his lance. The 
girl then led it through the town where George 
killed it. Afterward, the townsfolk became 
Christian. The legend may have originated in 
sixth-century North African folktales or in the 
Caucasus Mountains of Georgia, but St. George 
was adopted as an Anglo-Saxon Christian hero 
in England. The tale circulated widely during 
the Middle Ages, eventually becoming a some- 
what erotic romance. The Dragon was seen as a 
symbol of paganism or evil. 

The Lambton Worm was a loathsome Dragon 
that surfaced in the River Wear, Durham, in the 
fourteenth century. Lord Lambton caught it on 
his fishing line but threw it down a nearby well 
when he realized what it was. For the next few 
years, the creature grew in size and began to ter- 
rorize the locals, consuming livestock and killing 
any would-be slayers. The villagers had to pacify 
it by keeping a trough filled with milk for it to 
drink. Lambton himself finally killed it but only 
because he had protected himself with a spike- 
studded coat of mail. A piece of the Dragon’s 
hide and the milk trough were still on exhibit at 
the castle in the nineteenth century. 

In the early fifteenth century, Sir Maurice de 
Berkeley is said to have killed a scaly, fire- 
breathing Dragon at Dragon Field near Bis- 
terne, Hampshire. 

Sir Thomas Venables is said to have shot and 
killed a Dragon just as it was about to eat a child 
in Bache Pool, near Moston, Cheshire, in the 
sixteenth century. A 1 632 carving in the church 
vestry shows the crest of the Venables as a 
Dragon swallowing a child. 


A scaly Dragon — 9 feet long, black on top, 
reddish below, and with a white ring around its 
neck — was roaming St. Leonard’s Forest, near 
Horsham, Sussex, in August 1614. It could run 
as fast as a man on its four feet, and it killed but 
did not eat several cattle, two dogs, and two 
people on different occasions. The animal left 
behind a slimy trail and spat venom. 

A flying Dragon 8-9 feet long with two rows 
of sharp teeth and a pair of wings was seen near 
Henham, Essex, beginning on May 27 and 28, 
1669. It was observed basking in the sun by sev- 
eral people, but when they returned with guns 
and pitchforks, it darted into Birch Wood. 
Possible explanations: 

(1) Physical characteristics borrowed from a 
vague knowledge of pythons, cobras, and 
crocodiles. 

(2) An evolved Kuehneosaurus, a 2 -foot- 
long, winged reptile that lived in England in 
the Late Triassic, 200 million years ago, 
proposed by Mark A. Hall. Though known 
fossil forms were only capable of gliding 
flight, Hall suggests that by the Middle 
Ages, it may have grown in size and 
developed true flight. 

(3) Windsock banners used by armies to 
identify specific military units. There was a 
whistling device attached to the silk banner 
that made hissing noises as the banner was 
waved vigorously. A lighted torch was also 
placed in the mouth of the banner. The 
custom probably originated in China, but 
the Romans picked it up during various 
wars with the Persians, Scythians, and 
Dacians. A Dragon was the standard of a 
Roman cohort (one-tenth of a legion). After 
the Romans left Britain, the Britons and 
Saxons adopted the custom for their own 
armies. After the Battle of Hastings in 1066, 
the Dragon standard was adopted by the 
Normans and was used throughout the 
Hundred Years’ War. The national flag of 
Wales is a red Dragon, Y Ddraig Goch. 

(4) A completely mythical animal used in 
moralistic tales. 

(5) A symbolic expression of the raids of the 
Vikings, whose longboats featured brightly 
painted Dragon figureheads. 
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(6) Tales constructed to explain 
monuments, carvings, and heraldic devices 
that depicted Dragons; alternatively, place- 
names that referred to them. 

(7) Legends that underscore the uniqueness 
of a community whose lord of the manor is 
portrayed as a Dragon slayer or whose local 
farm lad has outwitted and killed a monster. 

(8) The Dragon is seen by Paul Devereux 
and others as a symbol for the unusual 
forces and energies associated with sacred 
sites in the British landscape. These earth 
energies are centered on megalithic 
structures such as Stonehenge and are 
channeled into invisible streams that 
coincide with “leys,” or alignments of roads, 
trackways, standing stones, and other 
landmarks. 

Sources: Jacobus de Viragine, The Golden 
Legend of Jacobus de Voragine [1265], ed. 
Frederick S. Ellis (Hammersmith, England: 

Kelm Scott, 1892), vol. 1, pp. 454-455; The 
Flying Serpent , or, Strange News out of Essex 
(London: Peter Lillicrap, 1669?); Samuel 
Rudder, A New History of Gloucestershire 
(Cirencester, England: Samuel Rudder, 1779), 
pp. 402-403; True and Wonderfull: A Discourse 
Relating a Strange and Monstrous Serpent, or 
Dragon, Lately Discovered and Yet Living to the 
Great Annoyance and Divers Slaughters Both Men 
and Cattel, by His Strong and Violent Poyson; in 
Sussex, Two Miles from Horsam, in a Woode 
Called St. Leonards Forrest, and Thirtie Miles from 
London, This Present Month of August, 1614, in 
The Harleian Miscellany (London: Robert 
Dutton, 1809), vol. 3, pp. 227-231; William 
Eastmead, Historia Rievallensis (Thirsk, England: 
R. Peat, 1824); James Dacres Devlin, Helps to 
Hereford History, Civil and Legendary (London: J. 
R. Smith, 1848); William Henderson, Notes on 
the Folk Lore of the Northern Counties of England 
and the Borders (London: Longmans, Green, 
1866), pp. 245-247; Egerton Leigh, Ballads & 
Legends of Cheshire (London: Longmans, 1867), 
pp. 223-227; J. O. Halliwell, “The Serpent of 
St. Leonard’s Forest,” Sussex Archaeological 
Collections 19 (1867): 190-191; Llewellyn 
Jewitt, “The Dragon of Wantley and the Family 
of Moore,” Reliquary, new ser. 18 (1878): 


193-202; H. A. Heaton, “St. George and the 
Dragon,” Antiquary 35 (1899): 113-118; 
Cornelia Steketee Hulst, St. George of Cappadocia 
in Legend and History (London: David Nutt, 
1909), pp. 12-39; John Francis Campbell, The 
Celtic Dragon Myth (Edinburgh: John Grant, 
1911); H. R. Ellis Davidson, “The Hill of the 
Dragon,” Folklore 61 (1950): 169-185; Richard 
Carrington, Mermaids and Mastodons (New 
York: Rinehart, 1957), pp. 64-77; Gwyn 
Williams, Green Mountain, an Lnformal Guide to 
Cyrenaica and its JebelAkhdar (London: Faber 
and Faber, 1963); Ruth L. Tongue, Somerset 
Folklore (London: Folk-Lore Society, 1965), pp. 
79, 129-131; Rosemary Dickens, Dragon Legend 
of Burley Beacon and Bisterne (Salisbury, 

England: Rosemary Dickens, n.d.); Whitall N. 
Perry, “The Dragon That Swallowed St. 

George,” Studies in Comparative Religion 10 
(Summer 1976): 136-172; Janet and Colin 
Bord, The Secret Country (New York: Walker, 
1976), pp. 69-88; Paul Screeton, The Lamb ton 
Worm and Other Northumbrian Dragon Legends 
(London: Zodiac House, 1978); Jacqueline 
Simpson, “Fifty British Dragon Tales: An 
Analysis,” Folklore 89 (1978): 79-93; Paul 
Newman, The Hill of the Dragon (Totowa, N.J.: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1979); Peter J. Hogarth 
and Val Clery, Dragons (London: Allen Lane, 
1979); Ralph Whitlock, Here Be Dragons 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1983); Clive 
Harper, The Hughenden Dragon (High 
Wycombe, England: Torsdag, 1985); Mark A. 
Hall, Natural Mysteries, 2d ed. (Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Mark A. Hall, 1991), pp. 43-50; Carl 
Lofmark, A History of the Red Dragon, ed. G. A. 
Wells (Llanrwst, Wales: Gwasg Carreg Gwalch, 
1995); Karl Shuker, Dragons: A Natural History 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1995), pp. 
12-15, 58-63; Gordon Rutter, “The Lambton 
Worm: A Cryptozoological Folklore Story from 
the Past,” Cryptozoology Review 3, no. 2 
(Autumn 1998): 29-31; Dragoncrafts, http:// 
www. dragoncrafts . co . uk. 

Dragon (European) 

Snakelike animal of Europe; see SEMIM YTHICAL 
Beasts. 
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DRAGONS, both winged and wingless. From Konrad Gesner, Historiae animalium (Zurich, Switz.: Christ. 
Froschoverum, 1551—1587). (From the original in the Special Collections of Northwestern University Library) 


Etymology: From the Greek drdkon (“serpent” 
or “sea fish”) or, more literally, “that which kills 
at a glance.” 

Variant names: Draco (Latin), Dragonet, 
Drake, Firedrake, Gaigcuille, LlNDOEM, Lind- 
wurm, Peluda, Python, lARASQUE, VOUIVKE. 

Physical description: Serpentine. Scaly or 
slimy. Black, red, yellow, or white. Crest on the 
head. Red eyes. Small mouth. Lion’s limbs. 
Sometimes winged. Eagle’s claws. Strong tail. 

Behavior: Leaves a putrid slime behind when 
it moves on land. Said to be capable of flight. 
Extremely venomous, toxic, or contagious. In- 
flicts injury with its tail. Can also kill by con- 
striction. Said to herald the beginning of wars or 
other disasters. Causes floods. 


Distribution: Throughout Europe. 

Significant sightings: To the ancient Greeks, 
the Dragon was a large snake found near tombs. 

In 714, the Basque hero Don Teodosio killed 
a bat-winged Dragon on Mount Aralar, Spain. 

In either 1410 or 1420, a man was lost in a cave 
on Mount Pilatus, Switzerland, for five months. It 
was the lair of two flying Dragons, and he escaped 
by grabbing the tail of one as it flew away. 

Ulrich Vogelsang, who sculpted the winged 
Dragon of Klagenfurt, Austria, in 1590, based 
his design on the skull of a Pleistocene Woolly 
rhinoceros ( Coelodonta antiquitatis) dug up in a 
nearby quarry in 1335. The legend of a Lind- 
wurm that caused floods in the River Gian is 
much older, however. 
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On July 26, 1713, a giant serpent, 17 feet 4 
inches long, was killed by a forester named Zan- 
der near Wroclaw, Poland. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Windsock banners carried by medieval 
armies. At the Battle of Liegnitz in 1241, 
Kaidu’s Mongol army carried Dragon 
banners that flamed and fumed. See also 
Dragon (British). 

(2) Viking or Byzantine ships in the shape 
of Dragons may have popularized the myth. 

(3) Such astronomical events as comets or 
meteors were thought to be flying Dragons. 

(4) A union of the more disagreeable aspects 
of the Egyptian gods Isis, Osiris, and Horus, 
with a large amount of snake, crocodile, and 
lizard mixed in, suggested by Grafton Elliot 
Smith. From the Nile, this Dragon 
prototype spread north, east, and west, 
where it was transformed and assimilated by 
other cultures, symbolizing the 
personification of evil. 

(5) Based on dinosaur or pterodactyl fossils. 

(6) In the seventeenth century, the Olm 

(. Proteus anguineus ), a cave-dwelling, aquatic 
salamander of Yugoslavia and northern Italy, 
was thought to be the offspring of a Dragon. 
It has an eel-like body, white skin, three 
pairs of external gills, four tiny legs, and 
vestigial eyes. It grows to about 12 inches 
long. When washed out of their caves by 
heavy rainfall, Olms gather in deep pools, 
but they will not voluntarily leave the water. 
Sources: “Hymn to Apollo,” in Hesiod, the 
Homeric Hymns, and the Homerica, trans. Hugh 
G. Evelyn-White (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1982), pp. 339-351; Ulisse 
Aldrovandi, Serpentum, et draconu historiae libri 
duo (Bologna, Italy: C. Ferronium, 1640); 
Athanasius Kircher, Mundus subterraneus 
(Amsterdam: Joannem Janssonium, 1668); 
Johann Jakob Scheuchzer, Helvetica (Leiden, 
the Netherlands: Petri Vander Aa, 1723); 
Johann Heinrich Zedler, Grosses Vollstandiges 
Universal-Lexikon allerWissenschafften und 
Kunste (Halle, Germany: J. H. Zedler, 
1732-1750), vol. 34, pp. 1793-1796; Grafton 
Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon (New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1919); Ernest 


Ingersoll, Dragons and Dragon Lore (New York: 
Payson and Clarke, 1928); Wilhelm Bolsche, 
Drachen: Sage und Naturwissenschaft (Stuttgart, 
Germany: Kosmos, 1929); Othenio Abel, Das 
Reich der Tiere: Tiere der Vorzeit in ihrem 
Lebensraum (Berlin: Deutscher Verlag, 1939), 
pp. 82-83; Ludwig Bechstein, Marchen und 
Sagen (Berlin: T. Knaur, 1940), p. 209; Joseph 
Fontenrose, Python : A Study of the Delphic Myth 
and Its Origins (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1959); Sidney Bernard, “Swiss 
Terrors of the Past,” Contemporary Review 209 
(1966): 293-295; Erich Thenius, Fossils and the 
Life of the Past (New York: Springer-V erlag, 

1973) , pp. 37-38; Julio Carlo Baroja, Ritos y 
mitos equivocos (Madrid: Ediciones Istmo, 

1974) , pp. 167, 205; Paul Norman, The Hill of 
the Dragon (Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield, 1980); Michel Meurger, Histoire 
naturelle des dragons (Rennes, France: Terre de 
Brume, 2001). 

Dragon Bird 

Legendary Bird of East Asia. 

Variant names: Hai riyo (Japanese), O-gon- 
cho, Schachi hoko, Tobi tatsu. 

Physical description: Golden feathers on 
wings, body, and tail. Dragonlike head. 
Bearded. Clawed feet. 

Behavior: Call is a blood-curdling howl. 
Distribution: Japan. 

Significant sighting: Every fifty years, in a lake 
near Kyoto, a white Dragon called Ukisima is 
said to take the form of a golden songbird called 
O-gon-cho. Last seen in April 1834, its appear- 
ance presaged disease and starvation. 

Possible explanation: Said to be the Japanese 
equivalent of the winged stage of the Chinese 
D RAGON (Ying lung) . 

Sources: Charles Gould, Mythical Monsters 
(London: W. H. Allen, 1886), pp. 249-255; 
Karl Shuker, Dragons: A Natural History (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1995), pp. 92-93. 

Dre-Mo 

Mystery PRIM ATE or BEARof Central Asia, often 
confused with the YETI . 
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Etymology: Tibetan (Sino-Tibetan) word, ap- 
parently with various meanings, among them: a 
female demon, a person who has gone astray 
from a religious life, a she-bear, and the red and 
blue varieties of the brown bear. 

Variant names: Chemo (“big”), Chemong, 
Dredmo (“brown bear”), Dremo. 

Physical description: Looks like a bear or large 
monkey. Taller than a human. Shaggy reddish, 
black, or dark-gray hair. Sometimes white head- 
hair. Small eyes. Pointed mouth. 

Behavior: Nocturnal. Walks on all fours as 
well as bipedally. Growls and whistles. Omniv- 
orous. Looks for food under large rocks. Throws 
rocks. Kills with its hands (or paws). 
Distribution: Eastern Tibet; Bhutan. 
Significant sighting: Somewhere southwest of 
Alamdo, Tibet, in July 1986, Reinhold Messner 
encountered a large, dark-haired animal that 
emerged from rhododendron bushes onto the 
path about 30 feet ahead of him. It rose on its 
hind legs, turned, and ran away on all fours. 
Local Tibetans told him it was a Chemo. 
Possible explanations: 

(1) The Brown bear ( Ursus arctos ), 
especially the isabelline or red variety found 
in the eastern and central Himalayas, is 
known in the Karakoram Range of 
Baltistan, Pakistan, as the dreng mo; to the 
Ladakhs in Jammu and Kashmir as drin 
mor; and in Tibet as the dred mong. 
Considered by some a subspecies ( U. a. 
isabellinus ), the red bear is generally 5 feet 6 
inches-8 feet long, with a reddish, grizzled 
coat. It eats grasses, roots, and scavenged 
kills such as ibex. 

(2) The blue or horse variety of brown bear, 
sometimes considered a subspecies ( U. a. 
pruinosus ), is found in eastern Tibet and 
Sichuan Province, China. Its blue-tinted 
brown hairs are tipped with gold or slate- 
gray. A yellowish-brown or whitish cape 
forms a saddle mark over its shoulders, 
hence the name “horse bear.” 

(3) The Chemo may refer to the Yeh or 
DzuTeh, while the Dre-mo is a bear. 

Sources: Edmund Hillary and Desmond 

Doig, High in the Cold Thin Air (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1962), pp. 100-101, 


119-123; Odette Tchernine, The Yeti 
(London: Neville Spearman, 1970), p. 175; 
Terry Domico, Bears of the World (New York: 
Facts on File, 1988); Reinhold Messner, My 
Quest for the Yeti (New York: St. Martin’s, 
2000 ). 

Dsonoqua 

Cannibal Giant of western Canada. 

Etymology: Kwakiutl (Wakashan), “wild 
woman of the woods.” 

Variant name: Tsonoqua. 

Physical description: Covered with long, black 
hair. Long arms. Hairy hands. Sharp claws. 
Short hind legs. 

Behavior: Antisocial. Upright gait. Most often 
described as a cannibal woman. 

Distribution: Southwestern British Columbia. 
Significant sighting: Represented on carved, 
wooden masks used for ritual purposes. Its face 
also appears on totem-pole carvings. 

Sources: Franz Boas and George Hunt, 
“Kwakiutl Texts,” Memoirs of the American 
Museum of Natural History 5 (1902): 431-436; 
Franz Boas, “Kwakiutl Tales, New Series,” 
Contributions to Anthropology , Columbia 
University26 (1935): 147-156; Joseph H. 
Wherry, Indian Masks and Myths of the West 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1969), pp. 
114-121; Grant R. Keddie, “On Creating Un- 
humans,” in Vladimir Markotic and Grover 
Krantz, eds., The Sasquatch and Other 
Unknown Hominoids (Calgary, Alta., Canada: 
Western Publishers, 1984), pp. 22-29. 

Du 

Mystery Bird of Oceania. 

Etymology: Ajie (Austronesian) word. 

Physical description: Red plumage. Star- 
shaped, bony structure on its head. 

Behavior: Flightless. Can run swiftly with 
wings outstretched. Aggressive. Its single egg 
hatches in four months. Said to put its egg in a 
banyan tree to lure a giant lizard into incubating 
it. 

Distribution: Isle of Pines, New Caledonia, in 
the South Pacific. 
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Significant sighting: On both New Caledonia 
and the Isle of Pines, there are large, moundlike 
structures, as much as 50 feet in diameter and 5 
feet high. Francois Poplin suggests that they are 
not burial mounds but piles of earth constructed 
by the Du to incubate its eggs. 

Present status: At first treated as sacred by local 
people, the bird may have become a handy food 
source that was eventually exterminated, per- 
haps by A.D. 300. However, Lars Thomas re- 
ported that it was still thought to be alive in 
1991. 

Possible explanation: Surviving Giant mega- 
pode ( Sylviornis neocaledoniae ), a large galliform 
bird whose subfossil bones were first discovered 
on the Isle of Pines in 1974. They were radio- 
carbon-dated to about 1500 B.G, after the 
Melanesians settled the island. The bird was 5-6 
feet tall and flightless. 

Sources: Paul Griscelli, “Deux oiseaux fossiles 
de Nouvelle-Caledonie,” Bulletin de la Societe 
dEtudes Historiques de Nouvelle-Caledonie 29 
(1976): 3-6; Francois Poplin and Cecile 
Mourer-Chauvire, “ Sylviornis neocaledoniae 
(Aves, Galliformes, Megapodiidae), oiseau 
geant eteint de Pile des Pins (Nouvelle- 
Caledonie),” Geobios 18 (February 1985): 
73-97; Cecile Mourer-Chauvire and Francois 
Poplin, “Le mystere des tumulus de Nouvelle- 
Caledonie,” La Recherche 16 (September 1985): 
1094; Lars Thomas, Mysteriet om Havuhyrerne 
(Copenhagen: Gyldendal Boghandel, 1992). 

Duende 

LITHE People of Central and South America. 

Etymology: Spanish, “goblin” or “dwarf.” 
From dueno de casa (“lord of the house”), refer- 
ring to a Spanish household spirit. Used as early 
as 1653 for a bandit in Peru; since then, the 
term has expanded to include ghosts and other 
supernatural creatures. 

Variant names: Alar (Cabecar/Chibchan), 
Dominguito (in Honduras), el Duendi, Duenos 
del monte (“mountain lords”), Dwendi, Mauh 
(ChomVMayan, “not good”), Pombero, el Sil- 
borcito (in Brazil, “little whistler”), el Som- 
brero ’n (“big hat”), Tata (Mayan for “grandfa- 
ther”) duende. 


Physical description: Height, 1 foot 3 inches-4 
feet 6 inches. Covered in thick brown or black 
hair. Red fur or hair (in Honduras, Peru, and 
Venezuela). Blond, gray, or red hair (in 
Panama). Flat, yellowish-brown, wrinkled face. 
Blue eyes (in Panama). Pointed ears (in Costa 
Rica). Large teeth. Long, white beard (in 
Guatemala). Heavy shoulders. Hair especially 
thick and coarse down the neck and back. Long 
arms. Chubby (in Colombia, Peru, and Ar- 
gentina). Thick calves (in Belize). Chickenlike 
feet (in Argentina and Costa Rica). Reversed 
feet. Pointed heels. Female Duendes are rare. 

Behavior: Mostly nocturnal. Inquisitive. 
Makes cries like a baby as well as loud roars and 
also chatters, squeaks, or cackles. Eats fruit, mo- 
lasses, livestock, and fishes. Attacks dogs and 
carries them off. Plaits the manes of horses (in 
Colombia). Said to wear skins, rags, red or green 
clothes, and especially a big straw hat. Some- 
times rescues humans lost in the forest. Folklore 
credits the Duende with a facility for language, 
making music, hypnotic powers, invisibility, 
and shape-shifting. 

Tracks: Small and deep, with pointed heels. 

Habitat: Caves, mines, mountainous forests, 
deep canyons and valleys, rivers, abandoned 
houses, plantations, vineyards. 

Distribution: Throughout Central and South 
America. 

Possible explanation: A fairy-tale creature with 
no objective reality, possibly a mix of European 
folktales and Indian trickster myths. 

Sources: Alberto Uribe Holguin, La leyenda 
de los duendes (Bogota, Colombia: Editorial 
Marconi, 1927); Aime F. Tschiffely, Tschijfely’s 
Ride: Ten Thousand Miles in the Saddle from 
Southern Cross to Pole Star (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1933), p. 182; Charles Wisdom, 
The Chorti Lndians of Guatemala (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940), p. 408; 
Carlos Lopez Narvaez, “Presentacion folklorica 
del duende,” Revista de Folklore (Bogota) 2 
(1947): 1-5; Ivan T. Sanderson, Abominable 
Snowmen: Legend Come to Life (Philadelphia: 
Chilton, 1961), pp. 164-166; Virginia 
Rodriquez Rivera, “Los duendes en Mexico (el 
alux),” Folklore Americano 10, no. 10 (1962): 
68-85; Nicholas M. Fintzelberg, “The Form, 
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Meaning, and Function of a Duende Legend 
in the Santa Elena Peninsula, Ecuador,” Ph.D. 
diss., University of California, Davis, 1975; 

Luis Millones, “Las duendes del casma: 

Religion popular en un valle de la Costa 
Norte,” Folklore Americano 23 (1975): 81-92; 
Alan Rabinowitz, jaguar: Struggle and Triumph 
in the Jungles of Belize (New York: Arbor 
House, 1986); Meg Craig, Characters and 
Caricatures in Belizean Folklore (Belize City: 
Belize UNESCO Commission, 1991); Mark 
Sanborne, “An Investigation of the Duende 
and Sisimite of Belize: Hominoids or Myth?” 
Cryptozoology 11 (1992): 90-97; Mark 
Sanborne, “On the Trail of the Duende and 
Sisimite of Belize,” Strange Magazine, no. 11 
(Spring-Summer 1993): 10-13, 54-57; John 
E. Roth, American Elves (Jefferson, N.C.: 
McFarland, 1997), pp. 34-36, 54-62, 

97-104, 156-160. 

Dulugal 

Alternate name for the Y3WIE of Australia. 

Etymology: From the Dhurga or Thurawal 
(Australian) duligaal (“wild blackfellow”) . 

Variant names: Dhuligal, Doolagard, Doola- 
garl, Dooligal, Douligah, Dulagarl, Thoolagal. 
Physical description: Covered with hair. 
Behavior: Nocturnal. Raids Aboriginal camps. 
Habitat: Mountain ranges. 

Distribution: Southern coast of New South 
Wales. 

Significant sighting: In June 1970, near Geehi, 
New South Wales, mountaineers Ron Bartlett 
and Frank Sinclair spotted a 7-foot-tall human- 
like figure after finding odd tracks in the snow. 

Sources: Te Whare [Henry V. Edwards], A 
Bush Cinema Made in Australia (Sydney, 
Australia: Te Whare, 1922), p. 8; Roland 
Robertson, Black-Feller White-Feller (Sydney, 
Australia: Angus and Robertson, 1958); 
Graham Joyner, The Hairy Man of South 
Eastern Australia (Kingston, A.C.T., Australia: 
Graham Joyner, 1977). 

Dwayyo 

Hairy Biped of Maryland. 


Etymology: Letters forming this word origi- 
nated with a police teletype message accompa- 
nying a November 1965 report. Coined by re- 
porter George May of the Frederick (Md. ) News 
Post. 

Variant names: Dwayo, Wago. 

Physical description: Height, 6 feet. Black hair. 
Bushy tail. 

Behavior: Runs on four legs. Screams like a 
puma. 

Distribution: Frederick County, Maryland. 
Significant sighting: John Becker claimed to 
have fought a hairy, black creature in his back- 
yard on Fern Rock Road, 10 miles out of Fred- 
erick, Maryland, in late November 1965. 
Possible explanations: Probable hoax. 

Sources: Frederick (Md. ) News Post , 

November 30, December 2-3, 6, 8, 15, 1965; 
Mark Chorvinsky and Mark Opsasnick, 

“Notes on the Dwayyo,” Strange Magazine , no. 
2 (1988): 28-29. 

Dzoavits 

CANNIBAL GlANT of the western United States. 

Etymology: Shoshoni (Uto-Aztecan), “stone 
giant.” 

Distribution: Wyoming; Idaho; Nevada. 
Source: Kyle Mizokami, Bigfoot-Like Figures 
in North American Folklore and Tradition, 
http : / / www. rain . org / campinternet/bigfoo t/ 
bigfoot-folklore.html. 

Dzu-Teh 

Giant Hominid or unknown Bear of Central 
Asia, often confused with the smaller Yeh . 

Etymology: Lepcha (Sino-Tibetan) word. Said 
to be pronounced “chu-tay.” Meaning and ori- 
gin not established, though one derivation is 
dzu (“livestock”) + teh (“animal”). Another is 
that teh is the same as dred (“bear”). In modern 
Tibetan, te is a particle attached to a verb and 
means “when,” “after,” “thus,” or “although” 
and sometimes forms a gerund (“-ing”). 

Variant names: Chhudi (in Sikkim), Churails, 
Chu-teh, Chutey. 

Physical description: Bearlike but bigger. 
Height, 6-9 feet. Shaggy reddish, black, or 
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dark-gray hair. Flat head. Pronounced 
browridge. Long, powerful arms. Huge hands. 

Behavior: Walks on all fours as well as 
bipedally. Kills and eats yaks and cattle by 
catching them by their horns and twisting their 
necks. Said by the Sherpas to be seen at altitudes 
of 13,000-15,000 feet. 

Tracks: Huge and human-looking. 
Distribution: Sikkim State, India; Bhutan; 
Tibet. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) The red or isabelline variety of the 
Brown bear ( Ursus arctos isabellinus) has a 
pale, reddish-brown coat and stands around 
6 feet 6 inches tall. It is found in Alpine 
meadows between the tree line and the 
snow line. A rarer blue variety ( U. a. 
pruinosus, with bluish-brown hairs frosted 
with gold or slate-gray) is also known, 
especially in Tibet; skins of this bear 
obtained in Nepal in 1959 and 1960 by 
journalist Desmond Doig were touted as 


YETI skins, but there is considerable doubt 
that the locals made any such claim. 

(2) An evolved Gigantopithecus blacki. This 
huge-jawed Pleistocene ape lived as recently 
as 500,000 years ago in southern China and 
Vietnam, while a smaller species, G. 
giganteus , dates to 9-6 million years ago in 
the Siwalik Hills of India and Pakistan. 

Both species are known only from jaw 
fragments and isolated teeth. 

Sources: Ralph Izzard, The Abominable 
Snowman (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1955), p. 100; Ivan T. Sanderson, Abominable 
Snowmen: Legend Come to Life (Philadelphia: 
Chilton, 1961), pp. 268, 325; Edmund Hillary 
and Desmond Doig, High in the Cold Thin Air 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1962), pp. 

31, 101, 117; Odette Tchernine, The Yeti 
(London: Neville Spearman, 1970), p. 176; 
Loren Coleman, Tom Slick and the Search for 
the Yeti (Boston: Faber and Faber, 1989), pp. 
97-98. 
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Ea 

The earliest known named MEEBEING, from the 
Middle East. 

Etymology: Akkadian (Semitic), “he who does 
good to men.” 

Variant names: Dagon (Hebrew/Semitic), 
Enki (Sumerian), Oannes (Greek). 

Physical description: Human or goatlike above 
the waist, fish tail below. Sometimes shown as 
completely human with a fishlike cloak or with 
waves springing from its shoulders. 

Behavior: Stays in the water at night, comes 
on land in the day. Speaks and acts like a human 
being. 

Distribution: Red Sea. 

Significant sighting: The fish- tailed sea god of 
the Akkadians, Ea is said to have provided them 
with technological and agricultural skills and 
the beginnings of their culture. According to the 
Babylonian writer Berosus, Ea came out of the 
Red Sea and taught things by day, retiring to the 
sea at night. 

Sources: “Fragments of Chaldaean History,” 
in Isaac Preston Cory, ed., Ancient Fragments 
(London: W. Pickering, 1832), pp. 18-19, 
27-29; Gwen Benwell and Arthur Waugh, Sea 
Enchantress: The Tale of the Mermaid and Her 
Kin (New York: Citadel, 1961), pp. 23-28. 

Earth Hound 

Mystery RODENT of Scotland. 

Variant names: Yard dog, Yird swine. 

Physical description: Ratlike. The size of a fer- 
ret. Brown. Long, doglike head. Prominent 
snout like a pig’s. Large incisors. Molelike feet. 
Short, bushy tail. 

Behavior: Burrows in graves. Eats corpses. 

Habitat: Graveyards and alluvial plains. 



The Earth HOUND, a mystery mammal of northeastern 
Scotland, said to be found in graveyards. (William M. 
Rebsamen/Fortean Picture Library) 


Distribution: Aberdeenshire. 

Significant sightings: About 1867, a Scottish 
gardener plowed up an Earth hound, killing it 
after it bit and cut his boot. He took the carcass 
home. 

In 1915, an Earth hound was turned up by a 
plow and killed in the parish churchyard of 
Mastrick, Aberdeenshire. It was about the size 
of a rat but had molelike feet. 

Sources: Walter Gregor, Notes on the Folk- 
Lore of the North-East of Scotland (London: 
Folk-Lore Society, 1881), p. 130; Alexander 
Fenton and David Heppell, “The Earth 
Hound: A Living Banffshire Belief,” Scottish 
Studies 3 1 (1992-1993): 145-146; Karl 
Shuker, Mysteries of Planet Earth (London: 
Carlton, 1999), pp. 28-29. 

Eastern Puma 

The puma is indeed returning to its former 
range in the eastern United States and Canada, 
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though this fact has only been reluctantly ac- 
cepted by naturalists in recent years. Part of the 
reluctance has been based on imprecise witness 
descriptions, which can sometimes venture into 
the bizarre or supernatural. (Reports from 
southern states technically constitute sightings 
of the Southern puma, which still exists in very 
small numbers in southern Florida.) 

Although a case could be made for separating 
Eastern puma reports into two categories — 
those conforming to a traditional puma that is 
expanding its range and those involving a 
melanistic or other aberrant animal turning up 
in areas that probably could not support a large 
cat — the task is too daunting. Black animals are 
reported from likely Eastern puma habitats, and 
perfectly reasonable puma reports come from 
areas where the animal has never been seen be- 
fore or since. Misidentifications are rampant, 
and AlIEN Big Cats (whatever they may be) 
seem to have a presence in North America. 
Therefore, all the reports are lumped together in 
this category except for the MANED Am EKICAN 
LIONS, which at least has an easily identifiable 
nonpuma characteristic. 

Scientific names: Puma concolor couguar, since 
1993; formerly, Felis concolor , a name given by 
Carl von Linne in 1771. 

Variant names: Beast of Bladenboro, 
BOOGER, Catamount, Catawampus, Critter, 
Devil cat, Eastern panther, Gallywampus, 
Ghost cat, Gla&ACKUS, Indian devil, Mansfield 
mystery cat (in Massachusetts), Michichibi, 
Monde the Monster, Neuje THE LlON, OZARK 
Howler, Phantom panther, SANTER, Wrm INT 
Wampus cat, Whirling whimpus, Whistling 
wampus, Woofin nanny, Wooleneag, Wowzer, 
Yati wasagi (Mikasuki/Muskogean, “separated 
man”), Zoominzacker (in North Carolina). 

Physical description: Powerfully built large cat. 
Length, 7-8 feet including tail. Shoulder height, 
2-3 feet. Weight, more than 200 pounds. Most 
reports are of tan pumas, though about 16-30 
percent describe a gray or black pelt. Head de- 
scribed as both large and small. Short, pricked 
ears. Glowing greenish, yellow, or red eyes. 
Long, slender tail. 

Behavior: Nocturnal. A female in heat calls 
with loud screams. When its natural prey (deer) 


has been reduced, it will attack livestock, espe- 
cially chickens and rabbits, though goats, sheep, 
pigs, dogs, cats, and cows are also vulnerable. 
Sometimes, only parts of animals are favored, 
such as pigs’ ears. Pumas tend to avoid people, 
although attacks have increased since 1990; con- 
sequently, it is difficult to reconcile stories of 
fearless, intelligently aggressive behavior toward 
persons that are occasionally reported, from 
midwestern states especially. At least two or 
three reports involve an animal that can stand on 
its hind legs, a feat that no puma can perform. 

Tracks: Front feet are larger than hind feet 
and are ahead of or partially overlapped by the 
rear feet. Length, 3.5-6 inches wide, 3-5 inches 
long. Heel pads have squared-off fronts and 
three lobes at the rear. Toes are small, teardrop- 
shaped, and widely spaced compared to a dog’s. 
Rear feet are asymmetrical. Prints are 25-30 
inches apart. Claw marks are sometimes re- 
ported; though this is more characteristic of a 
dog, big cat tracks will show claws in certain ter- 
rain or when the animal is sprinting or leaping. 

Habitat: Mountains, forests, swamps. 

Distribution: Southeastern Canada and the 
United States east of the Mississippi River. 
Black pumas have also been reported in Wash- 
ington, Texas, and California. In some places in 
the United States and Canada, puma sightings 
correlate closely with BlGFOOT“hot spots.” 

A partial list of places where Eastern pumas 
have been reported follows: 

Alabama — South Mobile County, Nauvoo, 
Tuscaloosa. 

Arkansas — Logan County, Mena, Russellville. 

Connecticut — Chaplin, Glastonbury, and 
places in the northeastern portion of the state. 

Delaware — Concord, Harrington, Wilming- 
ton. 

Georgia — Bulloch County, Savannah, Stock- 
bridge. 

Illinois — Alexander County, Centralia, 
Champaign County, Clarksdale, Decatur, East 
Carondelet, Edwardsville, Forest Park, Hamp- 
ton, Itasca, Jasper County, Kaskaskia, Ma- 
homet, Momence, Olive Branch, Oquawka, 
Pana, Peoria, Plainfield, and many places in the 
northeastern portion of the state. 

Indiana — Hancock County, Knox County, 
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Lebanon, Monument City, Paradise, Perry 
County, Richmond, Rising Sun, South Bend. 

Kentucky — Floyd County, Russellville. 

Louisiana — St. Mary Parish, Vidalia. 

Maine — Baxter State Park, Blue Hill Moun- 
tain, Cape Elizabeth, Fryeburg, Hartland, Little 
St. John Lake, Waldo County, Westport Island. 

Maryland — Clinton, Frostburg, Garrett 
County, Harford County, Street. 

Massachusetts — Hockomock Swamp, Mans- 
field, Shutesbury, Truro. 

Michigan — Canton Township, Cass County, 
Clare County, Oakland County, Perronville, 
Seul Choix Point, Sturgis, the Upper Peninsula 
from Watersmeet to Drummond Island. 

Minnesota — Bemidji, Hopkins, Hugo, Ply- 
mouth, St. Louis County, Watonwan County. 

Mississippi — Bay Springs. 

Missouri — Lamar, Mound Creek, Maries 
County, Phelps County, Pulaski County, 
Wellsville. 

New Brunswick, Canada — Albert County, 


Fredericton, Juniper, Mundleville, St. John 
County, Queens County, Waasis. 

New Hampshire — Benton, Stewartstown. 

New Jersey — Cumberland County, Maurice 
River, Salem County, Sussex County. 

New York — Brookhaven, Eden, Elmira, 
Ronkonkoma, Spencer, Van Etten. 

North Carolina — Bladenboro, Concord, 
Fontana Dam, Greensboro, Rowan County, 
Sampson County, and places in the northwest- 
ern portion of the state. 

Ohio — Allen County, Bluffton, Cincinnati 
(forested areas), Coshocton County, Kirkwood, 
Minerva, Oak Harbor, Richard Township, 
Springfield, Urbana, Wellston, Westerville. 

Oklahoma — Arkoma, Verdigris. 

Ontario, Canada — Algoma, Bruce Peninsula, 
Marathon, Orient Bay, Saugeen River. 

Pennsylvania — Allegheny County, Arm- 
strong County, Cameron County, Clarion 
County, Clearfield County, Clinton County, 
Crawford County, Erie County, Forest County, 
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Lycoming County, Pottstown, Schuylkill 
County, Sullivan County, Tarentum. 

South Carolina — Charleston area, George- 
town County, Santee River, White Oak 
Swamp. 

Tennessee — Carthage, Crossville, Indian 
Mound. 

Vermont — Berlin, Bethel, Bridport, Crafts- 
bury, Orwell, Rutland. 

Virginia — Abingdon, Bedford County, 
Prince William County, Purgatory Mountain, 
Wise County. 

West Virginia — Hardy County, Pocahontas 
County, Randolph County, Wyoming County. 

Wisconsin — Lincoln County, Manitowoc, 
Oneida County, Rhinelander, Sauk County. 

Black pumas in western states and Central 
America: 

California — East Bay area, Las Trampas Re- 
gional Park, Marin County, Ventura County. 

Honduras — Puerto Castillo. 

Mexico — Sinaloa State. 

Texas — Fort Worth. 

Washington — Port Angeles. 

Significant sightings: Reports of mystery fe- 
lines prior to the 1950s were not taken seriously 
by zoologists. Stories of the GLWACKUS, Neiue 
THE LION, and Wampus cats in the South were 
collected primarily by folklorists and Forteans. 

Marian Harpan Peduzzi saw a glossy, black 
panther in 1946 near Berlin, Vermont. It was 4 
feet in length, with an elegant, curved tail. 

On March 29, 1947, Bruce S. Wright discov- 
ered three sets of unmistakable puma tracks 
(two adults and one cub) on the border between 
Albert and St. John Counties, New Brunswick. 
These were the first puma tracks recorded in 
eastern Canada in more than 100 years. 

Game warden Paul G. Myers shot and 
wounded a black cat near Decatur, Illinois, on 
October 25, 1955. 

Walter Bigelow and his wife saw a strange an- 
imal cross the road near Mound Creek, Mis- 
souri, in the path of their car headlights in mid- 
July 1957. It was black, 3 feet long, tailless, and 
“rather stubby.” Later, whatever the animal was, 
it scared some hunting dogs that tried to flush it. 

On June 2, 1963, Bill Chambers watched a 
jet-black puma for fifteen minutes from his 


pickup truck near Mahomet, Illinois. It was 
hunting in a clover patch 190 yards away. He 
estimated its shoulder height as 14-15 inches 
and its total length as 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet. 

In the summer of 1966, a hairy, catlike ani- 
mal locals called the Woofin nanny killed a 
number of animals and pets near Greensboro, 
North Carolina, bleeding the carcasses dry 
through puncture wounds. 

Bruce S. Wright and his wife were driving 
west from Fredericton, New Brunswick, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1966, when they saw a puma cross 
the road in front of them in broad daylight. 

On April 10, 1970, Mike Busby was stopped 
by the side of the road south of Olive Branch, 
Illinois, when an animal with glowing, greenish 
eyes, 6 feet tall, black, and standing upright, at- 
tacked him. Tumbling him about, the creature 
tore his shirt and inflicted some scratches on his 
arm, chest, and abdomen. It was scared by a 
passing truck and loped away. 

In September 1975, citizens of Stockb ridge, 
Georgia, reported a black panther that screamed 
at night. After the newspaper stories broke, 
James Rutledge revealed that he had shot and 
killed a black cat the previous spring, but he de- 
clined to reveal where he had buried it. 

In April 1976, a large male cougar was shot 
and killed in Pocahontas County, West Vir- 
ginia, after it had killed a farmer’s sheep. Two 
days later, an apparently pregnant female was 
captured alive. The state’s Department of Nat- 
ural Resources no longer has the paperwork on 
the case. 

From April to June 1977, Sampson County, 
North Carolina, was plagued by a mystery ani- 
mal that mangled pet cats and dogs, damaged 
trailer homes and porch screens, and left nu- 
merous clawless, four-toed tracks in the vicinity. 

Charles and Helen Marks found more than 
200 prints, some with claws, around their trailer 
court in Westerville, Ohio, on June 10, 1979. 
There were sightings of panthers in the area in 
May and June. 

In late September 1981, William and Marsha 
Medeiros got within 50 feet of a puma along a 
trail in the Cape Cod National Seashore near 
Truro, Massachusetts. 

On June 1, 1982, a Pittsburgh television crew 
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filmed a thirty-second videotape of a tan puma 
near Tarentum, Pennsylvania, on Ruth 
O’Brien’s property, where a series of sightings 
and puma screams had been reported since July 
1979. 

On April 24, 1989, Hubert Graham watched 
a tawny, juvenile puma sunning itself for twenty 
minutes in a clearing below his fire-watch tower 
on Blue Hill Mountain, south of Bangor, 
Maine. 

A videotape of a puma was taken near Waa- 
sis, New Brunswick, in the spring of 1990 by 
Roger Noble. 

In August 1992, a couple in Street, Mary- 
land, watched for twenty minutes and took 
photographs of a light-brown puma the size of a 
German shepherd dog. The cat was seen by oth- 
ers as it wandered east through Harford County. 

A 3-foot, white puma was seen in the winter 
of 1992-1993 around Stewardstown, New 
Hampshire. 

In December 1993, Wayne Perri of Hartland, 
Maine, was walking his dogs when he encoun- 
tered a puma near Decker Pond. He took a 
photo of the animal, which shows it accompa- 
nied by two of his hounds. 

Near Craftsbury, Vermont, in the winter of 
1994-1995, game wardens found tracks, scat, 
and other physical evidence that produced a 
DNA match with a puma. 

In June 1997, a small female puma was hit by 
a truck in western Floyd County, Kentucky. 
The witness said the animal was following a 
larger cat with another small cat. He picked up 
the carcass and turned it over to the Kentucky 
Department of Fish and Wildlife Resources, 
which kept the carcass in a freezer. It was deter- 
mined to be an 8-pound puma kitten with all its 
claws intact and no tags or collars on it. 

On July 15, 2000, on railroad tracks near 
Fort Kaskaskia State Historic Site, Illinois, a 
1 1 0-pound, male puma carcass was discovered, 
killed by a train. Necropsy results showed that 
the animal had all its claws and had been feed- 
ing on white-tailed deer, indicating that it was 
wild and not an escapee. 

Present status: The eastern subspecies ( Puma 
concolor couguar) once ranged from New 
Brunswick south to South Carolina and west to 


Illinois. Because of persistent yet unconfirmed 
reports, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) added the Eastern puma to the en- 
dangered species list in 1973. Puma sign found 
in 1981 convinced Robert Downing of the 
USFWS that the animal survived in Virginia 
and West Virginia. However, federal and state 
agencies have avoided expending scarce conser- 
vation resources on an animal still presumed ex- 
tinct. In March 1993, based on tracks, hair, and 
fecal samples collected near Juniper in Novem- 
ber 1992, the New Brunswick Department of 
Natural Resources acknowledged the presence 
of a puma population in the province. 

The southern subspecies [P. c. coryi) formerly 
ranged from Georgia and Florida west to 
Arkansas and Louisiana; it is now estimated that 
only thirty to fifty adults exist in small pockets 
of southern Florida. A plan for genetic restora- 
tion of the remaining animals began in 1995 
with the release of eight female Texas pumas (P. 
c. stanleyana) into south Florida. 

In eastern and southern states, both pumas 
and the deer they fed on were greatly reduced in 
numbers in the early nineteenth century as 
white settlements advanced into the Appalachi- 
ans. Deer did not become extensively stocked 
and protected again until the establishment of 
state and national parks from the 1930s to the 
1950s. There is evidence that a few pumas sur- 
vived the critical period between 1900 and 1930 
and thus might be responsible for increasing 
populations in the East. 

Many recent witnesses have reported seeing 
Eastern pumas at close range, but few have pro- 
duced supporting evidence. The few specimens 
reported killed have not been preserved. 

Pumas in the western United States are thriv- 
ing. Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming have healthy popula- 
tions, as do British Columbia and Alberta in 
Canada. Reports in adjacent states and provinces 
occur less frequently and may represent transients. 

Black pumas — The leopard and jaguar are the 
two cats with the most frequently reported in- 
stances of melanism (black coloration). 
Melanism is virtually unknown in pumas, with 
only three questionable specimens killed in 
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Brazil (in 1843), Gunnison, Colorado (in 1912), 
and Costa Rica (in 1959) and unconfirmed ru- 
mors from Nicaragua, Panama, and Argentina. 
Normal puma coloration is either tawny or sil- 
ver-gray, with no gradations in between. Its rain 
forest coloration is sometimes a dark red-brown. 
If a recessive gene for melanism were present in 
the North American puma population, it would 
likely have turned up more frequently in the 
wild and in captive breeding populations. Fred- 
erick Boyle, A Ride across a Continent: A Personal 
Narrative of Wanderings through Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica (London: R. Bentley, 1868); William 
Thompson, Great Cats I Have Met (Boston: 
Alpha, 1896); Angel Cabrera and Jose Yepes, 
Historia natural ediar (Buenos Aires: Compama 
Argentina de Editores, 1940); Jim Bob Tinsley, 
The Puma: Legendary Lion of the Americas (El 
Paso: University of Texas at El Paso, 1987). 
Possible explanations: 

(1) A black Labrador retriever may 
sometimes be mistaken for a melanistic cat. 
Other large dog breeds, seen at night from a 
distance, might also be taken for a large cat. 

(2) A black feral Domestic cat ( Felis silvestris 
catus) has been mistaken for a mystery felid 
when the witness has unintentionally 
exaggerated its size. 

(3) The Bobcat ( Lynx rufus) is found within 
the Eastern puma’s range but is considerably 
smaller (25-30 inches in length) and has a 
short tail. Bobcat melanism is rare but 
known in Florida. 

(4) A number of other animals can make a 
noise like a puma’s scream, among them a 
feral domestic cat, bobcat, Gray fox 

( Urocyon cinereoargenteus ), and Eastern 
screech-owl ( Otus asio). 

(5) Tracks most commonly mistaken for 
pumas are made by a Domestic dog ( Canis 
familiaris ), bobcat, and Black bear ( Ursus 
americanus ) . 

(6) Deer kills in the wild are mostly 
inconclusive as evidence, since both released 
pet pumas and wild bobcats can kill, drag, 
and cover adult deer in the same way that a 
puma does. 

(7) Pumas mark their paths frequently by 
scraping up a patch of dirt with their hind 


feet and urinating or spraying on it. Other 
animals make similar scratch hills, among 
them the Wild boar ( Sus scrofa ), Collared 
peccary ( Tayassu tajacu) , bobcat, Jaguar 
( Panthera onca ), Ruffed grouse ( Bonasa 
umbellus ), Wild turkey {Meleagris gallop avo ) , 
black bear, dog, Squirrel {Sciurus s pp.), 
Skunk {Mephitis spp.), and fox. 

(8) An escaped circus animal is often offered 
as an explanation, but few correlations 
between puma sightings and escape 
incidents have been documented. 

(9) An escaped or released exotic pet, 
especially a melanistic Leopard {Panthera 
pardus ), is a possibility, although how a 
single, large, probably declawed animal that 
has lost its hunting skills could persist in the 
wild for very long without getting caught 
poses a problem. 

(10) Puma pelts that have been 
intentionally dyed black as a hoax are not 
unknown. 

(11) The return of pumas to the East may 
be the result of the persistence of the 
original Puma concolor couguar subspecies, 
migration of western or Florida subspecies, 
or individuals or groups released into the 
wild at different times and places. 

As early as 1959, Canadian researcher Bruce 
S. Wright came to believe that pumas were 
still present in New Brunswick and in 
almost every eastern state from the 
Canadian border to Florida, but the animals 
had become scarce, cautious, and primarily 
nocturnal. By 1972, he had documented 
304 solid reports from eastern Canada and 
44 scattered sightings from Maine to 
Alabama. 

Naturalist Helen Gerson studied 318 
reports from Ontario received by the 
provincial Ministry of Natural Resources 
between 1935 and 1983. More than half 
were logged as “probable.” Only 9 percent 
involved black specimens. 

John and Linda Lutz, in Eastern Puma 
Network News , based in Baltimore, 
Maryland, recorded 615 reports in the 
United States from 1983 to 1989, with the 
greatest numbers by far in Maryland (135), 
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Pennsylvania (131), and West Virginia 
(113). Of these reports, 44 percent involved 
multiple witnesses, 27 percent were 
observations by hunters, and 37 percent 
involved black specimens. The Eastern 
Puma Research Network logged 567 
sightings in 1991, 435 sightings in 1993 
(over half of them in Pennsylvania), 245 
sightings in 1994, 510 sightings in 1995, 
and 397 sightings in 1999. The percentage 
of melanistic individuals seems to be falling, 
from 31 percent in 1990 to 16 percent in 
1999. 

Todd Lester’s Eastern Cougar Foundation, 
based in North Spring, West Virginia, 
logged 673 sightings from 1995 to 1999. 
The greatest number of melanistic pumas 
were in West Virginia (122), North 
Carolina (17), and Virginia (16). 

The Lutzes ranked the top ten states with 
the most number of reports as of January 
2001 as follows: Tan pumas — Pennsylvania 
(920), New York (442), Maryland (361), 
West Virginia (330), Virginia (180), 
Michigan (158), New Jersey (128), Maine 
(124), Illinois (121), and Ohio (118). Black 
pumas — Pennsylvania (282), New York 
(146), Wisconsin (98), Maryland (86), 

West Virginia (76), New Jersey (61), Illinois 
(47), Michigan (46), Virginia (35), and 
Tennessee (30). 

(12) Bruce Wright has suggested that 
melanism may have evolved in isolated 
Eastern puma populations to increase 
elusiveness and ensure survival. 

(13) Chad Arment points out that the 
evidence for black pumas seems extremely 
sparse before the 1940s, and he suggests 
that prior to that time, an unknown group 
of sport hunters introduced a group of 
melanistic Leopards ( Panthera pardus) from 
European zoos into the Appalachians or 
Ozarks. 

(14) Loren Coleman believes that returning 
Eastern pumas cannot account for all 
American mystery felids, especially those 
with black coloration and/or aggressive 
behavior patterns. He suggests that the 
black cats are surviving female American 


lions ( Panthera atrox ), a Pleistocene lion 
that died out 9,000 years ago, while the 
males are reported as MANED Am ERICAN 
Lions. 

(15) Errant or escaped mustelids such as the 
Fisher (. Martes pennanti ) or Wolverine 
(Gulo gulo) might account for observations 
of smaller black felids such as the Woofin 
nanny. The fisher is particularly catlike, 2 
feet long, dark brown to black in color, with 
a 15-inch, bushy tail. Its normal range is 
northern New England, Canada, and 
portions of the Rockies and Coast Ranges in 
the West. 

(16) The Jaguar undi ( Herpailurus 
yaguarondi) is found from south Texas to 
Paraguay and has been introduced in 
Florida. A medium-sized cat (3 feet— 4 feet 6 
inches long) with short legs and a long tail, 
the jaguarundi tends to a dark brown or 
black color in tropical rain forests. An 
escapee might be mistaken for a larger cat. 

(17) Jaguars ( Panthera oncd) also have a 
melanistic morph but are no longer found 
north of Mexico, except possibly in Arizona. 
See Arizona Jaguar. 

Sources: “A Tiger in Kentucky,” Lexington 
(Ky.) Gazette y July 17, 1823; Stanley P. Young 
and Edward A. Goldman, The Puma : 
Mysterious American Cat (Washington, D.C.: 
American Wildlife Institute, 1946); G. H. 
Pipes, Strange Customs of the Ozark Hillbilly 
(New York: Hobson, 1947); John Harden, The 
Devil’s Tramping Ground (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949), pp. 
147-154; Vance Randolph, We Always Lie to 
Strangers (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951); Gerald T. Bue and Milton H. 
Stenlund, “Are There Mountain Lions in 
Minnesota?” Conservation Volunteer 15 
(September 1952): 32-37; Herbert Ravenel 
Sass, “The Panther Prowls the East Again!” 
Saturday Evening Post 226 (March 13, 1954): 
31, 133-136; Dunbar Robb, “Cougar in 
Missouri,” Missouri Conservationist 16 (July 
1955): 14; “Dogs Routed by ‘Panther,’” Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times , July 23, 1957, business sec., 
p. 5; Bruce S. Wright, The Ghost of North 
America: The Story of the Eastern Panther (New 
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York: Vantage, 1959); Farnum Gray, “ c Woofin 
Nanny’ Has Mamas on Edge,” Winston-Salem 
(N.C.) Journal and Sentinel, July 9, 1966, p. 1; 
Farnum Gray, “‘Armed Men Staked Out to 
Await ‘Woofin Nanny,”’ Winston-Salem (N.C.) 
Journal and Sentinel, July 12, 1966, p. 1; R. E. 
Buehler, “Looking through the Archives: The 
Big Cat,” Journal of the Ohio Folklore Society 1 
(Winter 1966): 75-78; Loren Coleman, 
“Mystery Animals in Illinois,” Fate 24 (March 
1971): 48-54; Jerome Clark and Loren 
Coleman, “On the Trail of Pumas, Panthers 
and ULAs (Unidentified Leaping Animals),” 
Fate 25 Qune 1972): 72-82, and Quly 1972): 
92-102; Bruce S. Wright, The Eastern Panther: 
A Question of Survival (Toronto, Canada: 

Clark, Irwin, 1972); Loren Coleman, 

“Phantom Panther on the Prowl,” Fate 30 
(November 1977): 62-67; Susan Power 
Bratton, “Is the Panther Making a Comeback?” 
National Parks and Conservation Magazine 52 
(July 1978): 10-13; Loren Coleman, “Black 
‘Mountain Lions’ in California?” Pursuit, no. 

46 (Spring 1979): 61-62; Paul B. Thompson, 
“The Sampson County Mystery Animal,” 
Pursuit, no. 56 (1981): 149-151; E. J. Kahn 
Jr., “Stalking the Cape Cod Cougar,” Boston 
Magazine, July 1982; John Brinkley, “American 
Sues over ‘Invasion,’” USA Today, August 8, 
1983, p. 9A; Robert L. Downing, “The Search 
for Cougars in the Eastern United States,” 
Cryptozoolog y 3 (1984): 31-49; Jim Bob 
Tinsley, The Puma: Legendary Lion of the 
Americas (El Paso: University of Texas at El 
Paso, 1987); Helen Gerson, “Cougar, Felis 
concolor, Sightings in Ontario,” Canadian Field 
Naturalist 102 (1988): 419-424; “The Eastern 
Puma: Evidence Continues to Build,” ISC 
Newsletter 8, no. 3 (Autumn 1989): 1-8; E. 
Randall Floyd, Great Southern Mysteries (Little 
Rock, Ark.: August House, 1989); Karl Shuker, 
Mystery Cats of the World (London: Robert 
Hale, 1989), pp. 151-166; Jay W. Tischendorf, 
“The Eastern Panther on Film? Results of an 
Investigation,” Cryptozoology 10 (1990): 74-78; 
“Eastern Puma Officially Acknowledged in 
Canada,” ISC Newsletter 12, no. 2 
(1993-1996): 9-11; Gene Letourneau, 
“Sportsmen Say,” Portland Maine Sunday 


Telegram, February 6 and 13 and March 20, 
1994; Charles R. Humphreys, Panthers of the 
Coastal Plain (Wilmington, N.C.: Fig Leaf 
Press, 1994); Mark A. Hall, “The Eastern 
Catamount (Felis concolor),” Wonders 3, no. 1 
(March 1994): 21-29; Chad Arment, “The 
Eastern Cougar in Harford County, 

Maryland,” INFO Journal, no. 71 (Autumn 
1994): 21-23; Joseph A. Citro, Green 
Mountain Ghosts, Ghouls and Unsolved Mysteries 
(Montpelier: Vermont Life, 1994), pp. 88-93; 
Chris Bolgiano, Mountain Lion: An Unnatural 
History of Pumas and People (Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.: Stackpole, 1995); Jay W. Tischendorf and 
Steven J. Ropski, eds., Proceedings of the Eastern 
Cougar Conference, 1994 (Fort Collins, Colo.: 
American Ecological Research Institute, 1996); 
John A. Lutz, All You Need to Know about the 
Eastern Cougar (Baltimore, Md.: Eastern Puma 
Research Network, 1997); Gerry R. Parker, The 
Eastern Panther: Mystery Cat of the Appalachians 
(Halifax, N.S., Canada: Nimbus, 1998); E. 
Randall Floyd, “Tales of ‘Cat Creature’ 

Abound in Swamps,” Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
May 17, 1998; Chad Arment, “Black Panthers 
in North America: Examining the Published 
Explanations,” North American BioFortean 
Review 2 , no. 1 (2000): 38-56, http://www. 
strangeark.com/ nabr/NABR3 .pdf; Chad 
Arment, “Devil Monkeys or Wampus Cats?” 
North American BioFortean Review 2, no. 2 
(2000): 45-48, http:// www. strangeark. 
com/nabr/NAB R4.pdf; Brad LaGrange, “Black 
Panthers in Perry County, Indiana,” North 
American BioFortean Review 2, no. 3 
(December 2000): 4, http: //www. strangeark. 
com/nabr/NABR5.pdf; Loren Coleman, 
Mysterious America, rev. ed. (New York: 
Paraview, 2001), pp. 105-126; Paul Eno, 
Footsteps in the Attic (Woonsocket, R.I.: New 
River Press, 2001); Todd Lester, “Search for 
Cougars in the East,” North American 
BioFortean Review 3, no. 2 (October 2001): 
15-17, http://www.strangeark.com/ 
nabr/NABR7.pdf; Kelvin McNeil, “Some Little 
Known Cougar Sightings in New Hampshire,” 
North American BioFortean Review 3, no. 2 
(October 2001): 20-23, http: //www. strangeark. 
com/nabr/NAB R7.pdf; John A. Lutz and Linda 
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A. Lutz, “Century-Old Mystery Rises from the 
Shadows,” North American BioFortean Review 
3, no. 2 (October 2001): 30-50, 
http : / / www. strangeark. com/ nabr/NABR7 .pdf; 
Robert Prevo, “Arkansas’ Black Panthers,” 

North American BioFortean Review 3 , no. 2 
(October 2001): 51-53, http: //www. 
strangeark.com/ nabr/NAB R7.pdf; Chad 
Arment, “Possible Cougar Photographed in 
Maryland,” North American BioFortean Review 
3, no. 2 (October 2001): 54-55, http:// 
www.strangeark.com/ nabr/NAB R7.pdf; Florida 
Panther Net, http://www.panther.state.fl.us; 
Eastern Cougar Foundation, http://www. 
geocities.com/rainforest/vines/ 1318/; Patrick 
Rusz, The Cougar in Michigan: Sightings and 
Related Information (Bath: Michigan Wildlife 
Fiabitat Foundation, 2001), available at http:// 
www.mwhf.org/ pdffiles/ cougar.pdf; Chester 
Moore Jr., “Are U.S. ‘Black Panthers’ Actually 
Jaguarundi?” The Anomalist Online, 2002, at 
h ttp : // www. anomalist . com/ features/ j ag. html . 

Ecuadorean Giant 

GlANTHOMINID of South America. 

Physical description: Long head-hair. Beard. 
Large eyes. 

Behavior: Bloodthirsty. Lives in villages. Fias 
knowledge of wells and masonry. Wears animal 
skins. Rapes women and kills men. Openly 
practices sodomy. 

Distribution: Santa Elena, Ecuador. 
Significant sighting: A group of giant men is 
said to have landed their seagoing rafts near 
Santa Elena, Ecuador, in the remote past. Large 
fossil ribs, skulls, and teeth were discovered by 
Capt. Juan de Olmos of Trujillo in the area in 
1543 and attributed to the myth. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Memory of a pre-Columbian visit by 
Polynesians. 

(2) Legends surrounding the Las Vegas 
preceramic culture, which lived in the area 
8000-4700 B.G In 1977, a burial site 
yielded some 200 interments from the 
period, including the double burial of a 
man and woman entwined in each others’ 
arms; they became affectionately known as 


the “Lovers of Sumpa,” as the area is called. 
Sources: Garcilaso de la Vega, The Incas: The 
Royal Commentaries of the Inca [1617], ed. 

Alain Gheerbrant (New York: Avon, 1964), 
pp. 327-328 (bk. ix); Adolph F. Bandelier, 
“Traditions of Precolumbian Landings on the 
Western Coast of South America,” American 
Anthropologist 7 (1905): 250-270. 

Ecuadorean Ground Sloth 

S LOTH-like mammal of South America. 

Physical description: Length, 10 feet. Long 
hair. Long, horselike snout. 

Behavior: Can stand on hind legs but walks 
on all fours. 

Habitat: Caves. Browses on vegetation. 
Distribution: Ecuador. 

Present status: Only one report from Ecuador 
in the 1980s. 

Possible explanation: A surviving Giant 
ground sloth ( Megatherium ), which could walk 
either bipedally or quadrupedally. This sloth 
was a large-bodied browser that lived in South 
America from the Late Pliocene to the Pleis- 
tocene, 1.9 million-8,000 years ago. 

Source: “Giant Ground Sloth Survival 
Proposed Anew,” ISC Newsletter 12, no. 1 
(1993- 1996): 1-5. 

Eelpoot 

Freshwater Monster of Maryland. 

Variant names: Fianeturtle, Fioopinflinder, 
Lun. 

Behavior: Unpleasant odor. 

Distribution: Zekiah Swamp, Charles 

County, Maryland. 

Possible explanation: Tall tale invented by an 
old storyteller who used to cross the swamp 
once a week to get supplies at the store. 

Source: Amy Gibson Compton, “Tales of the 
Zekiah Swamp,” Maryland Magazine 7 , no. 3 
(Spring 1975): 14-17. 

Elbst 

FRESHmiER MONSTERof Switzerland. 

Etymology: From the Old German albiz 
( swan ). 
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Physical description: Serpentine. Sometimes 
looks like a drifting log or floating island. Red- 
dish color. Head the size of a pig’s. Scales. 
Clawed feet. 

Behavior: Favors stormy weather. Creates a 
big wake. Travels on land at night. Eats cattle. 

Distribution: Selisbergsee, Canton Uri, 

Switzerland. 

Significant sightings: First reported in 1585 
and last seen in 1926 by workers building a new 
road. 

Sources: Renward Cysat, Collectanea chronica 
und denkwiirdige Sachen pro chronica Luchernensi 
et Helvetiae [1614], vol. 4 (Lucerne, 

Switzerland: Diebold Schilling Verlag, 
1961-1972); C. Kohlrusch, ed., Schweizerisches 
Sagenbuch (Leipzig, Germany: R. Hoffmann, 
1854); Josef Muller, Sagen aus Uri aus dem 
Volksmunde gesammelt , vol. 1 (Basel, 

Switzerland: Gesellschaft fur Folkskunde, 1926). 

Elephant-Dung Bat 

Small, unknown B AT of East Africa. 

Physical description: Silver, brownish-gray fur. 
Paler underparts. Very small wingspan, possibly 
only 5 inches. 

Behavior: Roosts on the ground in piles of 
dried elephant dung. 

Distribution: Marsabit Forest and Mount 
Kulal, Kenya. 

Significant sighting: Terence Adamson briefly 
ran across this bat in the 1950s in two different 
locations in Kenya. 

Possible explanation: The small Horn-skinned 
bat ( Eptesicus floweri ), suggested by Karl 
Shuker, has a habit of roosting in acacia roots, 
which are possibly comparable in texture to 
dried dung. It is known in Mali and southern 
Sudan. 

Sources: John G. Williams, “An Unsolved 
Mystery,” Animals 10 (June 1967): 73-75; 

Karl Shuker, “A Belfry of Crypto-Bats,” 

Fortean Studies 1 (1994): 235-245. 

ELEPHANTS (Unknown) 

There are three species of living Elephants 
(Order Proboscidea): the African bush elephant 


( Loxodonta africana ), the African forest elephant 
(L. cyclotis ), and the Asian elephant ( Elephas 
maximus). DNA tests conducted in 2001 con- 
firmed that the two African species are geneti- 
cally distinct and probably diverged about 2.6 
million years ago. Elephas evolved in Africa but 
migrated to Eurasia around the same time. 
Asian elephants are smaller, with humped or 
rounded backs, smaller ears, and one finger in- 
stead of two on the tip of the trunk. 

The African bush elephant is the largest 
known living terrestrial animal. The average 
adult male stands 9 feet 10 inches- 12 feet 2 
inches at the shoulder and weighs 4. 4-7.7 tons. 
The largest specimen on record had a shoulder 
height of 13 feet and an estimated weight of 
13.5 tons; it was shot in Angola on November 
7, 1974. 

Though elephants are best known for their 
elongated trunks, their earliest ancestors com- 
pletely lacked them. The hippo-sized 
Moeritherium of the Late Eocene (35 million 
years ago) had nasal bones placed far forward on 
its face, indicating a lack of large muscles neces- 
sary for a trunk. The identifying characteristics 
of proboscideans are much less obvious and in- 
volve particular skull and shoulder-blade fea- 
tures, teeth with unique cusps, hind feet with a 
specific ankle formation, and wrists with serial 
bone arrangement. The earliest was Phos- 
phatherium , which weighed about 33 pounds 
and stood 2 feet at the shoulder. Proboscideans 
first evolved, probably in North Africa, near the 
end of the Paleocene, 55 million years ago, from 
primitive hoofed mammals called condylarths. 

The best-known extinct proboscideans are 
mastodons and mammoths, which were contem- 
poraneous in North America for about 4 million 
years in the Pliocene and Pleistocene. American 
Mastodons (Family Mammutidae) were 
browsers that split off from the elephant family 
tree in the Oligocene, nearly 30 million years 
ago, while the Mammoths (Family Elephanti- 
dae) were grazers with a slender build; a taller 
skull; inwardly-curving tusks that projected well 
below the horizontal; and flat, ridged teeth. 

Mammoths died out relatively recently at the 
end of the Pleistocene in both Eurasia and 
North America. They are featured in about 400 
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cave paintings in Europe; in Ukraine, archaeol- 
ogists have discovered dwellings constructed 
partially from mammoth bones and tusks. In 
North America, there is considerable evidence 
that the Paleo-Indians hunted or scavenged 
mammoths as recently as 10,000 years ago. Folk 
traditions of these interactions may be preserved 
in myths of the Mam ANTU in Siberia and China 
and the StifrLegged Bear in North America. 
Another group of proboscideans, the gom- 
photheres, may have lingered in Southeast Asia 
and provided inspiration for the MAKARA. 

The Beast of Bardia, the Pygmy Elephant 
and the Thai MAMMOTH could represent new 
species or distinct variations in known forms. 

Mystery Elephants 

Beast of Bardia; Makara; Mamaniu; Pink- 
Tusked Elephant; Pygmy Elephant, Stff- 
Legged Bear; Thai Mammoth 

El-Ish-Kas 

CANNIBAL Giant of the northwestern United 
States. 

Etymology: Makah (Wakashan) word. 

Variant name: Kakawat. 

Distribution: Olympic Peninsula, Washington. 
Source: Alice Henson Ernst, The Wolf Ritual 
of the Northwest Coast (Eugene: University of 
Oregon Press, 1952), p. 74. 

Ellengassen 

Unknown SLOTH-like mammal of South 
America. 

Etymology: Tehuelche (Chon) word. 

Variant names: Lobo-toro (Spanish equiva- 
lent of Araucanian word meaning “wolf bull”)? 
Lofo-toro. 

Physical description: The size of a bull. Long 
hair. 

Behavior: Roars or howls like a wolf. Herbi- 
vore. Makes its den in a cave. 

Tracks: Like a wooden shoe with two cleats 
across the sole, according to a lone report from 
1898. 

Distribution: Patagonia, especially in Lago 
Buenos Aires area of Santa Cruz Province, Ar- 
gentina; southern Mendoza Province, Argentina. 


Present status: Probably extinct. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) May represent a recently surviving 
Patagonian cave-dwelling sloth (. Mylodon 
darwinii ), subfossil remains of which are 
known from the Cueva del Milodon in 
southern Chile. Manuel Palacios told Bruce 
Chatwin there was a rock painting of a 
Mylodon in the Monumento Natural los 
Bosques Petrificados, Santa Cruz Province, 
Patagonia. 

(2) Muddled Indian legends of Jaguars 
(. Panthera onca ) and feral oxen. 

Sources: Francisco P. Moreno, Viaje a la 

Patagonia austral, emprendido bajo los auspicios 
del gobierno nacional, 1876-1877 (Buenos 
Aires: La Nacion, 1879), p. 395; Santiago 
Roth, “Descripcion de los restos encontrados 
en la Caverna de Ultima Esperanza,” in “El 
mamifero misterioso de la Patagonia, II,” 
Revista del Museo de La Plata 9 (1899): 
421-453; H. Hesketh Prichard, Through the 
Heart of Patagonia (New York: D. Appleton, 
1902); Robert and Katharine Barrett, A Yankee 
in Patagonia: Edward Chace (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1931), p. 30; Carlos 
Rusconi, “La supuesta existencia de Milodontes 
en la Patagonia Austral (. Milodon listai)7 
Revista del Museo de Historia Natural de 
Mendoza 3 (1949): 252-264; Bruce Chatwin, 
In Patagonia (New York: Summit, 1977), p. 

72. 

Emela-Ntouka 

Unknown DlNOSAUR-like reptile or HOOFED 
Mam M AL of Central Africa. 

Etymology: Bomitaba (Bantu), “killer of ele- 
phants” or “eater of the tops of the palms.” 
Variant names: Aseka-moke, CHIPEKWE, 
Emeula natuka, Emia-ntouka (in the Congo), 
Forest rhinoceros, Ngamba-namae, Ngoulou 
(Baka/Ubangi), NSANGA, Nyama 

Physical description: As large as an elephant or 
larger. Reddish-brown to gray. Hairless. Single, 
large, curved, ivory horn on its nose. Beaked 
mouth. Short, frilled neck. Massive legs. Heavy 
tail like a crocodile’s. 

Behavior: Amphibious. Foul-tempered. 
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The Emela-ntouka, an elephant-killing, dinosaur-like animal of Central Africa. (William M. Rebsamen) 



Snorts, howls, and roars. Feeds on a wide vari- 
ety of leaves, including the Malombo liana (like 
the MOKEIE-MBEMBE). Disembowels elephants, 
buffalos, and hippopotamuses with its horn. 
Tracks: Like a rhinoceros. 

Habitat: Dense rain forest. 

Distribution: Liberia; Boumba and Ngoko 
Rivers, eastern Cameroon; Gabon; Loubomo, 
Kelle, Ouesso, Impfondo, Dongou, and Epena 
in the Republic of the Congo; Central African 
Republic; Zambia. 

Significant sightings: In 1913, Hans Schom- 
burgk heard stories from the Klao tribe about a 
small rhinoceros that lived in the mountains of 
Liberia. 

In 1950, a French official named Millet, sta- 
tioned at Kelle in the Republic of the Congo, 
heard of a rhinoceros that lived in the forests. 
Inhabitants of the district drew sketches of its 
footprint, which resembled that of a rhinoceros. 

In August or September 1966, Atelier Yvan 
Ridel photographed some 10-inch-wide, three- 
toed footprints along a riverbank northeast of 
Loubomo, Republic of the Congo. 

Roy Mackal collected information on the 
Emela-ntouka during his expeditions to the 
Congo in 1980 and 1981, noting that lore 
about the animal is often confused with that of 
the Mokeie-Mbembe. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) A semiaquatic rhinoceros that inhabits 
the rain forest, suggested by Lucien 
Blancou, though the large tail argues against 
it. A semiaquatic fossil rhino named 
Teleoceras is known from 17—5 million years 
ago in Late Miocene river and lake 
sediments of North America. It was 
hippolike, with short limbs, a massive body, 
and high-crowned teeth. 

(2) Roy Mackal has proposed a surviving 
ceratopsian dinosaur like Monoclonius , a 
quadrupedal herbivore about 1 8 feet long 
with a backwardly curved nose horn and a 
bony neck frill. Monoclonius fossils have 
been found in Montana and Alberta and 
date from the Late Cretaceous, about 70 
million years ago. However, no ceratopsians 
are known from Africa. Also, they were egg- 
laying dinosaurs, and no reports of the 


Emela-ntouka describe it as oviparous. 

(3) The elephant-sized Elasmotherium was a 
Pleistocene rhino with a 7-foot horn in the 
center of its forehead. It is known from 
grasslands in Europe, Siberia, and China. 
Sources: Lucien Blancou, “Notes sur les 
mammiferes de l’Equateur Africain Fran^ais: Un 
rhinoceros de foret?” Mammalia 18 (December 
1954): 358-363; Georges Trial, Dix ans de chasse 
au Gabon (Paris: Crepin-Leblond, 1955); 
Herman A. Regusters, “Mokeie-Mbembe: An 
Investigation into Rumors Concerning a Strange 
Animal in the Republic of the Congo, 1981,” 
Munger Afiicana Library Notes, no. 64 (1981): 
1-27; Roy P. Mackal, A Living Dinosaur? In 
Search of Mokeie-Mbembe (Leiden, the 
Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1987), pp. 44, 235-249, 
316-321. 

Engbe 

SmallHominid of West Africa. 

Etymology: Dida (Kru) word. In the Central 
African Republic, this is the Banda-Yangere 
(Ubangi) term for the Moustached monkey 
( Cercopithecus cephus ) . 

Variant name: Egbere (in Sierra Leone). 
Physical description: Long hair. 

Behavior: Said to kidnap people and bring 
them to their villages upon occasion. 

Habitat: Villages in the deep forest. 
Distribution: Southern Cote d’Ivoire; Sierra 
Leone. 

Source: Gaston Joseph, “Notes sur les 
Avikams de la lagune de Lahou et les Didas de 
la region du Bas-Bandama,” Bulletins et 
Memoir es de la Societe Anthropologique de Paris, 
ser. 6, 1 (1910): 234-247. 

Engot 

GlANTHOMINID of Central Africa. 

Etymology: Seki (Bantu), “ogre.” 

Variant names: Engungure (Fang/Bantu), En- 
zinzi, Ezozome, Ntyii. 

Physical description: Feet are turned the wrong 
way around. 

Behavior: Eats humans. 

Distribution: Gabon. 
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Possible explanation: Muddled folk memory 
of encounters with Gorillas ( Gorilla gorilla ) in 
the remote past. 

Sources: Richard Lynch Garner, Gorillas and 
Chimpanzees (London: Osgood, Mcllvaine, 
1896), pp. 208-211; Bernard Heuvelmans, Les 
betes humaines d’Afrique (Paris: Plon, 1980), 
pp. 553-554. 

Enkidu 

The original mythical image of the WlLDM AN in 
the Middle East, from the Babylonian Epic of 
Gilgamesh. Enkidu was a wild warrior and com- 
panion to Gilgamesh, the king of the city-state 
of Uruk (Erech in modern Iraq) who lived 
around 2800 B.G 

Etymology: Sumerian word, possibly meaning 
“created by Ea,” “Lord of the Good Place,” or 
“wild one.” 

Variant name: Ea-bani. 

Physical description: Covered with hair. Long 
head-hair. 

Behavior: Swift runner. Eats wild plants. 
Drinks from a water hole. Becomes civilized 
when he is seduced by a sacred temple girl. 

Possible explanation: Ancient tradition of 
WlIDMEN in the mountains of West Asia. 

Sources: The Epic of Gilgamesh, trans. N. K. 
Sandars (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1970); The 
Epic of Gilgamesh, trans. Danny P. Jackson 
(Wauconda, 111.: Bolchazy-Carducci, 1993). 

ENTITIES 

Despite the desire of most cryptozoologists to 
explain all observations of unknown animals in 
zoological terms, there nonetheless exist experi- 
ences that seem to belong to the psychic, the 
paranormal, or the spiritual world rather than 
the physical. BLACK DOGS disappear into thin 
air, FLYING Humanoids with batlike wings ap- 
pear in an area of concentrated unidentified fly- 
ing object (UFO) reports, and HAIRY BIPEDS are 
impervious to bullets. 

These high-strangeness cases often, but not 
always, intertwine the metaphysical or cultural 
belief systems of the observer with whatever 
stimulus happens to be physically present. A 


furtive shadow on the wall in a New Delhi sub- 
urb becomes a menacing MONKEY Man; an 
out-of-place moose is transformed into an extra- 
terrestrial-like Dover Demon; a distant house 
cat provides the inspiration for an ALIEN Big 
C AT report; an odd combination of unrelated 
sights, sounds, and smells creates the illusion of 
a mythical CHUPACABRAS with fiery red eyes. 

Sometimes, the stimulus is a cryptid whose 
appearance is magnified through a filter of fear 
and preconception. Undoubtedly, the BEAST OF 
Ge\AUDAN (a hyena) contributed to WEREWOLF 
lore in eighteenth-century France. The sighting 
of an errant B IGFOO T reinforces the CANNIBAL 
GIANT folklore espoused by a startled Native 
American or muddles the sensory input of a 
midwestern couple unfamiliar with the physical 
characteristics of a Pacific Northwest hominid. 

Of course, it is possible that genuine appari- 
tions of a psychic nature are responsible for 
some of these phenomena. Whether or not 
that’s true, cryptozoologists still need to study 
Entity cases in order to discern the differences 
between Sm ALLHOMINIDS andLlTILE PEOPLE or 
between BLACK DOGS and German shepherds 
on the loose. Are fiery red eyes always a charac- 
teristic of a paranormal entity? Or are there cir- 
cumstances under which the eyes of real animals 
can appear red and luminous? We need to know 
the precise mechanisms by which observers per- 
ceive or misperceive unusual, unexpected, or in- 
explicable events and how belief and veridical 
experience interact. 

Eleven of the fifteen Entities in this section 
have a roughly human or humanoid shape. 

Mystery Entities 

Allen Big Cat, Big Grey Man; Black Dog; 

B RENIN LlWYD; CANNIBAL GlANT, CHU- 
PACABRAS; DAISY DOG; DOVER DEMON; FLYING 
Humanoid; Hairy Biped; Litre People; 
Lizard Man; Monkey Man; Phantom Wolf; 
We re wolf 

Esakar-Paki 

Mystery piglike HOOFED Mammal of South 
America . 

Etymology: Shuar (Jivaroan) word. 
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Physical description: Small peccary. Reddish- 
brown fur. 

Behavior: Aggressive. Lives in troops of fifty 
to sixty individuals. Attacks humans. 

Distribution: Sangay National Park, Ecuador, 
east to the Peruvian border. 

Significant sighting: Caver Marcelo Churuwia 
was chased by a troop of these peccaries on the 
Ecuador-Peru border. 

Source: Angel Morant Fores, “An 
Investigation into Some Unidentified 
Ecuadorian Mammals,” October 1999, 
http://perso.wanadoo.fr/ cryptozoo/ expeditions/ 
ecuador_eng.htm. 

Esti Capcaki 

CANNIBAL Giant of the southeastern United 
States. 

Etymology: Seminole (Muskogean), “tall 
man.” 

Distribution: Florida. 

Source: Kyle Mizokami, Bigfoot-Like Figures 
in North American Folklore and Tradition, 
http : / / www. rain . org/ campinternet/bigfoo t/ 
bigfoot-folklore.html. 

Ethiopian Deer 

Unidentified HOOFED Mam M AL of East Africa. 
Distribution: Southern Ethiopia. 

Significant sighting: Apparently known to the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Surviving fossil giraffid ( Climacoceras) 
that lived in the Miocene (18—6 million 
years ago) in East Africa. It had branched, 
antlerlike cranial appendages. 

(2) Ethiopian subspecies of the Fallow deer 
( Dama damd) found in Ethiopia and Egypt 
from the Late Pliocene to the Late 
Pleistocene (2 million-10,000 years ago). 
Source: Christine Janis, “A Reevaluation of 

Some Cryptozoological Animals,” Cryptozoology 
6 (1987): 115-118. 

Ethiopian Hyrax 

Unknown HYRAX of East Africa. 


Distribution: Southern Ethiopia. 

Significant sighting: There is a vague tradition 
of a giant herbivorous mammal, 4 feet long and 
2 feet high at the shoulder, in the Ethiopian 
desert. 

Possible explanation: Unknown species of 
Hyrax (. Procavia ) or Bush hyrax (Heterohyrax) . 

Source: Bernard Heuvelmans, “Annotated 
Checklist of Apparently Unknown Animals 
with which Cryptozoology Is Concerned,” 
Cryptozoology 5 (1986): 1,20. 

Ethiopian Vampire Bat 

Unknown B AT of East Africa. 

Variant name: Death bird. 

Physical description: Wingspan, 12-18 inches. 
Behavior: Said to feed on the blood of animals 
and humans, causing puncture wounds and de- 
bilitating sickness. 

Distribution: Devil’s Cave, somewhere near 
Nek’emte, in the Welega division of Ethiopia. 

Significant sighting: In the 1930s, Byron de 
Prorok explored a cave said by the locals to be 
haunted by hyena-men and a death bird. The 
hyenas proved real enough, and so did the death 
birds, in the form of a huge swarm of bats. De 
Prorok noted that goatherds in the area looked 
very debilitated, and they blamed their condi- 
tion on bites from these bats. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) The only known sanguinivorous bats are 
found in Mexico, Central, and South 
America. Infected bites from parasites 
carried by the bats might be mistaken for 
bat bites. 

(2) Fungal spores from guano or Leptospira 
bacteria causing Weil’s syndrome, which 
produces liver and kidney problems, 
meningitis, and vomiting, could be 
mistakenly blamed on bat bites. 

(3) African vampire legends might also 
exaggerate a normal bat’s activities. 

Sources: Byron Khun de Prorok, Dead Men 

Do Tell Tales (New York: Creative Age Press, 
1942); Karl Shuker, “A Belfry of Crypto-Bats,” 
Fortean Studies 1 (1994): 235-245. 
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European Flying Snake 

Flying Reptile of Southern Europe. 

Physical description: Length, 3-6 feet. Green, 
black, gray, or white. Sometimes said to have 
wings. 

Behavior: Moves along the ground in a 
straight line. Emits a peculiar vocalization. 

Distribution: Alpes-Maritimes Department, 
France; near Sarajevo, Bosnia; Bulgaria. 

Significant sightings: In 1930 or 1931, a green 
snake with wings frightened the mother of 
Andre Mellira in a forest near La Bollene- 
Vesubie, Alpes-Maritimes Department, France. 


In Bulgaria in the summer of 1947, Hazel 
Goksu surprised a group of snakes 3-6 feet long 
on a footpath. With a peculiar cry, they flew 
into the air 6-9 feet above the ground toward a 
spring and vanished behind some trees. 

Sources: Francois de Sarre, “Are There Still 
Dragons in Southern France?” INFO Journal, 
no. 71 (Autumn 1994): 44-45; Izzet Goksu 
(letter), “Flying Snakes of Bulgaria,” Fortean 
Times, no. 78 (December 1994-January 1995): 
57; Karl Shuker, “Flying Snakes,” Strange 
Magazine, no. 17 (Summer 1996): 26-27. 
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Fairy 

LITTLE People of Western Europe with magical 
powers. 

Etymology: From the Old French fae or fee 
(“fairy”), deriving from the Latin fatum (“des- 

, • , 5 \ 

tiny ). 

Variant names: Brownie, Fary (in Northum- 
berland), Fay, Fayry, Fenoderee (Manx), Ferier 
(in Suffolk), Ferrish (Manx), Frairy (in East An- 
glia), Gentle folk, The Gently, Good people, 
Gwyllion (Wales), Hul dre (Norwegian), Hul- 
dufolk (Icelandic), Klippe (in Forfarshire), Kor- 
rigan (Breton), Leprechaun (Irish), Lut in 
(French), Mound folk, Nis, Nisse (Norwegian), 
Piskie (in Cornwall), Pixy (in Somerset), Pol die 
(in Cheshire), Sidhe (Irish), Sith (Gaelic), 
Sleagh Maith (Irish, “good people”), Spyris 
(Cornish), S’thich (Gaelic), The Strangers (in 
Lincolnshire), Tomte (Swedish), Tylwyth teg 
(Welsh). 

Physical description: Height , 2-5 feet, or 
smaller. Generally good-looking but usually 
with some deformity that is difficult to hide. 
Red hair. Hairy face. Long arms. Large feet . 

Behavior: Cl ever and mischievous. Eat s barl ey 
meal and oatmeal. lives in megalithic struc- 
t ures. Wears cl ot hes, oft en red or green. Said t o 
be vengeful , especial 1 y when cheat ed or when it s 
home or environment is destroyed. Has super- 
nat ural powers and can become invisibl e or al t er 
it s form at wil 1 . Associat ed wit h buried t reasure. 
Said t o be fond of braiding horse’s manes. Ap- 
pears t o chil dren more oft en t han adul t s. St eal s 
human children and replaces them with their 
own (changelings). Carries people away to 
Faiiyl and or det ains t hem t here if t hey ent er a 
Fairy hil 1 and can be t ricked int o t ast ing Fairy 
food or drink. Causes paralytic seizures. Social 
Fairies engage in such complex social structures 


as government, art, music, marriage, labor, fu- 
neral s, and war. 

Distribution: Worldwide but especially 
known in Ireland, Scotland, Iceland, Isle of 
Man, and Norway. 

Significant sightings: In 1188, a Welsh cleric 
named Elidyr told Gerald of Wales that when 
he was t wel ve years ol d, he had encount ered t wo 
tiny men who led him through a dark tunnel 
and int o a fant ast ic real m of 1 it 1 1 e peopl e rul ed 
by a king. He returned to visit several times 
until he tried stealing a golden ball. The little 
men pursued and took it back from him, aft er 
which he coul d no 1 onger find t he t unnel . 

In 1757, when British cleric Edward Wil- 
liams was seven years old, he and some other 
chil dren pi aying in a fiel d in Wal es saw a group 
oft iny coupl es dressed in red and carrying whit e 
kerchiefs. One of the little men, who had an 
“ancient, swarthy, grim complexion,” chased 
t he chil dren. The incident puzzl ed Wil 1 iams al 1 
his life. 

In t he early t went iet h cent ury, W. Y. Evans- 
Wentz traveled throughout Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany, gathering many 
oral traditions of Fairies from all social classes. 
One informant, named Neil Colton, told him 
about Fairies he had seen in t he mid-ninet eent h 
century at Lough Derg, County Donegal, Ire- 
land. He and some other children were gather- 
ing berries when they heard music and saw six 
to eight of them dancing a few hundred feet 
away. A little woman came running toward 
t hem and hit a girl on t he face wit h a green rush. 
The girl faint ed aft er t hey al 1 ran home and was 
revived onl y wit h t he hel p of a priest . 

The not orious Cot t ingl ey Fairy phot o graphs, 
t aken by Frances Griffit hs and El sie Wright , 
somehow fooled many people over the years. It 
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Artist’s conception of a group of Fairies. Drawn by Arthur Rackham for J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906). (Fortean Picture Library) 




was only in 1983 that the women finally admit- 
ted to using cutouts from Princess Mary's Gift 
Book (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1914), 
by Princess Mary, Countess of Harewood, on 
two of the photos taken in 1917. Three other 
photos taken in August 1920 with a different 
camera were probably double exposures. How- 
ever, they never denied seeing real Fairies in the 
beck near Cottingley, Yorkshire, and claimed 
the hoax was done to demonstrate their reality. 
The photos and related documents sold for 
£22,000 at an auction in July 1998. 

On April 30, 1973, Mary Treadgold was 
traveling by bus on the Island of Mull in Scot- 
land when she looked out the window and saw 
a small figure, about 18 inches high, who ap- 
peared to be digging peat with a spade. It was 
dressed in bright-blue pants and suspenders and 
a white shirt with rolled-up sleeves, and it re- 
mained completely still as the bus passed. 

Unexpected mishaps during construction of a 
new road at Akureyri, Iceland, in 1984 were 
blamed on the local fairies. Helgi Hallgrimsson, 
director of the Akureyri Natural History Mu- 
seum, has collected many eyewitness reports 
from the district around Eyjafjordur, where a 
Fairy town is said to be located. 

Brian Collins, age fifteen, was vacationing on 
Aran Island, County Donegal, Ireland, around 
1992 when he saw two men about 3 feet 6 
inches tall, talking in Irish and dressed in green 
with brown boots. They were sitting on a bank, 
fishing in the ocean, but suddenly they jumped 
away and disappeared. Collins retrieved a pipe 
one had been smoking, but it later disappeared 
from a locked drawer. 

Present status: Not a traditional cryptozoolog- 
ical puzzle in that these diminutive entities do 
not seem to belong to the purely physical realm. 
However, Fairies serve as a reminder that even 
Western cultures can have difficulty separating 
the real world from the paraphysical. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Folk memories of a race of small-statured 
people said to have existed in Europe in 
antiquity, suggested by Elizabeth Andrews 
and others. The survival of megalithic 
monuments that were apparently built by 
shorter people contributed to this belief. 


(2) Folk memories of Celtic or other pagan 
gods, dimly remembered from pre-Christian 
times. 

(3) Folk memories of an ancient cult of the 
dead or actual spirits of the dead. Various 
types might be classed as the evil dead, the 
recently dead, the heathen dead, and the 
ancient dead. 

(4) Nature spirits of gardens and glens; 
elemental personifications of trees, plants, 
earth, and water. 

(5) Hallucinations of some kind, perhaps by 
fantasy-prone individuals. 

(6) Paranormal or supernatural apparitions, 
fallen angels, or a race of beings halfway 
between the material and the spiritual. 

(7) A premodern manifestation of entities 
related to the unidentified flying object 
(UFO) phenomenon. Individuals who are 
“taken by the fairies” have been compared 
to those who claim abduction by UFO 
aliens. 

Sources: Gerald of Wales, The Journey 
through Wales [1188], trans. Lewis Thorpe 
(New York: Penguin, 1978), pp. 133-136 
(l.8); Robert Kirk, The Secret Common-Wealth 
ofElves y Fauns and Fairies [1691] (London: D. 
Nutt, 1893); Thomas Keightley, The Fairy 
Mythology (London: H. G. Bohn, 1850); James 
Bowker, Goblin Tales of Lancashire (London: 
W. Swan Sonnenschein, 1878); Wirt Sikes, 
British Goblins (London: S. Low, Marston, 
Searle and Rivington, 1880); David 
MacRitchie, Fians y Fairies and Piets (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1893); W. Y. 
Evans-Wentz, The Fairy-Faith in Celtic 
Countries (London: H. Frowde, 1911); 
Elizabeth Andrews, Ulster Folklore (London: 
Elliot Stock, 1913); Arthur Conan Doyle, 
“Fairies Photographed,” Strand Magazine 60 
(December 1920): 462-467; Arthur Conan 
Doyle, The Coming of the Fairies (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1922); Geoffrey 
Hodson, Fairies at Work and at Play (London: 
Theosophical Publishing House, 1925); 
Edward L. Gardner, Fairies: The Cottingley 
Photographs and Their Sequel (London: 
Theosophical Publishing House, 1945); Lewis 
Spence, British Fairy Origins (London: Watts, 
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1946); Diarmuid A. MacManus, The Middle 
Kingdom (London: Max Parrish, 1959); Tor 
Age Bringsvaerd, Phantoms and Fairies from 
Norwegian Folklore (Oslo: Johan Grundt 
Tanum Forlag, 1970), pp. 95-102; Keith 
Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic 
(London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971); 
Mary Treadgold (letter), Journal of the Society 
for Psychical Research 48 (September 1975): 
186-187; Katharine M. Briggs, A Dictionary of 
Fairies (London: Allen Lane, 1976); Alan 
Boucher, ed., Fives, Trolls and Elemental Beings: 
Icelandic Folktales //(Reykjavik: Iceland Review 
Library, 1977); Nancy Arrowsmith and George 
Moorse, A Field Guide to the Little People (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1977); Katharine M. 
Briggs, The Vanishing People: A Study of 
Traditional Fairy Beliefs (London: Batsford, 
1978); Geoffrey Crawley, “That Astonishing 
Affair of the Cottingley Fairies,” British Journal 
of Photography, in 1 0 parts, December 24, 

1982, to April 8, 1983; “Icelandic Fairies,” 
Fortean Times, no. 43 (Spring 1985): 45-46; 
Ulrich Magin, “Yeats and the Tittle People,’” 
Strange Magazine, no. 4 (1989): 10-13, 55-58; 
Joe Cooper, The Case of the Cottingley Fairies 
(London: Robert Hale, 1990); Ulrich Magin, 
“The Akureyri Fairies Revisited,” INFO 
Journal, no. 66 (June 1992): 18-19; Jerome 
Clark, Encyclopedia of Strange and Unexplained 
Physical Phenomena (Detroit, Mich.: Gale 
Research, 1993), pp. 59-61, 95-101; “More 
Fairies Seen,” Fate AG (April 1993): 14-15; 
David Lazell, “Modern Fairy Tales,” Fortean 
Times, no. 71 (October-November 1993): 
39-41; Peter Narvaez, ed., The Good People: 
New Fairylore Essays (Lexington: University 
Press of Kentucky, 1997); Janet Bord, Fairies: 
Real Encounters with Little People (New York: 
Carroll and Graf, 1997); John E. Roth, 
American Elves (Jefferson, N.C.: McFarland, 
1997), pp. 43-50; Carole G. Silver, Strange 
and Secret Peoples: Fairies and Victorian 
Consciousness (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1998); Bob Curran, The Truth about the 
Leprechaun (Dublin: Wolfhound Press, 2000); 
Diane Purkiss, Troublesome Things: A History of 
Fairies and Fairy Stories (London: Penguin, 
2001 ). 


Fangalabolo 

Giant B AT of Madagascar. 

Etymology: Betsileo Malagasy (Austronesian), 
“that which seizes the hair.” 

Physical description: Giant bat. 

Behavior: Dives on humans and tears their 
hair. 

Distribution: Madagascar. 

Possible explanation: Unknown species of fruit 
bat larger than the Madagascan flying fox 
( Pteropus rufuf which has a wingspan of 5 feet. 

Sources: Raymond Decary, La faune malgache, 
son role dans les croyances et les usages indigenes 
(Paris: Payot, 1950), p. 206; Bernard 
Heuvelmans, On the Track of Unknown Animals 
(New York: Hill and Wang, 1958), p. 516. 

Fantasma de los Riscos 

GiantHominid of South America. 

Etymology: Spanish, “ghost of the badlands.” 
Physical description: Naked, hairy man. 
Behavior: Howls. 

Distribution: Pie de Palo area, San Juan 
Province, Argentina. 

Source: Fabio Picasso, “South American 
Monsters and Mystery Animals,” Strange 
Magazine, no. 20 (December 1998): 28-35. 

Farishta 

WllDM AN of Central Asia. 

Etymology: Arabic (Semitic), an Islamic 
“angel.” 

Distribution: Pamir Mountains, Tajikistan. 
Source: Bernard Heuvelmans and Boris F. 
Porshnev, L ’homme de Neanderthal est toujours 
vivant (Paris: Plon, 1974), p. 109. 

Father-of-All-the-T urtles 

A giant TURTLE, one category of SEA MONSTER 
identified by Bernard Heuvelmans. 

Etymology: From a Sumatran legend. 

Variant name: Aspidochelone (Greek, “snake- 
turtle”). 

Physical description: Tortoiselike head. Large, 
prominent eyes. Wide mouth. No teeth. 
Medium-length, slender neck. Rounded cara- 
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pace with a saw-toothed ridge. Large scales on 
the back. Two pairs of flippers. 

Behavior: Breathes through its mouth, mak- 
ing a whistling noise. 

Distribution: North Atlantic Ocean and the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Significant sightings: As his three caravels 
sailed east along the southern coast of the Do- 
minican Republic in early September 1494, 
Christopher Columbus and his crew saw a 
whale-sized turtle that kept its head out of the 
water. It had a long tail with a fin on either side. 

On March 30, 1883, the schooner Annie L. 
Hall sighted what looked like a capsized ship on 
the Grand Banks (or off the Azores if you go by 
the longitude provided) in the North Atlantic 
Ocean. However, it turned out to be a turtle 
“40 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 30 feet from the 
apex of the back to the bottom of the under 
shell.” The flippers were 20 feet long. This re- 
port was apparently confused in contemporary 
newspapers with a more conventional, 100- 
foot-long Sea Monster sighting that took place 
in November 1883 by Capt. W. L. Green and 
some fishermen off Long Branch, New Jersey. 

On March 8, 1955, L. Alejandro Velasco was 
stranded on a raft off the Gulf of Uraba, Colom- 
bia, when he saw a yellow turtle about 14 feet 
long. 

In June 1956, the cargo steamer Rhapsody re- 
ported a 4 5 -foot turtle with a white carapace 
south of Nova Scotia. It had flippers 15 feet 
long and could raise its head 8 feet out of the 
water. 

On September 13, 1959, Tex Geddes and 
James Gavin were fishing off Soay in the Inner 
Hebrides, Scotland, when they saw the head and 
back of a huge animal approach them until it was 
only 20 yards away. Its body was 4-8 feet broad 
at the water line, and the back was 2 feet-2 feet 6 
inches high. They watched it for five minutes, 
after which it dived and swam further out to sea. 

In August 1971, NESSlE-hunter Tim Dinsdale 
discovered a huge, dead turtle in a storage shed 
in Mallaig on the coast of Scotland not far from 
Soay. He estimated its weight at 1,500 pounds. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) The Atlantic leatherback turtle 

{Dermochelys coriacea coriacea) ranges 


throughout the North Atlantic from 
Newfoundland to the British Isles and can 
reach a length of 7-8 feet. It has 
longitudinal ridges on its back but no 
jagged ridge. It rarely exceeds 800 pounds. 

(2) A surviving Archelon ischyros, the largest 
known turtle, measured up to 16 feet long 
and 12 feet wide, and may have weighed as 
much as 11,000 pounds. It lived some 70 
million years ago in marine seas of the Late 
Cretaceous. Fossils have been found in 
South Dakota, Kansas, and Colorado. 

Sources: T. H. White, The Bestiary: A Book of 
Beasts (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960), 
pp. 197-198; Hernando Colon, “The Life of 
the Admiral by His Son, Hernando Colon,” in 
J. M. Cohen, ed., The Four Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus (New York: Penguin, 
1969), p. 184; “A Large Turtle,” Scientific 
American 48 (1883): 292; “Ship Reports Giant 
Sea Turtle,” New York Herald Tribune , June 8, 
1956; Tex Geddes, Hebridean Sharker 
(London: H. Jenkins, 1960); Maurice Burton, 
“The Soay Beast,” Illustrated London News 236 
(1960): 972-973; Maurice Burton, “Was the 
Soay Beast a Tourist?” Illustrated London News 
239 (1961): 632; Bernard Heuvelmans, In the 
Wake of the Sea-Serpents (New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1968), pp. 271, 564-565; Tim 
Dinsdale, Project Water Horse (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975), p. 167; 
Ulrich Magin, “In the Wake of Columbus’ Sea 
Serpent: The Giant Turtle of the Gulf 
Stream,” Pursuit , no. 78 (1987): 55-56; X, 

“The Gigantic Turtle of 1883,” INFO Journal, 
no. 70 (January 1994): 14-15. 

Fating’ho 

Sm ALL Hom inid of West Africa. 

Etymology: Mandinka (Mande) word. 

Variant name: Kudeni. 

Physical description: Large head. Long head- 
hair. Red eyes. Shaggy, black body-hair. 
Behavior: Walks upright. Grunts. 

Habitat: Dense forests. 

Distribution: Senegal; northern Guinea. 
Significant sightings: Long ago, a hunter from 
around Diaroume, Senegal, captured a female 
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Fating’ho and succeeded in taming it and hav- 
ing children by it. A daughter, named Na Fan- 
cani, was said to be of great beauty, and her de- 
scendants still lived in the area in 1945. 

In November 1992, entomologist Malang 
Mane was collecting specimens at an altitude of 
3,600 feet in a forested area of northern Guinea 
when he saw a man-sized, black-haired creature 
walk to within a few feet of him before it ran 
away. 

Sources: Coly Dembo, “Etrange metissage 
(Casamance),” Notes Africaines, no. 27 (July 
1945): 18-19; Karl Shuker, “The Secret 
Animals of Senegambia,” Fate 51 (November 
1998): 46-50. 

Faun 

Rural deity of Southern Europe, the Roman 
equivalent of the Greek S A1YR. 

Etymology: From the Latin fertility god 
Faunus or Fanus, based on the Greek PAN; plu- 
ral, Fauni. See also SlL\ANUS. 

Physical description: Less bestial than the satyr. 
Small horns on forehead. Pointed ears. Beard. 
Tail. 

Behavior: Associated with drunken debauch- 
ery. 

Source: New Larousse Encyclopedia of 
Mythology (New York: Putnam, 1968), pp. 
207-208, 215. 

Fei-Fei 

Mystery PRIM AIE of East Asia. 

Etymology: Chinese (Sino-Tibetan), “ba- 
boon.” 

Physical description: Height, 10 feet. Human 
face. Long lips. Long hair down the neck. Feet 
point backward. 

Behavior: Runs swiftly. Call sounds like 
human laughter. Its paws are eaten by the local 
people. 

Distribution: Western Sichuan Province, 
China; Lishui, Zhejiang Province, China. 

Sources: Bernard E. Read, Chinese Materia 
Me die a: From the Pen ts’ao kang mu Li Shih- 
chen, A.D. 1597 (Beijing: Peking Natural 
History Bulletin, 1931), pt. 51; Robert Hans 


van Gulik, The Gibbon in China: An Essay in 
Chinese Animal Lore (Leiden, the Netherlands: 
E. J. Brill, 1967); John Napier, Bigfoot: The 
Yeti and Sasquatch in Myth and Reality (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1973), pp. 29-30. 

Filipino Secretary Bird 

Unknown Bird of prey of Southeast Asia. 

Physical description: Feathers longer on the 
lower portion of the crest. Outermost tail feath- 
ers longer than the inner feathers. 

Distribution: Philippine Islands. 

Significant sighting: French naturalist Pierre 
Sonnerat visited the Philippines from 1771 to 
1772 and reported the existence of a large bird 
of prey similar to the secretary bird of sub-Saha- 
ran Africa. 

Present status: No known species of secretary 
bird exists outside Africa. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Specimens of the African Secretary bird 
(. Sagittarius serpentarius) , a long-legged, 
crested, eaglelike bird, may have been 
bought to the Philippines by traders. 

(2) Sonnerat might have heard secondhand 
accounts of the Philippine eagle 
(Pithecophaga jefferyi), which was unknown 
in the eighteenth century. 

Sources: Pierre Sonnerat, Voyage dans la 
Nouvelle Guinee (Paris: Ruault, 1776); Karl 
Shuker, “All New Talon Show,” Fortean Times, 
no. 105 (December 1997): 49. 

FISHES (Unknown) 

In general, a fish is a streamlined animal with a 
backbone that swims by undulations and 
breathes through gills. It has a cranium and a 
muscular tail with a tail fin. There are several 
different groups, the most important three 
being the sharks, rays, and chimaeras with carti- 
laginous skeletons (Class Chondrichthyes); the 
familiar ray-finned fishes with bony skeletons 
(Actinopterygii); and the lobefins and lungfishes 
that belong to the Sarcopterygii, which have 
pairs of fleshy fins or limbs with a series of in- 
ternal bones, only one of which is attached to 
the shoulder girdle or pelvis. This last group is 
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the one from which humans — indeed, all 
tetrapods (four-legged animals) — evolved. 

The earliest recognizable bony fishes arose in 
the Ordovician period, more than 450 million 
years ago. Called ostracoderms, they lacked 
movable jaws but had a distinctive brain encased 
in cranial bones and often were armored with 
bony plates and scales. Other jawless fish, the 
still-existing lampreys and hagfishes, are about 
300 million years old, from the late Carbonifer- 
ous; they probably arose from a different group 
of ostracoderms than the jawed fishes. 

The earliest fish with jaws probably appeared 
as early as the late Ordovician, 450 million years 
ago. Microscopic scraps of sharklike skin denti- 
cles have been found in the United States dating 
from that time and in Mongolia from the Sil- 
urian, about 420 million years ago. The most 
anatomically primitive shark fossils date from 
the Late Devonian, 360 million years ago. Even 
at this early stage, this class of animal had an 
elongate body, large triangular fins, an upturned 
tail, and a mouth filled with rows of teeth. 

The placoderms were a formidable group of 
jawed fishes from the Late Devonian and were 
the largest vertebrates of their time, some of 
them reaching 26-33 feet in length. Nearly 200 
fossil placoderm genera are known. 

The earliest fossil lobefins are from China, 
Spitsbergen, Norway, and Canada and date 
from the Early Devonian, 400 million years ago. 
For a time, before bony fishes got into their 
stride, they were the dominant fishes of the De- 
vonian. Lungfishes and coelacanths are the only 
finned relatives of land animals to have survived 
the major extinction at the end of the Permian, 
251 million years ago. The COELACANTHS in- 
clude only two living saltwater species ( Latime - 
via chalumnae and L. menadoensis). Some of the 
more primitive coelacanths had a sharklike, 
asymmetrical tail with special muscles that al- 
lowed it to twitch. Coelacanths of the Early 
Cretaceous, 120 million years ago, such as 
Mawsonia (10 feet long), lived in brackish wa- 
ters in Brazil and Africa. 

Isolated scales from relatives of bony fishes 
have been obtained from the late Silurian of Rus- 
sia and China, and fragmentary bones and teeth 
have been found in similar strata in Estonia. One 


of the most primitive bony species known is 
Cheirolepis, from the Middle Devonian, 380 mil- 
lion years ago. Its anatomy suggests it was a swift 
swimmer, and the pointed teeth in its large 
mouth indicate it was an efficient predator. 

Almost half of all known species of verte- 
brates now alive are ray-finned bony fishes; the 
23,681 species cataloged in 1994 by Joe Nelson 
are probably a vast underestimate, since isolated 
pools and streams in tropical forests can, over 
time, evolve new varieties. Sturgeons (Family 
Acipenseridae) belong to a primitive group 
called chondrosteans that are separate from the 
more advanced teleost fishes. Often listed as 
candidates for FRESHWATER MONSTERS, stur- 
geons have largely cartilaginous skeletons and 
live in the sea but travel a long distance up rivers 
and into lakes to breed. Teleost fishes fall into 
four major groupings: the Bonytongues (Os- 
teoglossomorpha); Eels and Tarpons (Elopo- 
morpha); Fierrings and their relatives (Clupeo- 
morpha); and everything else, from salmon to 
minnows (Euteleostei). 

The largest living fish is the Whale shark 
(Rhincodon typus ), found in tropical oceans. In 
early 1919, an unverified 55-foot whale shark be- 
came wedged in a fish trap off Ban Ko Chik, 
Thailand. A huge individual known as Sapodilla 
Tom frequented the waters off Fionduras for fifty 
years and was said to measure 60-70 feet in 
length. The largest official specimen measured 41 
feet 6 inches and was caught in the Indian Ocean 
off Karachi, Pakistan, on November 11, 1949. 

The largest carnivorous fish is the Great white 
shark ( Carcharodon c arch arias) , which averages 
14-15 feet in length. Outsize specimens grow to 
at least 20 feet. 

The largest bony fish is the Ocean sunfish 
( Mola mold), which averages 6 feet from snout 
to tail and 8 feet in vertical length; an outsize 
specimen caught in 1908 off Sydney, Australia, 
measured 10 by 14 feet. The largest freshwater 
fish is the Giant catfish or Pa beuk ( Pangasian - 
odon gigas ), found in the Mekong River and its 
tributaries in Southeast Asia. A specimen 9 feet 
10 inches long and weighing 533 pounds was 
caught in the Ban Mee Noi River, Thailand. 

Of the twenty-three fishes in this list, seven 
appear to be unknown ray- finned fishes, eight 
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appear to be sharks or rays, one might be a sur- 
viving placoderm, three are lungfishes or 
lobefins, two are of ambiguous provenance, and 
two others are probably not fishes at all. 

Some Sea Monsters, Freshwater Mon- 
sters, and MERBEINGS may also involve known 
or unknown species of fishes. 

Mystery Fishes 

Beebe’s AbyssalFishes; Beebe’s Manta; Black 
Fish (Venomous); Captain Hanna’s Fish; 
Challenger Deep Flatfish; ClearLake Cat 
FISH; COELACANTH (Unrecorded Populations); 
D AKUWAQA; GlANT COOKIECUTIER SHARK; 

Giant Lungfish; Giant RatIaiu Giant 
S aim on; Growing Mudskipper; Ground 
Shark; Guara£ai AirBreather; Japanese 
Hairy Fish; Lake Sentani Shark; Lord of 
the Deep; Malpeio Monster; Manguruyu; 
Mcha-Moha; Mongitore’s Monstrous Fish; 
Sea Monk 

Five-Lined Constellation Fish 

One of Beebe’s Abyssal Fishes of the North At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Scientific name: Bathysidus pentagrammus, 
given by William Beebe. 

Physical description: Roundish body. Five 
lines of purple and yellow photophores on the 
sides. Large eyes. Small pectoral fins. 
Distribution: North Atlantic Ocean. 
Significant sighting: Observed only once at 
1,900 feet by William Beebe in a bathysphere 
off Bermuda in the early 1930s. 

Possible explanation: Carl Hubbs thought 
Beebe had seen a mass of jellyfish distorted by the 
mist of his breath on the bathysphere’s porthole. 

Source : William Beebe, Half Mile Down 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934). 

Five-Toed Llama 

Unknown HOOFED Mam M ALof South America. 

Significant sighting: Pottery fragments show- 
ing animals that look like llamas with five toes 
were discovered in the 1920s in the pre-Incan 
Paracas culture area near Pisco, lea Department, 
Peru, by Julio C. Tello. Estimates of the cul- 


ture’s age are now put between 600 B.G and A.D. 
200. Tello also apparently came across bones 
that seemingly belonged to such an animal. Lla- 
mas normally have only two toes, and most fos- 
sil camelids are similarly cloven-hoofed. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) A Llama (Lama glama) with polydactyly, 
a condition producing more than the 
normal number of toes, might have been 
given special treatment by Paracan artists 
and shamans. Llamas have been 
domesticated for thousands of years; their 
ancestors are represented in cave paintings 
in the Cueva de las Manos, Rio Pinturas, 
Santa Cruz Province, Argentina. 

(2) An unknown variety of litoptern, an 
order of odd-toed South American 
ungulates that ultimately died out in the 
Pleistocene. Some were medium-sized and 
horselike ( Thoatherium ), while others were 
long-necked with an elongated tapirlike 
snout (Macrauchenia) . Most had three toes, 
but some were reduced to one toe. 

Sources: Julio Cesar Tello, “Andean 

Civilization: Some Problems of Peruvian 
Archaeology,” in Proceedings of the Twenty - 
third International Congress of Americanists, 
September 1928 (New York, 1930), pp. 
259-290; Karl Shuker, “Hoofed Mystery 
Animals and Other Crypto-Ungulates, Part 
III,” Strange Magazine, no. 11 (Spring- 
Summer 1993): 25-27, 48-50. 

Flying Humanoid 

Paranormal winged ENTITY found in many tra- 
ditions worldwide. 

Variant names: Alan, Baisquaich, Chick- 
C HARNEY, Ch’uan-t’ou (in China), GARUDA, 
Gwrach-y-Rhibyn, Harpy, Houston bat man, 
Jersey Devit Mothman, Orang Bati, Owl- 
man, Popobtwa, Sasabonsam, Springheel 
Jack, Tengu, Vietnamese flying lady. 

Physical description: A human being, either 
naked or clothed, flying through the air by 
means of wings most often described as batlike. 
Tracks: Human. 

Distribution: United States; Bahamas; Brazil; 
Cornwall, Wales, and London, England; Tur- 
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key; Tanzania; India; Philippines; Indonesia; 
Vietnam; China; Japan; Siberia. 

Significant sightings: William H. Smith saw a 
winged human form moving over Brooklyn, 
New York, on September 18, 1877. 

In September 1880, a black man with bat’s 
wings was seen flying 1,000 feet over Coney Is- 
land toward New Jersey. The figure had a “cruel 
and determined expression.” 

On April 14, 1897, B. C. Wells, the mayor of 
Mount Vernon, Illinois, and other citizens saw 
something that resembled the “body of a huge 
man swimming through the air with an electric 
light on his back.” The incident occurred dur- 
ing a wave of unidentified flying object (UFO) 
sightings throughout the midwestern United 
States. 

On July 11, 1908, writer Vladimir K. Ar- 
sen’ev encountered what he thought was a flying 
man in the Sikhote Alin Mountains, Siberia. 
Local hunters had apparently seen it on other 
occasions. 

On January 6, 1948, Bernice Zaikowski and 
a group of children in Chehalis, Washington, 
claimed to have seen a man flying by means of 
long, mechanical wings that he manipulated 
with instruments on his chest. 

In 1952, U.S. Air Force private Sinclair Tay- 
lor saw what he thought was an enormous bird 
while on guard duty at Camp Okubo near 
Kyoto, Japan. As it hovered not far away, he saw 
it had the body of a man about 7 feet tall and a 
7-foot wingspan. Fie emptied his carbine into it 
as it landed but couldn’t find a trace of it. 

Hilda Walker and two other residents of 
Houston, Texas, on June 18, 1953, watched a 
bat-winged figure wearing a cape and bathed in 
a dim, gray light glide into a pecan tree at 1 1 8 
East Third Street. The light faded, and the fig- 
ure disappeared as a torpedo-shaped object 
swooped overhead. 

U.S. Marine Earl Morrison was on guard 
duty near Da Nang, Vietnam, in the summer of 
1969 when he and two other soldiers saw a 
naked woman with black, furry skin fly about 
6-7 feet over their heads just after 1:00 AM. It 
was about 5 feet high; flew by flapping black 
wings attached to its arms, hands, and fingers; 
and gave off an eerie greenish glow. 


Possible explanations: 

(1) Test flights of personal aeronautical 
devices. 

(2) UFO phenomena or paranormal 
apparitions. 

(3) Misidentifications of various birds or 
bats. 

Sources: New York Times , September 12, 
1880, p. 6; “Sees Man Fishing from Air Ship,” 
Chicago Tribune , April 16, 1897, p. 4; 

Vladimir K. Arsen’ev, V gorakh Sikhote-Alinia 
(Moscow, 1937); E. D. Edwards, The Dragon 
Book (London: William Hodge, 1938); 

William C. Thompson, “Houston Bat Man,” 
Fate 6 (October 1953): 26-27; Sinclair Taylor, 
“The Bird Thing,” Fate 13 (December 1960): 
53-54; Samuel Kamakau, Ka Po’e Kahiko: The 
People of Old (Honolulu, Hawaii: Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, 1964), pp. 47-53; Joseph 
Mitchell Johnson, The Story of a County Pastor 
(New York: Vantage, 1967), pp. 245-247; 
Beulah M. D’ Olive Price, “Angels over Milan, 
Tennessee: A Legend?” Mississippi Folklore 
Register 5 (1971): 122-123; Jerome Clark and 
Loren Coleman, “Winged Weirdies,” Fate 25 
(March 1972): 80-89; Don Worley, “The 
Winged Lady in Black,” Flying Saucer Review 
Case Histories, no. 10 (June 1972): 14-16; Yuri 
B. Petrenko, “Forerunner of the Flying ‘Lady’ 
of Vietnam?” Flying Saucer Review 19, no. 2 
(March-April 1973): 29-30; “Homens alados 
em Pelotas,” SBEDV Boletin, no. 112-115 
(September 1976-April 1977). 

FLYING REPTILES 

In the animal world, there are three types of 
flight: gliding, soaring, and powered. Gliding is 
passive, involving extended body surfaces that 
transform a vertical fall into a gradual transverse 
descent. A diapsid reptile named Coelurosaur- 
avus, found in Western Europe and Madagascar, 
was the first vertebrate to develop this method in 
the Late Permian, 260 million years ago; it was 
1-2 feet long and had large, retractable wings 
supported by twenty-two rodlike bones that 
were not attached to the skeleton and probably 
were evolved specifically for flight. Another glid- 
ing reptile, Icarosaurus siefkeri, lived during the 
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Triassic, 175-200 million years ago, and devel- 
oped a gliding flight from membranes attached 
to hinged wing struts extended from its ribs; it 
was 7 inches long and had a 10-inch wingspan. 

The Common flying lizard ( Draco volans) of 
Malaysia is similarly outfitted with wings sup- 
ported by elongated ribs; these are spread when 
it jumps from trees and glides as far as 30 feet to 
the ground. Other gliders include the Chinese 
gliding tree frog ( Polypedates dennysi ), which has 
suction cups on its toes that enable it to stick to 
the bark and leaves of the tropical trees and 
webbed feet that act as parachutes as it falls from 
tree to tree; the 7-inch Flying gecko ( Ptychozoon 
lionotum ), which has a loose fold of skin along 
its legs that allows it to glide; and the 3- to 4- 
foot Golden tree snake ( Chrysopelea ornata) of 
Malaysia and Indonesia that jumps from tree to 
tree by contracting its body into a concave sur- 
face to slow its fall and by undulating in the air 
to change course (broad, keeled scales on its un- 
derside allow it to grip the tree bark). 

Soaring is accomplished by using extended 
body surfaces to navigate air currents or rising 
columns of air, as hawks and eagles do. Powered 
flight is generated by flapping paired aerody- 
namic wings up and down, creating lift. 

The flying reptiles of the Mesozoic were ca- 
pable of both soaring and true flight. Pterosaur 
wing membranes were attached to a tremen- 
dously elongated fourth finger, supported by 
three other digits that allowed the animal to 
crawl on the ground or clamber through trees 
after the wing was folded. The early, crow-sized, 
short-tailed pterodactyls were powered, flapping 
fliers, slightly unstable yet agile. Long-tailed, 
narrow-winged pterosaurs such as Rham- 
phorhynchus were probably accomplished soar- 
ers. Pteranodon y with a wingspan of 23 feet, was 
capable of short, powered flights but was better 
at long, soaring flights over the sea. The large, 
short-tailed Cretaceous pterosaurs, such as 
Quetzalcoatlus with a wingspan of 38 feet, were 
limited to continuous gliding and soaring under 
mild weather conditions. 

Of the thirteen flying reptiles in this section, 
five are clearly identified as flying (or gliding) 
snakes. The other eight have been compared to 
pterosaurs by observers or commentators. The 


evidence for any one of these cryptids is not par- 
ticularly strong, but collectively, these creatures 
embody an intriguing tradition. 

Additional types of animals or legends may be 
involved, such as unknown types of B ATS, Big 
BIRDS, or various DRAGON traditions. A Mayan 
relief sculpture of a bird with reptilian charac- 
teristics was discovered in the 1960s by archae- 
ologist Jose Diaz-Bolio at the ruins of El Taj in 
in Veracruz State, Mexico, which flourished 
from A.D. 600 to 1200. Such representations are 
considered by Mayan scholars to depict either 
stylized birds such as Macaws (parrots of the 
genera Ara and Anodorhynchus) or myths such as 
the celestial bird Itzam-yeh, which represents 
nature tamed by the Mayans. Some have com- 
pared the El Taj in sculpture to a primitive bird 
such as an Archaeopteryx or a pterosaur. “Ser- 
pent-Bird of the Mayans,” Science Digest 64 
(November 1968): 1. 

Mystery Flying Reptiles 

Arabian Flying Snake; Cretan Pterdsaur; 
European Flying Snake; Kongamato; Man- 
aus Pterosaur; Nahuel Huapi Pterosaur; 
Namibian Flying Snake; Out au; Ropen; 
Snallygaster; T’ang Flying Snake; Trappe 
Pterosaur; Weish Winged Snake 

Fontoynont’s Tenrec 

Unusual INSECTIVORE of Madagascar. 

Scientific name: Dasogale fiontoynonti, given by 
Guillaume Grandidier in 1929. 

Physical description: Length, 3.75 inches. 
Brownish-yellow. Spines on the back and flanks 
but none on the head or belly. Spines are white 
at the base, with a black band above and a white 
tip. Solid claws. 

Distribution: Eastern Madagascar. 

Significant sighting: Known only from two 
poorly preserved specimens, one in the Paris 
Museum. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) A misidentification of a juvenile Greater 
hedgehog tenrec (Setifer setosus), a common 
spiny species. 

(2) Ross MacPhee acknowledges it as a new 
species in the genus Setifer. 
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(3) A new species, intermediate between the 
Spiny tenrecs (Subfamily Tenrecinae) and 
the Furred tenrecs (Subfamily 
Oryzoryctinae). 

Sources: Guillaume Grandidier, “Un 
nouveau type de mammifere insectivore de 
Madagascar, le Dasogale fontoynonti G. 

Grand.,” Bulletin de LAcademie Malgache, new 
ser. 11 (1929): 85-90; Ross D. E. MacPhee, 
“Systematic Status of Dasogale fontoynonti 
(Tenrecidae, Insectivora),” Journal of 
Mammalogy 68 (1987): 133-135. 

Fotsiaondre 

Mystery PRIM ATE of Madagascar. 

Etymology: Betsileo Malagasy (Austronesian), 
“white sheep.” 

Variant name: Habeby. 

Physical description: Size of a sheep. White 
coat, spotted with buff or black. Long, furry 
ears. Large, staring eyes. Long muzzle. Said to 
have cloven hooves. 

Behavior: Nocturnal. Herbivorous. 
Distribution: Isalo Massif, Madagascar. 
Possible explanation: An unknown species of 
lemur, one of a group of three prosimian fami- 
lies (Lemuridae, Cheirogaleidae, and Indriidae) 
endemic to Madagascar. 

Source: Raymond Decary, La faune malgache, 
son role dans les croyances et les usages indigenes 
(Paris: Payot, 1950), pp. 203-204. 

FRESHWATER MONSTERS 

A wide variety of unidentified animals have 
been reported in freshwater lakes and rivers 
around the world. These animals often go under 
the generic name of lake monsters or river mon- 
sters. Most also are known by the name of the 
lake or river plus the word “monster,” as in the 
“Payette Lake monster.” 

A comprehensive, country-by-country list is 
found in the “Lake and River Monster” section 
on pages 655-690. More specific information 
can be found under the following names: 

AfANC; Ai DAKHAR; AlTAM AHA- H A; 

Am HUHJK; AnHSH; AnGEOA; ANGONT, AbGHIE; 
ASHUAPS; AitJNKAI; BAIONG BlDAI; BlG WALLY; 


BOZHO; BlOSNIE; BUNYIP; CANAAR; C ARAB UN- 
CLE; Ce au Champ; Chan; Chaousarou; 
Christina; Chunucklas; Cressie; Cuero; 

DAKWA; EEIPOOT; ELBST; GAUABGE; 
G JEVSTTOLL; GlOOT SlANG; GRYTTIE; GuXl 
WU; GUIRIVIIU; HAMIET; HAPYXEIOR; HlP- 
POGRIFF; H IP P OTURTEEOX; HORSE’S HEAD; 
HUILLA; IGOPOGO; IlIIE; INKANYAMBA; ISSIE; 

Ka-IsTo-Wah-Ea; Klato; Kolowisi; Ktchi 

PlTCHKAYAM ; KUDDIMUDRA; KURREA; KUSHII; 
LAGARFLJ6TSORMURINN; LAU; LENAPIZHA; LlN- 
DORM; Lizzie; Liamhigyn y Dwr; Lukmata; 
Maasie; Mam lam bo; Manetjwi Msf-Pissf; 
MANIPOGO; MEMPHRE; MeSSIE; Ml-Nl-WGU; 
MlSHIP IZHIW; MlSIGANEBIC; MjOSSIE; MONTANA 
NESSIE; MorAG; MOSQUETO; NahueuTO; 
NaITAKA; NAMPESHIU; NESSIE; NHANG; NlNKI 
NANKA; NyCKER; NYKKJEN; OGOPOGO; OGUA; 
Old Ned; On Niont; Onyare; Oogie Boogle; 
Paddler; Pam ba; Patagonian Plesiosaur; 
PEIST; PlCTSH BEAST; PlNK EYE; PlNKY; PlRANU; 
PONIK; PUFF; RASSIQ ROCKY; R0MMIE; SEILEAG; 
Seim A; ShARUE; SHUSmGGI; Sint-Hoio; 
Skrimse SlalYkum ; Sumy Caspar; South Bay 
Bessie; Storsjoodjuret; Tag; Tahoe Tessie; 
TaNIWHA; TCINTO-S AKTGO; TeGGIE; ThREEToES; 
TRICHUK; TlANUSI; TrEIQUEHUECUVE; TSIN- 
QXJJW; UKTENA; UlAR TeDONG; UNKTEHI; 
WSSTBDLLET; W\KANDAGI ; WATER BULL; WATER 

Horse; Wee Oichy; Wewiwilemita Manettj; 
WHITEY; WlNNIPOGO; WlWIUAMECQ 5 ; WUR- 
RUM ; Ye ID; ZEM O’ HGU-AnI 

Some of the most common descriptions are 
of animals that resemble either a telephone pole, 
a big fish, an overturned boat (especially larger 
individuals), a head and long neck, a floating 
log, a serpent, or a string of humps. The shape 
of the head is most often described as either 
horselike, cowlike, serpentine, crocodilian, or 
fishlike. Ridges, spines, or horns are sometimes 
reported. Appendages include fins, flippers, or 
feet. The skin is as often smooth as scaly. 
Whiskers and a mane are frequent adornments. 

It is difficult and probably ill advised to place 
specific Freshwater monsters into distinct cate- 
gories. Eyewitness descriptions are often impre- 
cise, and in many cases, the animals themselves 
appear to lack any distinguishing features other 
than unusual size. Several different descriptions 
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may be given for animals seen in one specific 
lake. Though this could mean that several un- 
known species live in the same body of water, it 
is more likely that (1) descriptions of an unex- 
pected, exotic animal viewed at a distance under 
unfavorable atmospheric or optical conditions 
by untrained observers may often be less than 
accurate, and/or (2) cultural preconceptions of 
what a Freshwater monster should look like may 
override an observer’s objectivity. 

However, in general, at least four categories 
of unknown animals seem to be involved: 

(1) A long-necked animal, perhaps a 
freshwater equivalent of Bernard 
Heuvelmans’s marine LONGNECK. Some of 
the most notable are CHAMP, NESSIE, and 

S TORS JOOD JURE T. In general, this type has a 
small, flat head on a long neck; small eyes; 
small horns, which may actually be either 
ears or some form of breathing apparatus; a 
mane; two or three dorsal humps; little or 
no tail; and four webbed feet or paddles. 

The animal is most often seen in warm 
weather when the water surface is flat calm. 
It can swim and dive swiftly. 

(2) A serpentine freshwater animal similar 
to Bernard Heuvelmans’s MULTIHUMPED 
Sea MONSTER, often perceived only as a 
string of humps or coils. The Canadian 
MANIPOGO and OGOPOGO could be placed in 
this category. This type has a serpentine 
body and a long tail, and it usually swims 
by vertical undulations. 

(3) The European WtER HORSE appears to 
be a freshwater form of Bernard 
Heuvelmans’s MERHORSE. Its distinctive, 
horselike head gives credence to the legend 
that the animal can pass as a domestic 
horse. 

(4) Different types of large FISHES, especially 
those that have the distinctive, razorback 
scutes of a sturgeon along the spine. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) A surviving basilosaurid, a family of 
archaic CETACEANS that lived 42-33 million 
years ago in the Middle to Late Eocene, 
could account for the serpentine type of 
Freshwater monster. These animals 
possessed torpedo-shaped bodies with 


flexible vertebrae, elongated skulls, limber 
necks, twin flippers derived from forelegs, 
small dorsal fins, and long, fluked tails. The 
hind limbs, about 2 feet long in Basilosaurus 
isis, were reduced but functional. Nostrils 
were placed at the top of the snout. Unlike 
modern whales, their teeth were 
differentiated into incisors, canines, and 
molars. Basilosaurids came in a wide range 
of sizes, 6-82 feet long. They are known to 
have inhabited shallow coastal waters and 
swamps as well as open oceans. Fossils have 
been found in Egypt (especially the 
Zeuglodon Valley), India, and North 
America. 

(2) A surviving plesiosaur matches the 
morphology of many lake monsters. This 
group of marine reptiles lived 238-65 
million years ago and swam with paddlelike 
limbs. Some, but not all, species had long 
necks, and body length varied from 6 to 46 
feet. The continuing evolution of a 
surviving species from the Mesozoic might 
account for such characteristics as cold- 
weather adaptation, a freshwater habitat, 
and the ability to crawl on land. 

(3) An unknown, large, long-necked S E AL 
(Suborder Pinnipedia) could account for 
animals existing in cold, northern lakes. 

This theory was first advanced for NESSIE by 
the Dutch zoologist Anthonie Cornelis 
Oudemans in 1935, based on his idea in the 
1890s that most Sea MONSTER sightings 
involved such an animal. However, the 
fossil evidence is lacking. A seal would likely 
be seen at the surface more often than most 
lake monsters. 

(4) Various species of Sturgeon (Family 
Acipenseridae), large marine fishes with 
several rows of dorsal plates, swim up rivers 
into lakes for spawning and are likely 
candidates for certain lake monsters. 

(5) An unknown species of giant Freshwater 
eel (Family Anguillidae) would account for 
scarce surface sightings of serpentine 
animals but is more problematic for the 
humped variety. 

(6) A surviving duck-billed DINOSAUR 
(Family Hadrosauridae), one of the most 
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abundant types in North America in the 
Late Cretaceous, 80 million years ago, was 
suggested by Loren Coleman. These 
browsing vegetarians often had bony head 
crests that probably served as visual and 
audible signaling devices. However, because 
of their stiff tails, short toes, and small 
hands, it’s unlikely they spent much of the 
time in the water. 

(7) Boat wakes, logs, swimming deer, and 
other misidentifications. 

(8) Mats of rotting vegetation. 

(9) The Northern river otter ( Lontra 
canadensis) and European otter ( Lutra lutra ) 
can appear mysterious to the untrained eye. 
The otter’s streamlined body is almost 
serpentine, and several animals swimming in 
a row could simulate a monster from a 
distance. 

(10) Wayward Sharks (Subclass 
Elasmobranchii) often travel many miles 
upriver. In 1978, a shark was found in the 
water intake of Edison’s Trenton Channel 
Power Plant off the Detroit River in 
Michigan. 

(11) Wayward seals also migrate into 
freshwater environments occasionally. 

(12) A surviving Phobosuchus , a 50-foot 
marine CROCODILIAN that lived in the 
Cretaceous, 70 million years ago, has been 
proposed by Mark A. Hall. 

(13) A surviving mosasaur, such as Clidastes 
propython , a marine reptile that lived 88-74 
million years ago, also was suggested by 
Mark A. Hall. It was about 12 feet long, ate 
fishes and squid, and swam by horizontal 
undulations. Fossils have been found in 
Kansas and Alabama. Plotosaurus was nearly 
three times as large (33 feet) and was also 
found in Kansas. The end of its tail 
extended into a vertical fin. Platecarpus , 
another Kansas mosasaur, was about 21 feet 
long and died out at the end of the 
Cretaceous. 

For an overview of Freshwater monsters, see 
Peter Costello, In Search of Lake Monsters 
(New York: Coward, McCann and 
Geoghegan, 1974); Michel Meurger and 
Claude Gagnon, Lake Monster Traditions: A 


Cross-Cultural Analysis (London: Fortean 
Tomes, 1988); Karl Shuker, In Search of 
Prehistoric Survivors (London: Blandford, 

1995), pp. 78-113; John Kirk, In the Domain 
of the Lake Monsters (Toronto, Canada: Key 
Porter, 1998). 

Freshwater Octopus 

Medium-sized CEPHAIOPOD occasionally found 
in rivers of North America. 

Physical description: Length, 2-3 feet. 
Distribution: Licking River, Kentucky; 

Kanawha and Blackwater Rivers, West Virginia; 
Ohio River, at Louisville and Cincinnati. 

Significant sightings: On December 24, 1933, 
Robert Trice and R. M. Saunders were fishing 
on the Kanawha River near Charleston, West 
Virginia, when they hauled in a 3-foot octopus. 
Recent research by Mark Hall has proven this 
incident a hoax. 

On January 30, 1959, a gray octopus was 
seen surfacing and moving onto the bank of the 
Licking River near Covington, Kentucky. 

On November 19, 1999, a dead octopus was 
found on the bank of the Ohio River at the Falls 
of the Ohio State Park, Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
on some fossil beds. It was identified as either a 
Caribbean armstripe octopus ( Octopus burryi ) 
or a Bumblebee two-stripe octopus (O. filosus ), 
both Atlantic species, and was not in a state of 
decomposition. Both are available through 
aquariums. 

Present status: All known cephalopod species 
are exclusively marine. Octopuses, even more 
than squid, require high salinity levels. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Discarded aquarium pets. 

(2) Wandering, senescent individuals at the 
end of their life cycle, though the Ohio 
River is a bit far to stray in essentially toxic 
water. 

(3) An unknown species of octopus adapted 
to a low-saline environment. 

Sources: “Octopus Caught by Two Boatmen 
on Kanawha River,” Charleston (W. Va.) 

Gazette , December 25, 1933; “Octopus Story 
Just a Hoax,” Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette, 
December 29, 1933; “More Details Needed,” 
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Doubt, no. 16 (1946): 242; “Displaced 
Critters,” Doubt, no. 48 (1955): 341; Chad 
Arment and Brad LaG range, “A Freshwater 
Octopus?” North American BioFortean Review 
2, no. 3 (December 2000): 47-51, 
http : / / www. strangeark. com/ nabr/NAB R5 .pdf; 
Mark A. Hall, “Mysteries of West Virginia,” 
Wonders 6, no. 4 (December 2001): 113-126. 

Furred Sea Monster 

Sea MONSTERof the Indian and North Pacific 
Oceans. 

Physical description: Length, 25-47 feet. Cov- 
ered in thick, white fur. Tapering head like an 
elephant’s, 5 feet long. Trunklike appendage, 5 
feet long and 14 inches in diameter. Tail, 14 
feet long, beginning at the rib section. 

Behavior: Fights with whales. 

Distribution: The coasts of South Africa and 
Alaska. 

Significant sightings: On November 1, 1922, 
Hugh Ballance saw two whales fighting with an 
unusual animal some 1,300 yards off the shore 
near Margate, KwaZulu-Natal Province, South 
Africa. Through binoculars, it looked like a 
huge polar bear with a tail with which it struck 
the whales repeatedly. Crowds of people 
watched the battle for three hours until the 
monster was killed. The next night, the carcass 


washed ashore and lay on the beach for ten days. 
It had an elephant’s trunk and was covered in 
snow-white hair. 

In November 1930, the carcass of a 25-foot 
animal with a long and tapering head washed up 
on Glacier Island, Alaska. W. J. McDonald, su- 
pervisor of the Chugach National Forest, and 
six others examined the body, which had very 
little flesh left on it. The widest part of the skele- 
ton was 3 feet 2 inches. Its weight was estimated 
at 1,000 pounds. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) A decomposing shark or whale, where 
the dried-out, fibrous connective tissue 
looks like white fur. 

(2) An unknown marine mammal, 
completely unlike anything else in the fossil 
record. 

Sources: Daily Mail (London), December 27, 
1924; “Ice Bares Strange Animal,” New York 
Times, November 26, 1930; “Monster in Ice 
Has Long Snout,” New York Sun, November 
28, 1930; “Confirm Finding of Pre-Historic 
Monster in Ice,” New York Evening World, 
November 28, 1930; “Furry Beast 20 Feet 
Long Is Washed Ashore Lifeless,” New York 
Times, October 3, 1944; Thomas Victor 
Bulpin, Your Undiscovered Country (Durban, 
South Africa: Total Oil Products, 1965). 
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Gabon Orangutan 

Mystery PRIMATE of Central Africa. 

Variant name: AIZ 6624 (specimen catalog 
number). 

Physical description: An unusually small vari- 
ety of chimpanzee. Weight, 6 pounds. Dark, 
gray-brown skin on face, ears, back, and lateral 
portion of limbs. High, hairless forehead. Small 
face. Protuberant eyes. Narrow nose. Hands and 
feet small in relation to the body. Lacks thumbs 
and big toes. 

Behavior: Said to travel in a group of 100. 

Distribution: Gabon. 

Significant sighting: A specimen was obtained in 
August 1957 by Phillip J. Carroll and sent to the 
Anthropological Institute of the University of 
Zurich. It had fallen froma tree, injured itself, and 
died three weeks later. Carroll claimed it was with 
a group of 100 other chimps of the same size. 

Probable explanation: The individual was a 
young Chimpanzee ( Pan troglodytes) with severe 
deformities of the skull and skeleton. 

Sources: Adolph H. Schultz, “Acrocephalo- 
Oligodactylismin a Wild Chimpanzee,” 
Journal of Anatomy 92 (1958): 568-579; Ivan 
T. Sanderson, Abominable Snowmen: Legend 
Come to Life (Philadelphia: Chilton, 1961), p. 
186; Michael K. Diamond, “Setting the 
Record Straight on the ‘Gabun Orangutan,’” 
Pursuit , no. 48 (Fall 1979): 142-145. 

Gabriel Feather 

A single Bird feather housed in El Escorial 
Palace near Madrid, Spain. 

Etymology: Said to have come froma wing of 
the Archangel Gabriel. 

Physical description: A rose-colored feather of 
extraordinary beauty. 


Present status: Acquired by El Escorial some- 
time after the palace was built between 1563 
and 1584 by King Philip II. Seen in 1787 by 
William Beckford. Apparently, the Monastery 
of San Lorenzo at the palace no longer owns this 
relic. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) A feather of the Resplendent quetzal 

( Pharomachrus mocinno) of Central America, 
a bird of the Trogon family sacred to the 
Aztec and Maya Indians and famous for its 
plumage. But the prized wing and tail 
feathers of the male are green, not rose. 

(2) A plume from one of New Guinea’s 
Birds of paradise (Family Paradisaeidae). 
Survivors of Ferdinand Magellan’s voyage 
around the world took back to Portugal 
skins of these birds obtained from the 
island’s inhabitants in 1522. Count Raggi’s 
bird of paradise ( Paradisea raggiand) has 
rose-colored plumes, which Karl Shuker 
suggests might account for the Gabriel 
feather. 

Sources: William Beckford, Ltaly: With 
Sketches of Spain and Portugal, vol. 2 (London: 
R. Bendy, 1834); Karl Shuker, “Angel Feathers 
and Feathered Snakes,” Strange Magazine, no. 
19 (Spring 1998): 24-25; Karl Shuker, 
Mysteries of Planet Earth (London: Carlton, 
1999), pp. 150-153. 

Gabriel Hound 

BLACK Dog of northern England. 

Etymology: First recorded around 1665. Orig- 
inally, a spectral dog in a pack led by the pre- 
Christian spirits Herne or Gwyn that escorted 
souls to the underworld; in Christian folklore, 
the pack was transferred to the care of the 
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Archangel Gabriel. An alternate explanation is 
that the word is derived from an ancient word, 
gabbara (“dead body”). 

Variant names: Gabble ratchet, Gabriel 
ratchet, Skyyelper. 

Physical description: Huge dog with a human 
head. Sometimes described as a spectral bird 
with glowing eyes. 

Behavior: Makes eerie howls. Said to travel 
high in the air and hover over a house when 
misfortune is about to occur. 

Distribution: Lancashire, Derbyshire, and 
Cleveland, England. 

Possible explanation: It is said that the sound 
of migrating Bean geese ( Anser fabalis) flapping 
their wings can be mistaken for the baying of a 
pack of these hounds. The howling or “gab- 
bling” sounds might also be produced by a 
Curlew ( Numenius arquata :), Eurasian wigeon 
{Anas penelope ), or Eurasian teal {Anas crecca). 

Sources: Lewis Spence, The Fairy Tradition 
in Britain (London: Rider, 1948); Katharine 
M. Briggs, A Dictionary of Fairies (London: 
Allen Lane, 1976), p. 183; Jacqueline Simpson 
and Steve Roud, A Dictionary of English 
Folklore (New York: Oxford University Press, 

2000), p. 139. 

Gally-Trot 

BLACK Dog of southern England. 

Etymology: Possibly from the French gardez le 
tresor (“guard the treasure”); from gaily 
(“frighten”) + the German Trotsch (“spirit”); or 
from the Frisian glay or gley (“shining”) + Trotsch. 

Variant names: Galley trot, Hound of the hill, 
White hound of Cator. 

Physical description: Size of a bullock. White, 
shaggy coat. Red ears. 

Behavior: Chases people who try to run away 
from it. 

Habitat: Lives in hollow hills. 

Distribution: Norfolk and Suffolk; Leek 
Brook, Staffordshire; Pluckley, Kent; Welling- 
ton, Somerset; Bunbury, Cheshire; Dartmoor, 
Devon. 

Sources: Alasdair Alpin MacGregor, The 
Ghost Book (London: Robert Hale, 1955), pp. 
55-81; Ruth L. Tongue, “Traces of Fairy 


Hounds in Somerset,” Folklore 67 (1956): 
233-234; Ruth E. Saint Leger-Gordon, The 
Witchcraft and Folklore of Dartmoor (London: 
Robert Hale, 1965), p. 188; Katharine M. 
Briggs, A Dictionary of Fairies (London: Allen 
Lane, 1976), pp. 183, 225-226; Karl Shuker, 
“White Dogs and Fairy Hounds,” Strange 
Magazine , no. 19 (Spring 1998): 12-13. 

Gambo 

Sea Monster of West Africa. 

Etymology: Coined by Karl Shuker after the 
name of the country, The Gambia. 

Variant name: Kunthum belein (Mandinka 
word for dolphin, literally “cutting jaws”). 

Physical description: Smooth, scaleless skin. 
Length, 15 feet. Width, 5 feet. Dark brown on 
top, white below. Dolphinlike head. Small, 
brown eyes. Jaws, 18 inches in length, with 
eighty sharp, conical, uniform teeth. No blow- 
hole. Nostrils are at the tip of the jaws. Short 
neck. No dorsal fin. Four paddle-shaped flip- 
pers, each 18 inches long. Pointed tail, 5 feet 
long. No flukes. 

Distribution: Kotu, The Gambia. 

Significant sighting: On June 12, 1983, Owen 
Burnham discovered the carcass of an odd sea 
creature washed up on the beach near the Bun- 
galow Beach Hotel at Kotu. Local people were 
in the process of cutting off the head to sell 
when he found it. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) The combination of four paddles, eighty 
teeth, lack of scales and blowhole, and long 
tail rules out seals, known cetaceans, 
sirenians, modern reptiles, and fishes. 

(2) Fossil archaic basilosaurid whales only 
had forty teeth. 

(3) Shepherd’s beaked whale {Tasmacetus 
shepherdi ) matches somewhat in coloration, 
but it has a blowhole, tail flukes, a dorsal 
fin, a much shorter beak, no nostrils, and 
no pelvic flippers. In addition, this rare 
cetacean prefers the cold water of New 
Zealand and the South Atlantic. 

(4) A surviving pliosaur, a member of a 
group of short-necked plesiosaurs with large 
heads, elongated jaws with massive teeth, 
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Gambo, an odd sea monster that washed up on the beach in Gambia in 1983. (William M. Rebsamen) 


two sets of flippers, and pointed tails. In 
some larger species such as Kronosaurus 
queens landicus (over 40 feet), the skull was 
as much as 10 feet long. These marine 
reptiles lived 200-65 million years ago 
(from the Early Jurassic to the end of the 
Creta ceous) , swa m underwa ter 
aerodynamically like penguins, and were 
probably pursuit predators. 

(5) A surviving mosasaur, a group of twenty 
genera that included some of the largest 
marine reptiles ever, frequently exceeding 
33 feet in length. They lived in the Late 
Cretaceous, 95-65 million years ago, and 
had large, conical teeth, each set in a deep 
socket. The plioplatecarpines and 

tylosa urines had short bodies and long, 
narrow tails. 

(6) A surviving metriorhynchid archosaur, a 
member of a group of thalattosuchians with 
flippers, no dermal armor, and an expansion 
at the end of the tail. These reptiles lived 


200-95 million years ago, from the Early 
Jurassic to the Late Cretaceous. Like 
mosasaurs, they moved through the water 
by undulating trunk and tail. 

(7) A surviving ichthyosaur, a group of 
dolphinlike reptiles with narrow, pointed 
snouts and spindle-shaped bodies. They 
lived 245-65 million years ago, from the 
Early Triassic to the end of the Cretaceous, 
reaching their greatest size (about 48 feet) in 
the Late Triassic. The ichthyosaur had big 
eyes, nostrils placed well back from the tip 
of the snout, a dorsal fin, and a fishlike tail 
that did all the work of moving the animal 
through the water. 

(8) A surviving champsosaur, a freshwater, 
crocodile-like animal with a flat skull and 
slender snout that lived from the Late 
Cretaceous to the Oligocene, 70-30 million 
years ago. It had well-ossified limbs and 
could probably walk on land. 

Sources: Karl Shuker, “Gambo: The Beaked 
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Beast of Bungalow Beach,” Fortean Times, no. 
67 (February-March 1993): 35-37; Karl 
Shuker, In Search of Prehistoric Survivors 
(London: Blandford, 1995), pp. 116-118. 

Ganba 

Mythical giant SNAKE of Australia. 

Etymology: Miming (Australian) word. 
Variant name: Jeedarra. 

Physical description: Huge size. 

Behavior: The gurgling sound of under- 
ground streams is said to be caused by its breath. 
Seizes and eats people. 

Habitat: Underground caves; also the ocean. 
Distribution: Nullarbor Plain, South Aus- 
tralia. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) The Amethystine python ( Morelia 
amethystine i) of Cape York, Queensland, is 
Australia’s largest snake. Average specimens 
are 1 5 feet long, though outsize individuals 
attain nearly 24 feet. Its scales have an 
iridescent sheen. However, this snake 
strictly lives in the forest. 

(2) The Taipan ( Oxyuranus scutellatus) , one 
of Australia’s most dangerous snakes, is 
found along the coast of Queensland and 
the Kimberley region. 

Sources: Daisy Bates, The Passing of the 
Aborigines (London: John Murray, 1938), p. 
132; Charles Barrett, The Bunyip and Other 
Mythical Monsters and Legends (Melbourne, 
Australia: Reed and Harris, 1946), pp. 47-48. 

Gargouille 

Legendary DRAGON of France. 

Etymology: French, “gargler.” 

Variant name: Gargoyle. 

Physical description: Serpentine. Scaly head. 
Slender snout. Eyes that gleam like moonstones. 
Long neck. Four membranous flippers. 

Behavior: Shoots jets of water from its mouth. 
Lives in a cave on the riverbank. Capsizes boats. 
Eats people. 

Distribution: Seine River in Normandy, 
France. 

Significant sighting: A scaly monster emerged 


from the Seine River near Rouen, France, in the 
early seventh century and caused flooding by 
emitting jets of water from its mouth. It was 
subdued by St. Romain (Romanus), archbishop 
of Rouen (from A.D. 626 to 640), who led it 
back to town, where it was burned to death. 

Present status: Served as the inspiration for the 
architectural gargoyles that began to adorn 
French churches in the thirteenth century as wa- 
terspouts. 

Sources: Histoire veritable de la Gargouille: 
Complainte en 32 couplets (Caen, France: Chez 
Renardini, 1826), http://users.skynet.be/dhs/ 
gargouilles/legende.htm; Karl Shuker, Dragons: 
A Natural History (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1995), pp. 18-19; La fete de la 
Gargouille a Rouen, http://www.france- 
pittoresque.com/traditions/24.htm. 

Garuda 

Flying Humanoid or bird of the Indian sub- 
continent. In Hindu mythology, it is the king of 
the birds and is identified with fire and the sun. 

Etymology: Sanskrit (Indo-Aryan) word. 

Variant names: Garutmat, Gerda (in 

Malaysia), Kruth (in Cambodia), Nagantaka 
(“destroyer of snakes”), Sitanana (“white face”), 
Taraswin, Vinayaka (“destroyer of obstacles”). 

Physical description: Large bird with human 
arms and legs. Said to be as bright as the sun. Its 
white face is half human, half bird. Golden or 
green body feathers. Scarlet wings. 

Behavior: Enemy of snakes (Naga). 

Distribution: India; Southeast Asia. 

Present status: In Hindu mythology, this en- 
tity is the vehicle of the god Vishnu. Earlier de- 
pictions show the Garuda as an eaglelike bird; 
later artwork makes it more human. In Indone- 
sia, the Garuda has survived modernization to 
become the national emblem. 

Possible explanation: The Brahminy kite 
{H alias tur indus) is a common hawk found from 
India east to the Solomon Islands. It has a dis- 
tinctive, deep-chestnut color and a white head 
and neck. Length, 20 inches. Hindus consider it 
a sacred bird associated with Garuda. 

Sources: The Mahdrbhdrata, ed. J. A. B. van 
Buitenen (Chicago: University of Chicago 
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Press, 1973-1978), vol. 1, pp. 78-92, 419, 
and vol. 3, pp. 389-395 (Asteka, I. V 19-31; 
Galava, V u V 99-103); The Garuda Purdnam, 
trans. Manmatha Nath Dutt Shastrl (Varanasi, 
India: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 
1968); Hindu Myths: A Sourcebook Translated 
from the Sanskrit , ed. Wendy Doniger 
O’Flaherty (New York: Penguin, 1975), pp. 
221-228; Joe Nigg, A Guide to the Imaginary 
Birds of the World (Cambridge, Mass.: Apple- 
Wood, 1984), pp. 73-75; Shanti Lai Nagar, 
Garuda , , the Celestial Bird (New Delhi: Book 
India, 1992); Garuda, 2001, http://www. 
khandro . net / mys terio us_gar uda. h tm . 

Gassingram 

TGRE DE MonTAGNE of Central Africa. 

Etymology: Yulu (Nilo-Saharan) word, possi- 
bly incorrectly transcribed. 

Variant name: Vassoko. 

Physical description: Larger than a lion. Red- 
dish-brown. Eyes glow at night like headlights. 
Small ears like a dog’s. Long fangs that extend 
beyond its lips. 

Behavior: Primarily nocturnal. Bellows like an 
elephant. Carnivorous. Carries off its prey to the 
mountains. 

Tracks: Larger than a lion’s. 

Habitat: Caves in the mountains. 
Distribution: Massif des Bongos, near 
Ouanda Djalle, Central African Republic. 

Sources: Bernard Heuvelmans, On the Track 
of Unknown Animals (New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1958), p. 465; Bernard Heuvelmans, 

Les derniers dragons dAfrique (Paris: Plon, 
1978), pp. 263, 266, 383, 392, 395. 

Gauarge 

Mythical F RESHmiER MONSTER of Australia. 
Etymology: Australian word. 

Physical description: Like a featherless emu. 
Behavior: Drags bathers down into a 
whirlpool. 

Habitat: Water holes. 

Possible explanation: Folk memory or extrapo- 
lation based on fossils of an Australian theropod 
dinosaur such as Kakuru, which lived in the 


Early Cretaceous, 110 million years ago, in 
South Australia. 

Sources: Gilbert Whitley, “Mystery Animals 
of Australia,” Australian Museum Magazine 7 
(1940): 132-139; Bernard Heuvelmans, On 
the Track of Unknown Animals (New York: 

Hill and Wang, 1958), pp. 193-194. 

Genaprugwirion 

Mystery LIZARD of Wales. 

Etymology: From Welsh genau (“mouth”) + 
pryf(“ insect”) + gwirion (“silly”) = “silly insect- 
eater” (?). 

Variant name: Cenaprugwirion. 

Physical description: Length, 12 inches. 
Muddy-brown color. Head is the size of an or- 
ange. Pronounced dewlap. Long tongue. 

Behavior: Rolls its eyes continually. Lives in a 
burrow, poking its head out to catch flies or in- 
sects. 

Distribution: Aber Soch, Lleyn Peninsula, 
Gwynedd, Wales. 

Present status: Now rare but said to be com- 
mon long ago. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Naturalized population of a nonnative 
lizard, such as an Iguana (Family 
Iguanidae), Agama (Family Agamidae), 
Skink (Family Scincidae), or Chameleon 
(Family Chamaeleonidae) . However, the 
Welsh climate is not suitable for a sustained 
population of these tropical lizards. 

(2) Karl Shuker has suggested a naturalized 
population of Tuataras ( Sphenodon 
punctatus or S. guntheri ) of New Zealand, 
lizardlike reptiles that were often kept as 
exotic pets in the nineteenth century. Adults 
measure 1 6-26 inches long and have such a 
low metabolic rate that they can go an hour 
without breathing and subsist indefinitely 
on two earthworms a week. Their 
maximum life expectancy in the wild could 
be 100 years or more. Able to withstand a 
temperate climate, the Tuatara is the last 
living representative of the Order 
Sphenodontida and is now confined to 
about twenty small islands off the northeast 
coast of New Zealand and in Cook Strait. 
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Sphenodonts were once widespread, and 
fossils from the Late Triassic through the 
Jurassic, 210-140 million years ago, have 
been found in England and continental 
Europe. 

Sources: Richard Wallis (letter), British 
Herpetological Society Bulletin , Autumn-Winter 
1987, p. 65; Karl Shuker, “Land of the Lizard 
King,” Fortean Times, no. 95 (February 1997): 
42-43. 

Ge-No’sgwa 

CANNIBAL Giant of the northeastern United 
States and Canada. 

Etymology: Seneca (Iroquoian), “stone giant.” 
Variant names: Ot-ne-yar-hed (Onondaga 
/Iroquoian), Stone giant. 

Behavior: Rubs its body with tree resin and 
sand. 

Distribution: New York; Ontario, Canada. 
Sources: Hartley Burr Alexander, North 
American Mythology (Boston: Marshall Jones, 
1916), p. 29; William Martin Beauchamp, 
Iroquois Folk Lore, Gathered from the Six 
Nations of New York (Syracuse, N.Y.: Dehler, 
1922); Marvin A. Rapp, “Legend of the Stone 
Giants,” New York Folklore Quarterly 12 
(1956): 280-282; Joseph Bruchac, Stone 
Giants and Flying Heads (Trumansburg, N.Y.: 
Crossing, 1979); Marianne Mithun and Myrtle 
Peterson, “Ge:no:sgwa’ (The Stonecoat),” in 
Marianne Mithun and Hanni Woodbury, eds., 
Northern Iroquoian Texts (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1980), pp. 110-122. 

Geresun Bamburshe 

WlIDMAN of Central Asia. 

Etymology: Tibetan (Sino-Tibetan), “wild 
man.” 

Physical description: Covered in long hair. 
Behavior: Stands erect. Wears clothing made 
of skins. Throws stones at travelers. 
Distribution: Central Tibet. 

Sources: William Woodville Rockhill, The 
Land of the Lamas (New York: Century, 1891), 
pp. 116-117, 150-151; William Woodville 
Rockhill, “Explorations in Mongolia and 


Tibet,” Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 1892, pp. 669-670; William 
Montgomery McGovern, To Lhasa in Disguise 
(New York: Century, 1924), pp. 118-121. 

Gerit 

GiantHom INID of East Africa. 

Etymology: Kalenjin (Nilo-Saharan) word. 
Variant names: Gereet, Gereit, Kereet, 
N’gugu (Masai/Nilo-Saharan), Tiondo (Kalen- 
jin/Nilo-Saharan). 

Physical description: Slightly larger than a 
human. Dull reddish-yellow. 

Behavior: Bipedal. Steals honey from beehives. 
Habitat: Caves. Does not frequent the thick 
forests. 

Distribution: Western Kenya. 

Present status: The name is easily confused 
with that of the hyena-like GETEIT. 

Source: Bernard Heuvelmans, Les betes 
humaines dAfrique (Paris: Plon, 1980), p. 544. 

Geteit 

Local name for the Nandi Bear of East Africa. 

Etymology: Kalenjin (Nilo-Saharan), “brain- 
eater.” 

Variant names: Gadett (Masai/Nilo-Saharan), 
Keteit, Ketit. 

Behavior: Said to break into native huts at 
night, kill the occupants, and eat their brains. 
Kills goats and sheep in the same way. Rises on 
hind legs to attack. 

Distribution: Western Kenya. 

Significant sighting: In the 1920s, a Gadett 
was said to have eaten the brains of fifty-seven 
goats and sheep over a period of ten days, leav- 
ing thirteen victims alive. In this instance, the 
animal turned out to be an unusually large 
Spotted hyena ( Crocuta crocuta). 

Source: Charles R. S. Pitman, A Game 
Warden among His Charges (London: Nisbet, 
1931), pp. 287-302. 

Get’qun 

Cannib AL GlANTof Alaska. 

Etymology: Na-Dene word. 
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Giant anaconda reportedly killed by the Brazilian Boundary Commission in 1932 . (William M. Rebsamen/Fortean 
Picture Library) 


Distribution: Lake Iliamna, Alaska. 

Source: Kyle Mizokami, Bigfoot-Like Figures 
in North American Folklore and Tradition, 
http : / / www. rain . org / campinternet/bigfoo t/ 
bigfoot-folklore.html. 

Giant Anaconda 

Individual SNAKE or a separate species of ana- 
conda of South America that exceeds the ac- 
cepted length of 30 feet. 

Variant names: Boiuba, Boiuna, Camoodi, 
Cobra-grande, Controller, Ibibaboka, Lam- 
palagua (in Argentina), Matatora (Spanish, 
“bull-killer”), SACHAMAMA, Sucuriju gigante 
(Portuguese, “giant anaconda”), Yaurinka. 

Physical description: Length, 40-150 feet. Dark- 
chestnut color. Diameter, more than 2 feet 6 
inches. Weight, up to 5 tons. Triangular head. 
Two horns above the eyes. Large eyes glow phos- 
phorescent blue at night. Off-white spots on belly. 


Behavior: Semiaquatic. A swift swimmer. 
Creates a huge wake. 

Tracks: Wide furrow through the swamp, 
with trees pushed up. 

Distribution: Amazon River basin, Brazil; less 
credible reports are from Argentina, Venezuela, 
and Guyana. 

Significant sightings: Explorer Percy H. Faw- 
cett shot a 62-foot anaconda on the Rio Abuna, 
Acre State, Brazil, near the Peruvian border, in 
January 1907. However, its largest diameter was 
12 inches, which seems small for the length. 

Fr. Victor Heinz saw a giant water snake on 
the Amazon near Alenquer, Brazil, on October 
29, 1929. Its blue-green, phosphorescent eyes 
were at first mistaken for a riverboat’s lights. 

A photo made into a postcard shows a 105- 
foot snake with shining eyes that was reportedly 
killed by the Brazilian Boundary Commission 
on the frontier with Venezuela in 1932. It was 
said to be 4 feet thick. No hint of the snake’s 
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Large, but not giant, anaconda (Eunectes murinusj at the Bronx Zoo. From the National Geographic Society’s Scenes 
from Every Land. (© 2002 ArtToday.com, Inc., an IMSI Company) 


size is provided, though three out-of-focus hu- 
mans can be seen in the background. 

Another photo taken in 1948 or 1949 by 
Joaquim Alencar shows a huge snake, variously 
said to be 115 or 147 feet long, floating on the 
Rio Abuna, Acre State, Brazil. 

In 1977, Amarilho Vincente de Oliveira saw 
a giant snake with horns and greenish eyes on a 
tributary of the Rio Purus, Brazil. 

Present status: The record length for an ana- 
conda of 37 feet 6 inches, reported in 1939 or 
1940 by Robert Lamon, is not universally ac- 
cepted. John Murphy and Robert Henderson 
point out that enormous snakes have fewer 
places in which to hide from predators, and 
their great size would cause problems with 
maintaining blood pressure in the tail. After 
surveying the ratio of minimum adult length to 
the record length of many snake species, Peter 
Pritchard has concluded that the maximum 
length of a snake is 1.5-2. 5 times its shortest 
adult length; small anacondas are 10-12 feet 
long, making the largest theoretical length 30 
feet. Aaron Bauer estimates that Fawcett’s 62- 


foot snake had to have been at least 30 inches in 
diameter and spend virtually all its time in the 
water. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Skins of normal-sized Anacondas 

( Eunectes murinus) are often dried and 
stretched, resulting in a much greater 
length. Even a skin that is not stretched can 
be 10-20 percent longer than the live snake. 

(2) Field estimates are often unreliable, 
especially for snakes that are partially 
submerged. 

(3) An unknown species of anaconda that 
normally attains such lengths. 

(4) Reports of horns might be caused by 
protruding eyes, fleshy outgrowths caused 
by an injury, or barlike markings on the 
head. 

Sources: Algot Lange, In the Amazon Jungle 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912), pp. 
229-238; Afranio do Amaral, “Serpentes 
gigantes,” Boletim do Museu Paraense Emilio 
Goeldi 10 (1948): 211-237; Percy H. Fawcett, 
Exploration Fawcett (London: Hutchinson, 
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1953), pp. 92-93; Bernard Heuvelmans, On 
the Track of Unknown Animals (New York: 

Hill and Wang, 1958), pp. 284-298; Paul 
Gregor, Amazon Fortune Hunter (London: 
Souvenir, 1962), pp. 58-65, 85-90; Tim 
Dinsdale, The Leviathans (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1966), pp. 120-130; “Giant 
Snakes,” Pursuit , no. 6 (April 1969): 36-37; 
Richard Perry, The World of the Jaguar (New 
York: Taplinger, 1970), pp. 97-100; Gerald L. 
Wood, The Guinness Book of Animal Facts and 
Feats (Enfield, England: Guinness Superlatives, 
1982), pp. 107-108; J. Richard Greenwell, 
“Colonel Fawcett and the Giant Anaconda,” 
ISC Newsletter 11, no. 2 (1992): 8-11; Bob 
Rickard and John Blashford-Snell, “The 
Expeditionist,” Fortean Times, no. 70 (August- 
September 1993): 30-34; Peter C. H. 
Pritchard (letter), “The Tympanum,” Bulletin 
of the Chicago Herpetological Society 29, no. 2 
(1994): 37-39; John C. Murphy and Robert 
W. Henderson, Tales of Giant Snakes: A 
Historical Natural History of Anacondas and 
Pythons (Malabar, Fla.: Krieger, 1997), pp. 
23-45; Jeremy Wade, “Snakes Alive!” Fortean 
Times, no. 97 (May 1997): 34-37; Gary S. 
Mangiacopra, Michel M. Raynal, Dwight G. 
Smith, and David F. Avery, “Snake Bounty on 
Giant Boas,” Fortean Studies 5 (1998): 
202-207. 


Giant Ape 

Unknown PRIMATE of South Africa. 

Physical description: Size and color of a gorilla. 

Behavior: Walks on its hind legs but also 
drops on all fours and uses the edges of its front 
feet. 

Tracks: Gorilla-like. Five toes. Length, 5.5 
inches. 

Distribution: Magaliesberg Range, near Preto- 
ria, South Africa; area around Outjo, Namibia. 

Significant sightings: Rock art near 

Goedgegeven, Free State Province, South 
Africa, apparently shows a battle between 
Khoisan people wielding spears and apelike 
creatures using stones as weapons. 

A gorilla-like ape was seen several times near 
Outjo, Namibia, in November 1959. 


Possible explanations: 

(1) An out-of-place Gorilla {Gorilla gorilla)', 
the nearest of these animals live 1,000 miles 
away in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. However, it’s unlikely that a zoo 
escapee would have gone unnoticed. The 
arid environment of Namibia would be 
inhospitable for a forest ape. 

(2) Surviving australopiths, whose fossils 
have been found in the region around 
Johannesburg. Australopiths were a family 
of Pliocene fossil hominids that persisted 
into the Early Pleistocene, 4.4— 1.4 million 
years ago. They had apelike skulls, hominid 
teeth and projecting jaws, and an upright, 
bipedal gait, although they apparently also 
climbed trees. 

Sources: John Sanderson, “Memoranda of a 
Trading Trip into the Orange River 
(Sovereignty) Free State, and the Country of 
the Transvaal Boers, 1851-52,” Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society 30 (1860): 253; 

“Ape in SWA May Be Gorilla,” Salisbury 
(Zimbabwe) Evening Standard, November 18, 
1959; D. Neil Lee and Herbert C. 

Woodhouse, Art on the Rocks of Southern Africa 
(Cape Town, South Africa: Purnell, 1970), p. 
148; Bernard Heuvelmans, Les betes humaines 
dAfrique (Paris: Plon, 1980), pp. 548-552. 

Giant Aye-Aye 

Mystery PRIM ATE of Madagascar. 

Distribution: Northwestern Madagascar. 
Significant sighting: An exceptionally large aye- 
aye skin was found around 1 930 by a government 
official named Hourcq at a native’s home near 
Andranomavo, Soalala District, Madagascar. 

Possible explanation: A surviving fossil lemur, 
Daubentonia robusta, that was probably contem- 
poraneous with humans. It was three to five 
times heavier than the living Aye-aye ( D . mada- 
gascariensis) • No skull has yet been found, but 
postcranial bones are larger and much more ro- 
bust than those of the living form. Teeth perfo- 
rated for stringing offer direct evidence that the 
animal was hunted by humans, and it is virtually 
certain that this species was driven to extinction 
by human action in the past 2,000 years. 
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Source: W. C. Osman Hill, Primates: 
Comparative Anatomy and Taxonomy 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 

1953), vol. 1 , Strepsirhini. 

Giant Beaver 

Legend of a large, beaverlike RODENT in eastern 
Canada. 

Physical description: Not much information is 
available from the Native American legends, 
even on size. However, the animal must have 
been larger than the American beaver ( Castor 
canadensis ), which is about 2 feet-2 feet 6 inches 
long, with a 10-inch tail. 

Distribution: Labrador, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia. Mishtamishku-shipu (Giant 
Beaver River), Labrador, 54°40' N, 62°25' W, 
was named for the animals that were killed 
there, according to the local Montagnais- 
Naskapi people. 

Significant sighting: The Giant beaver created 
much damage with its huge dams. The Indian 
folk hero Gluskap set out to destroy it but 
wound up chasing it further west. 

Possible explanation: Surviving Giant beaver 
( Cast oroides ohioensis ), a large North American 
beaver that ranged from the Yukon south to 
Florida and from New York west to Nebraska 
and apparently died out 10,000 years ago. It was 
7 feet 6 inches long and may have weighed 440 
pounds. Its cutting teeth were 6 inches long, 
with strong enamel ridges. The tail was appar- 
ently round, not fiat. 

Sources: Jane C. Beck, “The Giant Beaver: A 
Prehistoric Memory?” Ethnohistory 19 (Spring 
1972): 109-122; Mishtamishku-shipu: Giant 
Beaver River, http://www.innu.ca/beaverl.html. 

Giant British Octopus 

Large CEPHAIOPOD of the North Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Physical description: Octopus with arms 6 feet 
or more in length. 

Distribution: Western coast of Scotland and 
Cornwall. 

Significant sighting: On January 12, 1952, 
Constable John Morrison came across a 


cephalopod lying half out of the water near 
Broadford, Isle of Skye, Scotland. He gave it a 
hefty kick, but it gripped him by the left ankle 
with a 6-foot tentacle. Morrison slipped out of 
his boot and eventually killed the animal with 
rocks and garden shears. It was later identified as 
a Red flying squid ( Ommastrephes bartrami ), ap- 
parently an occasional visitor to Britain. 

Possible explanation: The Common octopus 
( Octopus vulgaris) has an average radial size of 
1-2 feet, but outsize specimens with a radial 
spread of just over 6 feet have been reported in 
British waters. 

Sources: Gerald L. Wood, The Guinness Book 
of Animal Facts and Feats (London: Guinness 
Superlatives, 1982), p. 194; Ulrich Magin, “Is 
There a British Monster Octopus?” INFO 
Journal, no. 51 (Lebruary 1987): 5-7. 

Giant Bushbaby 

Unknown PRIMATE of Central and West Africa. 

Physical description: Large galago (also known 
as a bushbaby) the size of a cat. Pale-gray fur. 

Distribution: Cameroon; Cote d’Ivoire; 
Senegal. 

Significant sightings: Owen Burnham saw a 
Giant bushbaby accompanied by some young 
ones in Casamance Lorest, Senegal, in June 
1985. 

A specimen was photographed in Cameroon 
in 1994 by an assistant of zoologist Simon K. 
Bearder. 

Present status: Greater galagos (Otolemur spp.) 
are not known in Cameroon. The largest, al- 
most cat-sized at 1 5 inches in length not count- 
ing the tail, is the Silver galago (O. argentatus), 
found only in Kenya. Smaller galagos, especially 
the Senegal galago ( Galago senegalensis) , which 
has a body length of only 6.5 inches, do occur 
in Cameroon. 

Sources: Karl Shuker, “A Supplement to Dr. 
Bernard Heuvelmans’ Checklist of 
Cryptozoological Animals,” Fortean Studies 5 
(1998): 208, 216; Karl Shuker, “The Secret 
Animals of Senegambia,” Fate 51 (November 
1998): 46-51. 
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Giant Centipede 

Oversized segmented INVERTEBRATE of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. 

Physical description: Length, 7-18 inches. 
Arthropod with multiple legs. 

Behavior: Female wraps itself around newly 
hatched young. 

Distribution: Ozark Mountains near 

Gainesville, Bradleyville, Stone County, and 
Taney County, Missouri; Marion County, 
Arkansas. 

Significant sighting: S. C. Turnbo collected 
stories of large centipedes in the Ozarks in the 
mid-nineteenth century. An 18-inch centipede 
was said to have been captured alive by Bent 
Music on Jimmie’s Creek in Marion County, 
Arkansas, in 1860. It was placed in a jar of alco- 
hol in a drugstore in Yellville, but people lost 
track of it during the Civil War. 

Possible explanation: The largest known 
species of centipede in North America is the 
Giant desert centipede ( Scolopendra heros ), a 
black- and-orange banded animal with yellow 
legs that grows to more than 8 inches. It is 
found in Mexico and the southern United 
States. Females guard their hatchlings closely for 
a few days after birth. A related species, the 
Galapagos centipede ( S . galapagensis) , is the 
largest in the world, growing to 17 inches. 

Sources: Desmond Walls Allen, ed., Turnbo’s 
Tales of the Ozarks: Snakes, Birds and Insect 
Stories (Conway: Arkansas Research, 1989); Silas 
Claiborn Turnbo, The White River Chronicles of 
S. C. Turnbo: Man and Wildlife on the Ozarks 
Frontier (Fayetteville: University of Arkansas 
Press, 1994); Chad Arment, “Giant Centipedes 
in the Ozarks,” North American BioFortean 
Review 1 , no. 2 (June 1999): 5-6, http://www. 
strangeark.com/ nabr/NAB R2.pdf. 

Giant Cookiecutter Shark 

Unknown FlSH of the North Pacific Ocean. 

Behavior: Takes large circular bites out of 
whales and dolphins. 

Distribution: Arctic waters off Alaska. 

Significant sighting: While working in Alaska, 
a colleague of Eugenie Clark reported that a 
dead Narwhal (. Monodon monoceros) was pulled 


up alongside their research boat for examination 
one night. In the morning, as the scientists 
began to examine it, they found round bites on 
the animal that strongly resembled those left by 
the Cookiecutter sharks (Isistius spp.). However, 
they were much bigger than bites made by 
known cookiecutters. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) The Cookiecutter shark ( Isistius 
brasiliensis) and the Largetooth cookiecutter 
shark (I. plutodul) are both subtropical 
species. Neither grows much longer than 

1 8-20 inches. The cookiecutter clamps 
onto the flesh of its much larger prey with 
its jaws and bites down with the sharp teeth 
on its lower jaw to extract circular chunks of 
flesh. Tunas, elephant seals, dolphins, whales, 
swordfish, and other large marine animals 
have been found with large gouges that were 
probably inflicted by this shark. A giant 
species of cookiecutter would theoretically 
take much larger bites. 

(2) The Pacific sleeper shark ( Somniosus 
pacificus) frequently scavenges whale 
carcasses. 

(3) The Greenland shark ( Somniosus 
micro cephalus) also leaves razor-edged, 
circular bites on narwhals and seals. 

Source: Ben S. Roesch, “Do Giant Cookie- 
cutter Sharks Exist?” http://www.ncf. carleton. 
caAbz050/HomePage.giantcookiecutter.html. 

Giant Ethiopian Lizard 

Mystery LIZARD of East Africa. 

Physical description: Length, 10-12 feet. 
Loose, gray skin. Dorsal crest. Huge, clawed, 
three-toed feet. 

Distribution: Ethiopia. 

Significant sighting: Adrian Conan Doyle in- 
terviewed a big-game hunter who said he had 
come across a large, lizardlike animal, about 
10-12 feet long, on the border of Ethiopia and 
Sudan. 

Sources: Adrian Conan Doyle, Heaven Has 
Claws (London: John Murray, 1952), pp. 
29-31; Bernard Heuvelmans, Les derniers 
dragons dAfrique (Paris: Plon, 1978), pp. 
148-151. 
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GIANT HOMINIDS 

In this category are humanlike, hairy creatures 
that are described as 6 feet 6 inches tall or 
greater. Their bipedal gait, appearance, and be- 
havior indicate a closer relationship to humans 
(HOMINIDS) than to the apes (PRIMATES). 

The only known fossil that comes close to 
giant status is Gigantopithecus , a huge ape first 
recognized by Dutch anthropologist G. H. R. 
von Koenigswald from a single molar he pur- 
chased in a Hong Kong pharmacy in 1935. 
Since then, more than 1,000 other teeth and a 
few mandibles have been recovered. There are 
two known species, G. blacki of China and Viet- 
nam and G. giganteus of India. G. giganteus is 
older and smaller, dating from the Late 
Miocene, 9—6 million years ago. By the time G. 
blacki roamed East Asia in the Early and Middle 
Pleistocene, 1 million-400,000 years ago, Gi- 
gantopithecus had become extremely robust. 
One estimate puts its height at 9-10 feet tall 
and its weight at 900-1,200 pounds. However, 
no weight-bearing bones have been recovered, 
and it is possible that the animal’s teeth and jaws 
were disproportionate to its body size. 

Another von Koenigswald discovery involved 
two large fossil mandibles recovered in Java in 
1939 and 1941. Designated Meganthropus 
palaeojavanicus, the specimens were described 
by German anatomist Franz Weidenreich only 
from casts that von Koenigswald made and sent 
to Beijing before he was captured and interred 
by the Japanese during World War II. A hand- 
ful of other fragmentary finds have been in- 
cluded in this taxon, but there is no consensus 
on the creature’s status. Many regard it as be- 
longing to Homo erectus, though some consider 
it pathologically oversized. 

Legends of a race of giants are found in many 
cultures, making it all the more strange that the 
known hominid fossil record is so sparse. The 
Cyclops of Greece, Geendel of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Nehiim in the Book of Genesis 
are examples of this rich tradition of ancient gi- 
ants. However, many legends were based on the 
discovery of fossil elephants and other extinct 
megafauna; the ancient Greeks and Romans 
tended to identify huge skulls and femurs with 
various mythical heroes, even if they were not 


particularly human-looking. Still, persistent re- 
ports of the discovery of GlANTHUMAN SKELE- 
TONS have come from both Europe and North 
America. 

According to the Guinness Book of Records, 
the tallest man in medical history was Robert 
Pershing Wadlow (1918-1940) of Alton, Illi- 
nois, who measured 8 feet 11.1 inches shortly 
before his death. He weighed 491 pounds on his 
twenty-first birthday. 

Modern Giant hominids have been reported 
from every continent except Antarctica. BlG- 
FOOTof the Pacific Northwest is probably the 
most familiar variety. Interestingly, a diverse tra- 
dition of hairy giants also occurs in Siberia, the 
logical origination for hominids migrating into 
North America. 

True Giants constitute a subcategory of 
Giant hominids 10 feet or more tall. 

Mystery Giant Hominids 

Africa 

Eng6T; GeRIT; MUIAHU; NANAUNER; NDESU; 
NGOIOKO; W&B 

Asia, Central 

DZU-TEH; JeZ-TyRMAK; NYAIMO; RlMI 

Asia, East 
Shan Gui 

Asia, Southeast 

Kapee; Kung-Lu; Orang Daiam; Orang 
Gadang; Tok 

Asia, West 

NART; NeHUM; TORCH 

Australasia and Oceania 
JOGUNG; QUINKIN; SpINIFEXMAN 

Central and South America 

CUEINQUEAN; DlENTUDO; ECU ADORE AN GlANT; 

Fantasm a de ids Risgos; Patagonian Giant; 

UCUMAR 

Europe 

Afonya; Cyclops; G render Gyona Pee 
Troll 
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North America 

Bigfoot, Cannibal Giants; Giant Human 
Skeletons; Gilyuk; PittLake Giant; Tallegwi 

Siberia 

CHUCHUNAA; KHEYAK; KlLIANYA; KUU MECH- 
ENY; MlRYGDY; PlKEUAN; TUNGU; ZEMIEMER 

Giant Human Skeletons 

Subfossil bones, skulls, and skeletons of humans 
or GlANT Hominids of North America and 
Europe. 

Physical description: Height, 8 feet or more. 
Variant name: Tallegwi. 

Distribution: Paleo-Indian mounds in the 
eastern United States and other sites in North 
America; scattered sites in Europe. 

A partial list of places where Giant human 
skeletons have been reported follows: 

Arizona — Fort Crittenden, Winslow. 

British Columbia, Canada — Neskain Island. 
California — Cascade Mountains, Lompoc, 
Minarets Wilderness, Santa Rosa Island. 

England — Gateshead, Durham; Repton, Der- 
byshire; Rotherhithe, Greater London; St. Bees, 
Cumbria. 

France — Angers, Rouen, Soyons. 

Greece — Ale a. 

Indiana — Brewersville, Potato Creek, Walk- 
erton. 

Ireland — Donadea, Leixlip. 

Italy — Mazzarino . 

Kentucky — Allen County, Carroll County, 
Christian County, Holly Creek. 

Mexico — Rio Baluarte in Sinaloa State. 
Minnesota — Chatfield, Clearwater, Dresbach, 
Koronis Lake, LaCrescent, McKinstry Mounds, 
Moose Island, Pine City, Rainy River, Sauk 
Rapids, Warren. 

Montana — Fish Creek. 

Nevada — Spring Valley. 

New York — East Randolph, Tug Hill Plateau. 
Ohio — Zanesville. 

Pennsylvania — Bedford County, Bradford, 
Ellisburg, Gastonville, Greensburg, Hanover, 
Sayre, Sterling Run, West Hickory. 

Switzerland — Luzern . 

Tennessee — White County. 


West Virginia — Salem. 

Significant sightings: The earliest known dis- 
covery of giant’s bones was near Ale a, Arcadia, 
Greece, about 560 B.G, when a blacksmith un- 
covered a 1 0-foot-long coffin containing a huge 
skeleton. Hailed as the bones of the Spartan 
hero Orestes, they were reburied in that city 
with great honor. Some scholars think they were 
the fossil remains of large animals, discovered 
and interred in a coffin at a much earlier time. 
Adrienne Major calls Herodotus’s account of 
this event the earliest fossil measurement ever 
recorded. 

In 1509, some workers digging ditches near 
Rouen, France, uncovered a stone tomb that 
contained the skeleton of a man of enormous 
size. The skull was large enough to hold a bushel 
of corn, and the shinbone measured 4 feet in 
length; from this, the full height was estimated 
at 17 feet. On the tomb was a copper plate that 
identified the body as Chevalier Ricon de Valle- 
mont. 

From the 1860s to the 1880s, settlers in Min- 
nesota digging into Indian mounds excavated 
human skeletons 7-8 feet tall. In December 
1868, quarry workers at Sauk Rapids found a 
petrified skeleton 10 feet 9.5 inches tall in a 
grave chamber capped by a limestone slab about 
7 feet below the surface. The skull was flat on 
the top and measured 31.5 inches in circumfer- 
ence. The femur was 26.25 inches long, and the 
fibula was 25.5 inches. 

A skeleton measuring 8 feet in length was dis- 
covered by George B. Dresbach Jr. while level- 
ing an earthwork near Dresbach, Minnesota, in 
the nineteenth century. 

Four skeletons of men 7-9 feet tall were un- 
earthed in two mounds near Salem, West Vir- 
ginia, in 1930. However, by the time anthro- 
pologist D. T. Stewart reached the site, most of 
the bones had disintegrated or become lost. The 
few remaining bones were considered to be only 
average size. 

In 1965, Kenneth White dug up a perfectly 
preserved skeleton under a rock ledge near 
Holly Creek, Kentucky, that was 8 feet 9 inches 
tall when reassembled. Its arms were relatively 
long, its hands large, and its feet relatively small. 
The skull was 30 inches in circumference. The 
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eye and nose sockets were slits instead of cavi- 
ties. The jawbone was solidly fused to the skull. 
Folklorist Michael Henson was able to examine 
the skeleton before it was reburied by White. 

In August 1965, physician Robert W. Den- 
ton discovered the top portion of an unusual 
skull in a boggy area in the Minarets Wilderness 
in northern California. It was examined by Ger- 
ald K. Ridge, a pathologist at the Ventura 
County General Hospital, and by University of 
California, Los Angeles (UCLA) archaeologists 
Herman Bleibtreul and Jack Prost. The nuchal 
ridge was unusally developed, leading Ridge to 
think it was not human. The specimen has since 
been misplaced, although, according to Matt 
Moneymaker, it may be languishing unidenti- 
fied in UCLA’s off-campus museum annex in 
Chatsworth. 

Present status: Most reports are old, uncon- 
firmed, and of dubious provenance, but they are 
nonetheless intriguing as possible physical evi- 
dence for BlGFOOTor other GlANTHOMINIDS. 
Possible explanations: 

(1) Two diseases caused by oversecretion of 
the human growth hormone (HGH) by the 
pituitary gland can result in enlarged body 
size. Acromegaly, a disorder usually caused 
by a benign pituitary tumor, is marked by 
gradual and permanent enlargement of the 
jaw, hands, feet, internal organs, nose, lips, 
and tongue. In most cases, onset occurs 
between the ages of thirty and fifty after 
normal bone growth has stopped, resulting 
in bones that become deformed rather than 
elongated. Overgrowth in the jaw causes it 
to protrude, and the ribs thicken, creating a 
barrel chest. Much rarer is gigantism, which 
begins abruptly in childhood before the end 
plates of the long bones have closed. The 
condition leads to exaggerated bone growth 
and abnormal height (with a growth rate of 
as much as 6 inches per year). Afflicted 
adults may reach a height of more than 6 
feet 8 inches. 

(2) The unearthing of mastodon bones and 
other megafaunal remains undoubtedly 
contributed to many of these accounts. 
Sources: Herodotus, The Histories, trans. 

Aubrey de Selincourt (New York: Penguin, 


1996), pp. 26-28 (i. 67-68); Philostratus of 
Lemnos, On Heroes, VII. 9, VIII. 3-14; Phlegon 
of Tralles, Phlegon of Tralles’ Book of Marvels, 
trans. William Hansen (Exeter, England: 
University of Exeter Press, 1996); Lewis 
Collins, Historical Sketches of Kentucky 
(Maysville, Ky.: Lewis Collins, 1848), pp. 168, 
229; Edward J. Wood, Giants and Dwarfs 
(London: R. Bentley, 1868); “Giant Skeleton,” 
New York Times, December 25, 1868; 

“Ancient American Giants,” Scientific American 
43 (1880): 106; History of Bedford, Somerset, 
and Fulton Counties, Pennsylvania (Chicago: 
Waterman, Watkins, 1884); St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press, June 29 and July 1, 1888; George M. 
Gould and Walter L. Pyle, Anomalies and 
Curiosities of Medicine (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1897), chap. 7; Newton H. 

Winchell, The Aborigines of Minnesota (St. 

Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1911), pp. 
80, 89-90, 301, 341, 372-373; “A Nine-Foot 
Skeleton,” Scientific American 124 (1921): 203; 
“Archaeological No-Man’s-Land,” Science 
News-Letter 18 (1930): 6; Jesse James Benton, 
Cow by the Tail (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1943), p. 170; Phyla Phillips, “Giants in 
Ancient America,” Fate 1 (Spring 1948): 
126-127; Jack Clayton, “The Giants of 
Minnesota,” Doubt, no. 35 (1952): 120-122; 
Henry Winfred Splitter, “The Impossible 
Fossils,” Fate 7 (January 1954): 65-66; Leland 
Lovelace, Lost Mines and Hidden Treasure 
(New York: Ace, 1956), pp. 57-67; Ivan T. 
Sanderson, Abominable Snowmen: Legend Come 
to Life (Philadelphia: Chilton, 1961), pp. 
36-37; Hanover (Pa.) Sun, June 22, 1963; H. 
E. Krueger, “The Lesser Wilderness: Tug Hill,” 
The Conservationist 21 (December 1966- 
January 1967): 12-16, 38; Robert R. Lyman, 
Amazing Indeed! (Coudersport, Pa.: Potter 
Enterprise, 1971), pp. 6-10; “Giant 
Skeletons,” Pursuit, no. 23 (July 1973): 69-70; 
Dorothy P. Dansie, “John T. Reid’s Case for 
the Redheaded Giants,” Nevada Historical 
Society Quarterly 18 (1975): 152-167; B. Ann 
Slate and Alan Berry, Bigfoot (New York: 
Bantam, 1976), pp. 160-165; Michael Paul 
Henson, Tragedy at Devil’s Hollow, and Other 
Haunting Tales from Kentucky (Bowling Green, 
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Ky.: Cockrel, 1984); Mark A. Hall, “Giant 
Bones,” Wonders 2, no. 1 (March 1993): 3-13; 
William R. Corliss, ed., Biological Anomalies: 
Humans ///(Glen Arm, Md.: Sourcebook 
Project, 1994), pp. 43-46; Charles DeLoach, 
Giants: A Reference Guide from History, the 
Bible, and Recorded Legend (Metuchen, N .J.: 
Scarecrow, 1995); Adrienne Mayor, The First 
Fossil Hunters: Paleontology in Greek and 
Roman Times (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 2000), pp. 104-156; Ross 
Hamilton and Patricia Mason, “A Tradition of 
Giants and Ancient North American Warfare,” 
Ancient American, no. 36 (December 2000): 
6-13; Matt Moneymaker, Buried Treasure: 

The Minaret Skull, http://www.bfro.net/ref/ 
theories/mjm/minaret.htm. 

Giant Hyrax of Shaanxi 

Unknown H YRAX of East Asia. 

Physical description: A stocky quadruped with 
a head like a hyrax’s, single hooves, and a short, 
hippopotamus-like tail. 

Distribution: Shaanxi Province, China. 

Significant sighting: Chinese bronze statuettes, 
at least one of which is from Shaanxi Province 
and dates from the Period of Warring States 
(403-221 B.c), depict this animal. 

Present status: Presumably extinct. 

Possible explanation: Pliohyrax, a hyrax about 
the size of a large pig that lived in China 2 mil- 
lion years ago, in the Late Pliocene. It is only 
known from fossil skulls, but the eye placement 
indicates a semiaquatic adaptation similar to 
that of the hippopotamus. However, modern 
hyraxes have hooflike nails, not hooves, and 
Pliohyrax was probably no different — unless it 
evolved a padded foot structure that was imper- 
fectly conveyed by the sculptor. 

Sources: F. Martin Duncan, “A Chinese 
Noah’s Ark,” The Field 166 (November 30, 
1935): 1286-1287; Karl Shuker, In Search of 
Prehistoric Survivors (London: Blandford, 

1995), pp. 158-159; Karl Shuker, “A Giant 
Owl and a Giant Hyrax . . . ?” Strange 
Magazine, no. 21 (Fall 2000), on line at 
http://www. strangemag.com. 


Giant Jellyfish 

Unknown marine INVERTEBRATE. 

Distribution: North Atlantic and South Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

Significant sightings: In 1953, an Australian 
deep-sea diver watched a shapeless, brown mass 
engulf a shark. 

Divers Richard Winer and Pat Boatwright 
encountered a huge jellyfish, 50-100 feet in di- 
ameter, when they were diving 14 miles south- 
west of Bermuda in November 1969. It was 
deep purple with a pinkish outer rim. 

In January 1973, in the South Pacific be- 
tween Australia and Fiji, the Australian ship Ku- 
randa collided with a colossal jellyfish that 
draped itself over the forecastle head. One crew 
member came too close to one of the flailing 
tentacles and died from the sting. Capt. Langley 
Smith estimated that some of the tentacles were 
200 feet long and that the deck was covered in 
a slimy mass 2 feet deep. An SOS eventually 
brought a deep-sea salvage tugboat, the Her- 
cules, to the rescue, and the animal was dis- 
lodged with the aid of high-pressure hoses. Sam- 
ples of the remaining substance on the deck 
were analyzed in Sydney and tentatively identi- 
fied as a lion’s mane jelly. 

Possible explanation: The largest known jelly- 
fish is the Lion’s mane jelly ( Cyanea capillatd) 
found in the North Atlantic and North Pacific 
Oceans, most often in shallow coastal waters. 
Large individuals are deep-red or purple in 
color, while smaller ones are more yellow or 
brown. The nematocysts produce painful stings 
but are not usually fatal. One specimen exam- 
ined in 1865 by Alexander Agassiz in Massa- 
chusetts Bay had a bell measuring 7 feet 6 inches 
across and tentacles stretching 120 feet long. 

Sources: Eric Frank Russell, Great World 
Mysteries (New York: Roy, 1957); Gary 
Mangiacopra, “A Monstrous Jellyfish?” Of Sea 
and Shore! , no. 3 (Summer 1976): 169; James 
B. Sweeney, Sea Monsters: A Collection of 
Eyewitness Accounts (New York: David McKay, 
1977); “Jellyfish Ate My Wife,” Fortean Times, 
no. 55 (Autumn 1990): 26. 
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Giant Kangaroo 

Mystery MARSUP IALof Australia. 

Variant name: Kuperree. 

Distribution: Eyre Peninsula, South Australia. 
Significant sighting: The Aborigines of Port 
Lincoln had a legend of the extinction of a 
Giant kangaroo named Kuperree. 

Possible explanation: The Eastern gray kanga- 
roo (. Macropus giganteus) was much larger dur- 
ing the Late Pleistocene, perhaps twice as mas- 
sive. Specimens now grow no greater than a 
body length of 5 feet, with a tail at least 3 feet 
long. Buried in a swamp near Lancefield, Victo- 
ria, are the remains of thousands of giant 
Macropus fossils that died about 26,000 years 
ago. 

Sources: William Anderson Cawthorne, 
Legend of Kuperree, or the Red Kangaroo: An 
Aboriginal Tradition from the Port Lincoln 
Tribe (Adelaide, Australia: Alfred N. 

Cawthorne, 1858); Charles Barrett, The 
Bunyip and Other Mythical Monsters and 
Legends (Melbourne, Australia: Reed and 
Harris, 1946), pp. 79-80. 

Giant Lungfish 

Unknown FlSH of Southeast Asia. 

Physical description: Eel-like fish with both 
lungs and gills. Length, 6 feet. 

Distribution: Vietnam. 

Present status: The only extant genera of 
Lungfishes (Class Dipnoi) are found in South 
America, Australia, and Africa. 

Source: Karl Shuker, Extraordinary Animals 
Worldwide (London: Robert Hale, 1991), p. 61. 

Giant Malagasy Tortoise 

Mystery TURTLE of Madagascar. 

Variant name: Ranta (Malagasy/Austrone- 
sian). 

Physical description: Large tortoise. 

Habitat: Caves. 

Distribution: Southwest coast of Madagascar. 
Possible explanation: The Giant Malagasy tor- 
toise (Geochelone grandidieri), an extinct turtle 
with a carapace 4 feet long, may have persisted 
until the 1940s. 

Source: Raymond Decary, La faune malgache, 


son role dans les croyances et les usages indigenes 
(Paris: Payot, 1950), pp. 205-206. 

Giant Mediterranean Octopus 

Large CEPHMOPOD of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Variant names: Hydra, Scylla. 

Physical description: Octopus with arms 
longer than 10 feet. 

Distribution: Mediterranean Sea off France 
and Greece. 

Significant sightings: A large octopus might 
have inspired the Greek myths of the six- 
necked, twelve-footed, cave-dwelling sea crea- 
ture Scylla that attacked Odysseus’s crew in the 
Strait of Messina, Italy, or the nine-headed, ser- 
pentine Hydra that Herakles killed in the 
marshes of Lerna south of Argos in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, Greece. 

An octopus with arms 13 feet long was re- 
ported in 1912 off Toulon, France. 

Sometime in the 1950s, a diver encountered 
a huge octopus either in the Gulf of Corinth or 
off Piraieus in the Aegean Sea. 

Possible explanation: The Common octopus 
(' Octopus vulgaris) has an average radial size of 
1-2 feet, but outsize specimens with spans of 
8-9 feet are known. Reports of sizes greater than 
this are sparse and vague. 

Source: Ulrich Magin, “Danger under the 
Waves: The Giant Octopus of the 
Mediterranean,” Pursuit, no. 71 (1985): 
128-129. 

Giant North American Lizard 

Large, unknown LIZARDS of North America. 

Variant names: Canip monster lizard, Cross- 
wick monster, Giant pink lizard, GOWKT^ 
Mini-rex, Mountain boomer, River dino, River 
lizard. 

Physical description: Various sizes and descrip- 
tions. 

Behavior: Some are bipedal, others quadru- 
pedal. 

Tracks: Three- or four-toed. 

Distribution: British Columbia, Canada; Col- 
orado; Texas; South Dakota; Ohio; Kentucky; 
Pennsylvania. 

Significant sightings: Prior to 1820, when a 
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drought exterminated them, pink lizards 3-8 
feet long were said to inhabit “Catlick Creek 
Valley,” which Mark Hall has identified as 
Scippo Creek in Pickaway County, Ohio. The 
animals were said to have horns like a cow’s. 

In the late nineteenth century, two young 
boys fishing in a stream near Crosswick, Ohio, 
were attacked by a lizard that stood 12-16 feet 
tall. Three men rescued the boy, but the lizard 
escaped into a huge hollow tree. Later in the 
day, townsfolk came to cut the tree down, but 
the animal ran away on its two hind legs. 

Myrtle Snow claimed to have seen five “baby 
dinosaurs” near Chromo, Colorado, in May 
1935 when she was three years old. John Mar- 
tinez had shot one a few months earlier after it 
killed some sheep. It was 7 feet tall, gray, had a 
head like a snake’s, short front legs with claws, 
large hind legs, and a long tail. Snow saw simi- 
lar animals near a cave in 1937 and October 
1978. 

Several reports of smallish, bipedal lizards 
have come from Vancouver and Texada Islands, 
British Columbia. In one instance, railroad 
workers came across a nest of 12-inch-tall lizards 
that scampered away on two legs. 

In July 1975, there were several sightings of a 
large, black-and-white-striped lizard with a red, 
forked tongue near Canip Creek in Trimble 
County, Kentucky. It left clawed tracks that 
were 5 inches long by 4.5 inches wide. Clarence 
and Garrett Cable saw it on three occasions in a 
junkyard near Milton. It appeared to be about 
1 5 feet long. 

In 1981, a 2-foot, green, crested lizard was 
chased by some boys along a railroad track in 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 

In the early 1990s, Jimmy Ward investigated 
rumors of a green or brown, bipedal lizard with 
a booming voice in west Texas near the Big 
Bend National Park. It was called the Moun- 
tain boomer and stood 5-6 feet tall on its hind 
legs. 

In 2000, Ron Schaffner obtained some pho- 
tos showing small, dinosaur-like lizards allegedly 
taken in the Fountain Creek, Colorado, area, 
but the animals might well be rubber models. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) Unknown monitor lizards (Family 


Varanidae), though existing species are 
known only from Africa, Asia, and 
Australasia. 

(2) Surviving Matthewichnus caudifer, a 
fossil amphibian whose tracks are known 
from the Carboniferous period, 300 million 
years ago, in Tennessee, suggested by Mark 
Hall. 

(3) A neotenic Mole salamander 
(Amby stoma spp.), also suggested by Hall. 
However, this overgrown, underdeveloped 
larva (axolotl) does not leave the water. 

(4) Escaped pet Colombian black-and-white 
tegu ( Tupinambis teguixiri) , which looks 
somewhat like a monitor lizard and grows 
to 4 feet long, suggested by Chad Arment 
for the Canip Creek animal. 

(5) Escaped pet Green basilisk ( Basiliscus 
plumifrons ), a bright-green, arboreal lizard 
from Central America that grows to 3 feet 
and has a banded tail and dorsal crest, 
suggested by Chad Arment for the New 
Kensington lizard. 

(6) The Eastern collared lizard ( Crotaphytus 
co llaris co llaris) is, for unknown reasons, also 
called the Mountain boomer, though it has 
no vocal cords. A Western subspecies (C. c. 
baileyi ) is found in the Big Bend area and 
grows to about 2 feet in length. It runs on 
its hind legs. 

Sources: “More Monsters,” Doubt , no. 16 
(1946): 236-237; Erasmus Foster Darby 
[David Knowlton Webb], A True Account of 
the Giant Pink Lizard of Catlick Creek Valley, 
Being a Tale of South Central Ohio Pioneer Days 
(Chillicothe, Ohio: [Ross County Historical 
Society], 1954); Hazel Spencer Phillips, 
Crosswick Monster: Folklore Series, no. 1 1 
(Lebanon, Ohio: Warren County Historical 
Society, 1978); Myrtle Snow (letter), Empire 
Magazine, Denver Post, August 22, 1982; Mark 
A. Hall, Natural Mysteries, 2d ed. 

(Minneapolis, Minn.: Mark A. Hall, 1991), 
pp. 27-42; Jimmy Ward, “The Mountain 
Boomer,” Far Out 1, no. 4 (1993): 45-46; 
Chad Arment, “Dinos in the USA: A 
Summary of North American Bipedal ‘Lizard’ 
Reports,” North American BioFortean Review 2, 
no. 2 (2000): 32-39, http://www.strangeark. 
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com/nabr/NAB R4.pdf; K. Strong, “Reports of 
Unknown Reptiles on Vancouver Island,” 
BCSCC Quarterly, no. 39 (January 2000): 3. 

Giant North American Snake 

Unknown SNAKE of the United States. 

Variant names: Big Jim, G I ANT PENNSYLVANIA 
Snake, Peninsula Python, Pete the Python, 
Salem serpent. 

Physical description: Length, 8-30 feet. As big 
around as a stovepipe. 

Behavior: Eats chickens. Can raise its neck 
and head in the air. 

Tracks: As wide as an automobile tire track 
and 4 inches deep. 

Habitat: Wetlands. 

Distribution: A partial list of places where 
Giant North American snakes have been re- 
ported follows: 

Alabama — Clanton, Kilpatrick. 

A rkansas — F o reman . 

Georgia — Seney. 

Indiana — Adams County, Dubois County, 
Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Knox County, Or- 
ange County, Pike County, Ripley County, 
Shelby County. 

Kansas — F redonia. 

Kentucky — Hazel. 

Maryland — Hall’s Springs, Harford County. 

Massachusetts — Bridgewater. 

Michigan — Hastings, Salem. 

Missouri — Lock Springs. 

Montana — Cascade. 

Nebraska — Holdrege. 

New York — Dresden. 

Ohio — Doylestown, Kenton, Loudonville, 
Peninsula, Rogues Hollow. 

Oklahoma — Wewoka. 

Pennsylvania — Allentown, Broad Top Moun- 
tains, Gettysburg, Jenners, Morgantown, 
Pocono Mountains, Somerset County, York 
County. 

South Dakota — Moccasin Creek. 

T mnessee — N ashville . 

Texas — Ames. 

Significant sightings: In January or February 
1871, a snake 38 feet 9 inches long and 43 
inches in circumference was killed near Fredo- 


nia, Kansas. However, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Kansas was widely regarded as an area for 
exaggeration and tall tales. 

A dead snake 13 feet 6 inches long was found 
behind the Clyde Myers home near Doyles- 
town, Ohio, on May 1, 1944. It was 6 inches in 
diameter and had bent and broken the tall grass 
in an area at least 30 feet in diameter with its 
thrashings. It was on display at a service station 
in Barberton for a week before health officials 
ordered it buried. 

An 8-foot snake with a diamond shape on its 
flat head struck at Orland Packer’s horse as he 
was riding near Kenton, Ohio, on June 9, 1946. 

The D. A. Crance family was driving next to 
Spy Run Creek in Fort Wayne, Indiana, on 
June 13, 1952, when they saw an 18-foot, gray- 
ish-blue snake with a head as big as a bulldog 
cross the road. The Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
nicknamed it “Pete the Python” after a hunt or- 
ganized by Sheriff Harold Zeis had gone on for 
three days without finding anything. Additional 
sightings ended with a hoax story on June 18. 

Eileen Blackburn was driving on 1-15 south 
of Cascade, Montana, in October 1978 when 
she struck a snake 20-30 feet long that was lying 
in the road with its head and neck 2-3 feet in 
the air. It was gray-white with a tan stripe and 
had a flat head. 

Clifton Louviere shot a 2 5 -foot snake on his 
pig farm near Ames, Liberty County, Texas, on 
April 10, 1982. However, the carcass disap- 
peared the next day, and Louviere supposed the 
snake had only been stunned. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) The Black rat snake ( Elaphe obsoleta 
obsoleta ) typically grows no longer than 7 
feet, although an 8-footer has been 
recognized. It is a uniform black with faint 
spotting and is found in the east from 
Kansas to Connecticut. 

(2) The Northern black racer ( Coluber 
constrictor constrictor) does not grow much 
longer than 6 feet. It is black, with dark, 
middorsal blotches, and is found from 
southern Maine to northern Alabama. The 
Southern black racer (C. c. priapus) is similar 
and ranges from southern Indiana to Florida. 

(3) The Eastern coachwhip (Masticophis 
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flagellum flagellum ) is typically 4-5 feet 
long, with oversize individuals reported up 
to 8 feet 6 inches. The head and neck are 
dark brown or black, gradating to a lighter 
color ventrally. Found in the South from 
North Carolina to Florida and west to 
Texas. 

(4) The Eastern cottonmouth ( Agkistrodon 
piscivorus piscivorus) is a brown, black, or 
olive semiaquatic snake normally only 3-4 
feet long, with a maximum length of 6 feet. 
Its range is from southeastern Virginia to 
central Georgia. The Western cottonmouth 
(A. p. leucostoma) maxes out at 5 feet and is 
found from southern Illinois to Alabama 
and eastern Texas. 

(5) An escaped Indian python ( Python 
molurus ), an Asian snake that has an average 
length of 13 feet and an outsize length of 20 
feet. 

Sources: “More Monsters,” Doubt , no. 15 
(Summer 1946): 228; Gus Larson, “Python 
Posse,” Nebraskaland y October 1970, pp. 8-9; 
Howard Coffin, “Lopsided Legend ‘Circles’ 
Hillsides of Vermont,” Christian Science 
Monitor August 12, 1975; “Monster Snake,” 
Fate 32 (May 1979): 20-22; Cindy Horswell, 
“Welder Reports 25-Foot Snake,” Houston 
Chronicle , April 22, 1982, sec. 4, p. 5; Mark A. 
Hall, “Giant Snakes and Mystery Mounds in 
North America,” Wonders 3, no. 4 (December 
1994): 93-116; Mark A. Hall, “Giant Snakes 
in the Twentieth Century,” Wonders 4, no. 1 
(March 1995): 11-29; Mark A. Hall, “More 
Giant Snakes Alive!” Wonders 4, no. 3 
(September 1995): 80-89; Brad LaGrange, 
“Cryptoherps of Indiana,” North American 
BioFortean Review 1, no. 1 (April 1999): 27, 
http://www.strangeark.com/ nabr/NABRl .pdf; 
Loren Coleman, Mysterious America, , rev. ed. 
(New York: Paraview Press, 2001), pp. 76-82. 

Giant Owl 

Mystery Bird of the central and eastern United 
States. 

Variant names: Bighoot, Booger owl, Flying 
head, In-da-dhin-ga (Omaha-Ponca/Siouan), 
Mothman, WoooWc xx>. 


Physical description: Length, 4 feet. White. 
Wingspan, 10-12 feet. 

Behavior: Nocturnal. Said to be able to carry 
off lambs, calves, dogs, and small children. 

Distribution: South Texas; the Ozark Moun- 
tains, Arkansas; southern Ohio; northern New 
Jersey; West Virginia. 

Significant sightings: Iroquoian legends of 
“flying heads” may be related to large owls. 

A woman saw a large bird at Rocky Fork 
Lake, southern Ohio, at sundown in August 
1982. It looked just like a 10-foot tree until it 
moved into a clearing and unfolded its wings. 
One year later, near the same spot on the same 
lake, she saw it again, this time noticing its yel- 
lowish legs and feet. 

Possible explanations: 

(1) The Snowy owl ( Nyctea scandiaca) is the 
closest in plumage but is only half as large, 
with a wingspan of 4 feet 4 inches. It breeds 
in the Arctic but winters as far south as 
Minnesota, Michigan, and New York. 

Strays are occasionally found much farther 
south, often in the daytime and usually sick 
or hungry. 

(2) The largest living owl is the Eurasian 
eagle-owl ( Bubo bubo ), which reaches 30 
inches in length and is only found in 
Europe and Asia. Its feet are the size of a 
man’s hand. 

(3) A giant flightless owl ( Ornimegalonyx 
oteroi ) that exceeded 3 feet in length is 
known from the Pleistocene of Cuba, but 
there is no evidence of its persistence into 
modern times. 

Sources: James Owen Dorsey, “Siouan Folk- 
Lore and Mythologic Notes,” American 
Antiquarian 7 (1885): 107; William Elsey 
Connelley, Wyandot Folk-Lore (Topeka, Kans.: 
Crane, 1899), pp. 85-86; Vance Randolph, We 
Always Lie to Strangers (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951), pp. 63-66; Virginia M. 
Miller (letter), “The ‘Mothman’ Visits,” Fate 29 
(March 1976): 127-129; Joseph Bruchac, Stone 
Giants and Flying Heads (Trumansburg, N.Y.: 
Crossing, 1979); Mark A. Hall, Thunderbirds! 
The Living Legend of Giant Birds (Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Mark A. Hall, 1988), pp. 48-49, 84; 
Mark A. Hall, “Bighoot